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PREFACE. 


- “ » ■- 

Anantapur is dealt with in the ‘Manual’ of the old Collec- 
torate of Bellary (of which it formed part up to 1883) which was 
written by Mr. John Kelsall, l.C-S. in 1872 ; but the present is the 
first Gazetteer to be prepared for the District as it now stands. It 
has been drawn up in accordance with the new system ”nder 
which statistics are relegated as far as possible to a separate 
Appendix which is to be revised decennially, after each census. 
The accounts of the three southern taluks are based on information 
collected by Mr. F. R. Hemingway, I.C.S., who was appointed by 
Government to assist in the matter. 

The book has been written in haste amid interruptions from 
other work and forbearance with its defects is claimed on this 
ground. As the history and conditions of Anantapur in many 
respects closely resemble those of Bellary, passages from the 
Gazetteer of this latter District have, under instructions, been freely 
adapted for the purposes of the present volume. 


W. F. 
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GAZETTEER 


OP THE 


ANANTAPUR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 

General Description— Shape and boundaries—Taluks and chief towns— 
Etymology of the name-Natural divisions-Scenery. HiLLS-Muchu- 
kdta hills-Ndgasamudram hills-Mallappakonda range-Penukonda 
range Madakasfra hills—Detached peaks and cluster.s—Erramalla 
hills. RivERS-The Penn6r-The Chitrdvati—Other streams-Ele- 
o SoiLs-Cotton-soil-Red .soils. Cumate- 

Rainfall-Temperature-Humidity-Winds. GEOLoov-The Dharwar 
band-Recent formations-Archaean rocks-Cuddapah rocks-Miner- 
als: diamonds-Corundum-Iron-Bangle^arth, etc. Flora. Fauna- 
Cattle—Buffaloes, sheep and goats—Game. 

Anantapur is one of the smallest Coliectorates in the Presidency 
It was carved out of the old Bellaiy district at the beginning of 1882 
It IS neither a geographical, historical nor ethnical entity but the 
product of administrative convenience, the former Bellary charge 
having been found to be unworkably large. It forms the south£i 
of the fom Ceded or Deccan s districts, and is bounded on the east, 
north and west by the three others of this group—Cuddapah, Kur- 
noo and Bellary, respectiveiy-and on its southern and part of its 
western flanks by the Native State of Mysore. In shape it SroughS 
an oblong lying with its longer axis north and south, but on the west 
a piece of the Tumkur district of Mysore juts feir into it and nearly 
.severs one of its taluks, Madakasfra, from the rest. 

IT districts’ are so called because (except four taluks of 

SSiSii “ "" 
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anantapur. 


CHAP. I. 
General 
Descrip¬ 
tion. 

Taluks and 
chief towns. 


Etymology 
of the name. 


Natural 

divisions. 


Scenery. 


Hills. 


Anantapur, 

konda and T Kalyandrug, Madakasira, Penu- 

December Kalyandrug taluk was constituted in 

Rayldm^tal!?. r Dharmavamm and of the 

tn K ^ Bellary, the old Dharmavaram taluk being found 

population, etc of 

volume 'DiJr separate Appendix to this 

nam”d Sd th® towns from which each is 

are Pdmidi and^T T only towns of any importance 

and Uravakonda in Gouty, and YSdild in Tadpatri, taluk. 

givesto'»Sio'S°rh “at Anantapur, the town which 

f th ^'.“-iioonal derivation oi the word 

aned to in the account of the place in Chapter XV below. 

themSL^in^,? ka “id to roughly arrange 

in the north divisions, namely Gooty and Tadpatri 

,f “Sr »' corioniiil; 

iSSriiS r “0 Panukonda in the centre, 

and Madakasiia expanses of poor red soils ; 

Myso“^^^,„a sooth, which connect with the 

dS^d^ „v 1 , T" ^ tliM the rest of die 

™Sr m th^tl?^ tad. “ a loam of a kind 

supenor to that found in the central taluks. 

MadJkiwAetl! aud in parts of Hindupur and 

coveted with poo" grass aStfel"7 T""\r 

An artist, however might ?“aver large or dense 

appearance of this cental porflon o/^Sria 

colouring of its hills, which Langes from hn ^ \ wonderful 

^d. evety alterarion inthe.t“5?e„tl"S:Xl~ 

None of these hills are of any oreat nrvi/i u* • 

the disriict are Mallappakomfa ( 3,<«1 ,oiit£ S S 

‘ G. 0.1078 Rev. dated 19th December 1893. 
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Bukkapatnam, and Penukonda (3,091 feet) ; Kundurpi Drug (2,996) CHAP. I. 
and the Madakasira hill (2,936) come next. But these four are 
situated in a country which itself stands some 1,500 to 2,000 feet above 
the sea and though the first two are fine bold peaks with striking 
outiines they are all of them less prominent than the figures of their 
altitude would indicate. In five places the hills have arranged them¬ 
selves into low ranges. None of these have any generally recognised 
names. The natives have given almost every peak within them 
homely appellatives such as Tellakonda (* white hill * ), Yerrakonda 
(‘red hiir), Nallakonda ( ‘black hill’ ) and so forth, or have called 
them after the gods who are supposed to reside upon them— 
Obalid^varakonda and Mallappakonda are instances—but there are 
no terms which apply to any of the ranges as such. 

All the five lines run roughly north and south. In the north, Mucliuk^ta 
between Tadpatri taluk on the one side and Gooty and Anantai)iir 
on the other, run the hills which may be called, from the forest 
reserve of that name which lies within them, the Muchukdtti range. 

They travel right across that pai1: of the district, from north of (xooty 
town down to the Chitrjivati river (which crosses them at right angles 
by a deep and narrow channel) and are some 35 miles in length and 
in many places seven miles wide. 

Through the centre of Gooty tUuk passes another less well- NnKasamu- 
marked line which may be tenned (again from the reserved forest 
upon It) the Ndgasamudram range. It begins at the northern limit 
of the taluk and runs nearly due soutli, lessening in height as it goes 
into the wffitern parts of Anantapur and Dharmavaram taluks. It i.s 
over 50 miles in length, but its continuity is inten-upted by several 

Or€3ixCS> 


In the south of the district stands tlie confused range—the most Mallaiipii- 
considerable of the hve which occupies the eastern half of Penu 
kon^ taluk. It may be named, after its highc-st point, the Mallappa’ 
konda line. It begins at Dharmavaram town and runs out of the 
district into Mysore State and the Cuddapah district. 

In the same taluk is the almost wilder line wind, may be 
termed, also from its highest point, the Penukonda hills This 
be^ns in the south of Dharmavaram taluk and runs soudi for 40 
mUes through Penukonda and Hindupur and on into Mysore State- 

Just north of Penukonda hill there is an abrupt break in 
continuity. ^ 

Lastly there is tlie line which cuts the Madakasfra taluk into two m. i 
parte no^ and south and which may be referred to, from the highest '’'“«• 
pe^ within It, as the Madakasfra range. This differs from the otiiers 
m havmg more vegetation upon its slopes and in being less of a range 


Maclakasini 
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ANANTAPUR. 


CHAP. I. 
Hills. 

Madaka.sfra 

hills. 


Detached 
peaks and 
clusters. 


Erramalla 

hills. 


Rivkrs. 
The Penn<;r 


than a series of disconnected peaks. From a distance it shows a far 
more jagged sky-line than they do. Two noticeable hills in it arc 
the Rollabetta near Rolla and the Basavanabetta further south. 
The former is spht into three fantastic craggy peaks and the latter is 
eroded by a remarkable tor formed by one great rock poi.setI 
cunously upon another even larger. 

Brides these more or less well-marked lines, there ai’t? numerous 
examples of the isolated peaks and rocky clusters which an* st^ 
diaractenstic of the Deccan. Among thebest known of thc.se arc the 
^oly rock, the precipitous Kundurpi Drug, the cluster round alnxu 
y^drug, the hills just north of Mdlyavantani in Annntapur taluk, 
^d the reafly fine group north of the Singanamalla tank, between 

Jiisrhest point of which is (iampa- 

malla hill, 2,510 feet above the sea. 

the Ekra^ or Eirakonda ( 'red hiUs’ ) range of Kurnool Thev 
are ^rdly to be counted among the hills of Ananlpur disti^t but an- 
worth motion on account of their curious table-topped .sha’pe their 
summits bemg usuaUy perfectly level ’ ’ 

like that of a bow In lriti<!b r. ^ ^ continuous curve 

-u«i th. P™; Northe,, Wuiklni i» 

Kndapur and ftjwa nearly dne no^ A •>< 

Penukonda. Near Utakiiru if i« • • ,1 ^^o“gh that taluk into 
confluence is. as usual held to hf> Jayamanfviili. Tlu> 

Htfle white emple idS ^ is marked by a 

affl aortk^rda.’^L ^ liT'ra 

“»1 the western comers Dha. Kalyandrug taluk 

some 80 miles until, near PennahtSlTfAnaiitapur for 
sharply eastwards and runs in a taluk, it turns 

some 50 miles more through 000 ?^^%^“’”^ direction for 
to Cuddapah and Nellore districts i ^adpatn taluks ami so 
the Bay of Bengal. It thus flows 

"d ^ ^ »d aaat - 

^ Rice’s Mysorey i, 
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channel narrows and is dotted with rocks. In the upper part of its CHAP. I. 
course its margins are often prettily wooded with ta marinds and Rivers. 
cocoanut palms. It is not a perennial stream, but comes down in TheP^infir 
fr^hes for short periods and thereafter, except for a small 
tackle m the middle of its sandy bed, dries up again almost at once, 
the irrigation under it is referred to in Chapter IV below. There 
are no road bridges over it, but it is crossed near Pdmidi by the 
Guntokal-Dharmavaram railway and in Tadpatri taluk by the North¬ 
west hne of the Madras Railway. 

u ■ ‘s the second most notable river in the district. The Chitrd- 

tt raes, like the Penndr, in Mysore (in tlie Harihar^svara hill, north 
of Nandidrug), and enters the district not far from Kddikonda in 
(f- Thence it flows nearly due north in a channel 

which for the most part runs between steep, high banks until, near 
Pedapalle, it reaches the high rocky uplands which stretch between 
the Mallappakonda and Penukonda ranges. Here it has forced a 
passage for itself through tliese downs and runs swiftly along a fine 
rocky gorge. After several most picturesque miles, it emerges into 
the plain of Bukkapatnam and flows sedately in a broad, shallow 
sandy bed into the big tank which has been prepared for its recep¬ 
tion at that place. From the waste weirs of this reservoir it flows, 
still 111 a northerly direction, into Dharmavaram taluk. Here it 
IS joined by several affluents and it is eventually again dammed 
up at DharmavE^am to form the great tank there. Leavintr the 
waste weirs of this, it is again met by otlier .streams and eventiuilly 
becomes a considerable river which turns etistwards and runs by a 
narrow ^annel through tlie south of tlie Muchukdta hills and acrass 
part of the Tadpatri taluk, eventually Ming into the PenmSr near the 
faints C>andik6ta gorge in Cuddapah district. Like the Penndr 
Ae Chitniyati com^ down in freshets and then quickly again dries 
up. Of late yearn the supply in it has been reduced by the diversion 
oi Its upper waters for irrigation purposes within the Mysore State. 

fnnr *^6 Jayamaiigali already referred to, tliere ai-e three or Other 

four other largish streams whicli, as they supply irrigation channels streams, 
or tairks, deserve a passing mention. The Kusdvati in Hindupur 
taluk is a tributary of the Chitrdvati. In Madakasfra the Swama- 
mukhi flows down to join tlie Hagari. The Tadakaldru rises in the 
southernmost portion of tlie Ndgasamudram line of hills and flows 
nortlw^twards mto the Singanamalla tank. Just before it enters 
this It IS joined by the Pandamdru, a stream which rises alongside of 
It and first suppli^ the Anantapur tank and then nins on over the 
waste weir of this into the Singanamalla valley. 

MacMaS E Gooty, Kalyandrug and Elevation of 

Madakasira taluks, winch slope towards the Hagari, the whole of district 
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CHAP. I. Anantapur drains eitlier into the Penn^r or its tributary the ChitrA- 
K^s. vati. The district thus has a gradual faU from the south northwards 
Elevation of until the valley of the Penndr in the Gooty and Tadpatri taluks is 
the district, p^ed, after which the ground rises slightly once more. In 
Hmdupur and Madakasfra in the south, where the country runs up to 
join the Mysore plateau, the average elevation above the sea is ovei- 
2,000 feet By the time Anantapur is reached this has fallen to some 
1,1W feet Gooly stands at about the same height, while Tadpatri, 
which is in the lowest comer of the district, is only about 900 feet 
above the sea. 


Soils. 


Cotton-soil, 


Taluk. 

Black. 

Red. 


Loam. 

Sand. 

Gooty 

50 

11 

39 

Tadpatri 

71 

21 

8 

Anantapur 

11 

44 

45 

Kalyandrug 

4 

26 

70 

Dharmavaram ... 

7 

35 

58 

Penukonda 

14 

26 

60 

Hindupur 

14 

64 

22 

Madakasfra 

7 

64 

29 

District ... 

25 

32 

43 


The figures in the margin 
give the percentages of the total 
assessed area of each taluk 
which is covered by each of the 
three main classes of soils re¬ 
cognised in the district, namely, 
black cotton-soil, red loam and 
red sand. 


It will be seen that the only taluks in which there is any 
considerable area of black soil are Gooty and Tadpatri. In the 
former, most of this lies to the west of a line drawn from Guntakal 
through Vajra-Kardru and Lattavaramu to Amiddla, and forms a 
continuation of the great cotton-soil spreads of the eastern portion of 
Bellary district. There are also isolated patches in one or two 
villages to the east of the Nigasamudram hills. In Tadpatri the 
r^gada occupies practically the whole of the centre of the taluk, the 
only country covered with red earth being that round about the 
various hills and a narrow strip along the banks of the Penner, which 
latter is frequently soudu^ or alkaline. Sometimes however—as in the 
cases of Gudipddu and Kundanakdta on the top of the Erramalla 
rangje between this t^uk and Koilkuntla in Kumool—the cotton-soil 
occurs even on the hills themselves. Speaking generally, the ri^gada 
of both Gooty and Tadpatri is inferior in fertility to that in Bellary 
district and in the former taluk none of it is assessed at more than 
Re. 1-8-0 per acre (though in Bellary Rs. 2^-0 is not uncommon) 
while in Tadpatri, which possesses the best soil in the district, only 
six per cent, of all the dry land is charged more than this amount. 
L^ge ^eas of the rdgada are saline. The origin and properties of 
this soil have been much discussed but have yet to be finally 
determined. In some quarters it is believed to be derived from basalt 
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by surface decomposition, in others to be the impregnation of CHAP. I. 
argillaceous earth with organic matter, or an ancient forest humus. Soils. 
and in yet others to have been deposited at the bottom of lakes or Cott^oil. 
lagoons. It contains a larger proportion of organic matter than most 
other soils, though the percentage is not really high, and a consider¬ 
able admixture of carbonate of lime, and its properties of retaining 
moisture, of cracking deeply in every direction in the dry weather 
and becoming impassably sticky in the wet are well known. Several 
theories have been propounded to account for its colour. Dr. 

Leather has recently disproved the idea that this is due to organic 
matter by showing that boiling with concentrated sulphuric add has 
little effect upon it, but leaves a dark brown residue which is appar¬ 
ently due to some mineral peculiar to this soil. 

Outside Gooty and Tadpatri, as the figures given above will R®d .soils, 
show, the soil is for the most part red, and, while in Hindupur and 
Madakasira some two-thirds of the assessed area is covered with the 
more fertile red loams, the barren red sandy land predominates 
elsewhere and in the four taluks in the central division of the district 
occupies from 45 per centCin Anantapur) to 70 per cent, (in Kalyandrug) 
of the country. In this area, as will be seen in more detail in Chapter 
IV (p. 41) below, from 74 to 88 per cent, of the assessed dry land 
pays an assessment as low as four annas or less per acre. “ Over a 
great part of these taluks,” it has been said, “ the poverty of the 
upland soils beggars description. If the ground is not covered with 
rocks and boulders, it most resembles the surface of a road newly laid 
with stones and not yet rolled. Acre after acre, and mile after mile, 
it is difficult to put the point of a walking-stick on anything which is 
not a fragment of white quartz, grey granite, or red gravel.” Of all 
this miserable area Kalyandrug is the most wretched. The contrast 
between it and the more southern taluks of Hindupur and Mada- 
kasfra is mo.st marked. In the latter there are numerous small 
gardens of areca and cocoanut palms in which also betel-vines, 
orange.s, limes, jack-fruit, custard-apples and pkntains are grown! 
while I'ound tlie villages are prosperous-looking patches of saffron, 
tobacco, chillies, onions and other vegetables. Even here, however' 
there are numerous tracts of e.xceedingly poor soil. 

The rainfall of the district is referred to in some detail in Chapter Climate. 
VIII below. It is less than that of any other district in the Presidency 
except Bellary, averaging under 23 inches annually. The driest 
zone is tire rtact comprising the three central taluks of Anantapur, 

Dhamiavaram and Kalyandrug, where the fall is less than 21 inches.' 

Anantapur is one of the few district head-quartere at which no Tempera- 
systematic meteorological observ?itions (other th^n the record of 
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CHAP. I. 
Climate. 

Tempera¬ 

ture. 


Humidity. 


Winds. 


Geology. 


The Dhar- 
war band. 


rainfall } are taken. There are thus no official statistics of its tempera¬ 
ture or humidity or of the direction or velocity of the winds which 
blow across it. 

In all these three matters, however, the conditions of the district 
closely resemble those obtaining in its neighbour Bellary. The tliree 
hottest months are March, April and May, in which the ‘average 
maximum ’ temperature remains between 100“ and 104“ Fahrenheit 
and the ‘ average minimum ’ at from 72“ to 78". In June, after the 
arrival of the south-west monsoon, the average maximum temperature 
drops suddenly eight or ten degrees and thereafter gets less month 
by month until December, when it registers some 86". The average 
minimiiTn drops with it, though more gradually, to about 61". The 
three hot months are unpleasant, but for the rest of the year the 
climate is passable enough and the nights and early mornings from 
November to January are delightful, the tliermometer frc<iuently 
falling below 55“. Madakaslra and Hindupur, from their higher 
altitude, are the coolest of the eight taluks. 

The district is probably one of the driest in all the Pre.siclency. 
In February and March, at the end of the rainless period, every blade 
of grass in it is scorched to tinder and fires are fiXHiuent in the 
forests. 

It is during the south-west monsoon, from June to August, 
that the strongest gales blow. The position of the sanckUuies on the 
Penn6r sufficiently shows this. In August and September the wind 
goes round to the north-west and during the other monsoon, in 
October and November, it blows from the north-Ciist. Thereafter, 
from December to March, such light breezes as there are come u]) 
from the south-east. 

Only the northern and eastern parts of Anantapur have: been 
examined by the Geological Survey,^ and of the remainder it is only 
known that it consists of crystalline rocks of Archsean character. 

In the north-western comer of the district a veiy narrow l»and 
of Dharwar rocks, some two to four miles wide, nms into it from 
Bellary. This is an extension of the ‘ Penn^r-Hagari ’ Dharwar band 
of that district and enters the north-western comer of Gooty taluk, six 
miles east-south-east of the Hagari railway station on the line lx;tween 
Guntakal and Bellary. Thence it runs nearly south<'ast, piussing 
between Vajra-Kardru and Uravakonda, for 24 miles to the point 
where it crosses the Penndr. Thereafter it trends south and south by 

* Notes on these by Mr. Bruce Foote, F. G. S., will be found in ItceimlH, 
Geol. Surv. India, xix. Ft. 2, 97—110. The following account is some of it 
adapted from a note written for the Imferial QtaetUer by Mr. Bruce Foote, 
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west for close upon 22 miles, beyond which it has not been mapped, 
the survey being* left unfinished. It probably dies out a few miles 
further south. This Dharwar rock is younger than the Archaean 
formations upon which it rests, and not, as was at one time supposed, 
an older series which has protruded through them. After it was 
deposited a period of immense denudation supervened which re¬ 
moved almost all of it. The great interest of the Dhamar rock in 
other areas lies in the metals (iron, manganese, gold, etc.) which it 
contains, but in Anantapur this small band is apparently destitute of 
minerals of importance. 

. The principal rock varieties to be noted in the band are horn- 
blendic schist and dark trappoids. To the east and south-east of the 
point where it crosses the Penn^r are a number of outliers of 
Dharwars which represent so many parts of foldings which have been 
caught down into small faults in the Archaean rocks. 

The alluvial and sub-aerial formations met with are of little 
importance, the sand-dunes on the banks of the Penn^r near 
Tadpatri and the travertine rocks of the kdna-Uppalapddu valley, 
both of which are referred to in the accounts of these places in 
Chapter XV below, being perhaps the only cases of interest. 

The Archaean gneissose rocks of the district show considerable 
variety. They are for the most part granites. In the northern part of 
the district, north of the Madras Railway, porphyritic syenitic rock 
forms a number of bouldery hills, and the Ndgasamudram range 
already referred to is a band of the same kind. Similar rock occurs 
frequently about the surveyed part of the district but micaceous 
granite is far more common. These are probably mere local 
variations of one and the same magma. As a rule they are much 
alike in general appearance and the mineral difference appears only 
on close examination. A noteworthy variety is the very handsome 
red rock which forms the northern half of the Ndgasamudram line of 
hills. The granitic rocks rise into several fine bold peaks such as 
(/anipamalla, north of the Singanamalla fcink, the Kalyandrug group 
and the hills south and south-ejist of Dharmavaram. The unsurvey¬ 
ed southern half of the district around Penukonda is also well-known 
for its bold and high granite hills. 

A remarkable feature of the Archrean region is the vast number 
of dioritic trap dykes which traverse it. Some of these may be 
traced for long distances, often for 40 or 50 miles, with but very 
trifling breaks. A noticeable instance is the dyke which starts 
a few miles north-west of Penukonda town and runs almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly across the taluk to Bukkapatnam, where it pardy flanks, 
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Geology. 


Cuddapah 

rocks. 


Minerals: 
diamonds. 


Corundum. 


and partly forms the embankment of, the great tank at that place. A 
few brecciated quartz runs, such as Tellakonda, five miles south-east 
of Vajra-KarCiru, deserve notice, for the white crests they give to vari¬ 
ous hills make them very conspicuous. Their orientation is very 
varied, but south-east to north-west is one of the courses most 
frequently pursued. 

The north-east corner of Anantapur, including most of the 
Muchukdta line of hills, is occupied by rocks of the Cuddapah system, 
which continue northward into Kurnool. These are parts of the two 
lower groups of that system which make a great semi-circular band 
extending north-west and north from Cuddapah district into Kurnool. 
The succession of formations occurring here agrees with that seen in 
the Pulivendla taluk of Cuddapah. Allowances require to be made 
for local differences in lithological character, but there is no doubt as 
to the true continuity of the groups. The great flows of contem¬ 
poraneous trap can be followed up right into the Kurnool district, and 
form an excellent index of succession. In the north-east corner of 
Anantapur, five miles north-east of Tadpatri, there is a small tract 
of Banganapalle quartzite capped by Narji limestone (of the Jammala- 
madugu group, Kurnool system) which is of interest as being the 
most southerly point at which, the diamond beds occur. No mines 
seem to have been made there however. 

Of the economically valuable minerals diamonds come first. 
They occur occasionally on the surface near Vaji-a-KarCiru in C^ooty 
taluk but their source of derivation has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. At Vajra-Kardru is a neck of blue rock which l^cars 
a strong superficial resemblance to the Kimberley ‘blue gnnind’. 
The Kimberley rock has however been shown by Professor Carvill 
Lewis to be a distinctly new rock type (which has been named 
‘Kimberlite’) and to be serpentinous, and derived from a true 
peridotite; whereas Mr. Philip Lake found^ that the Vajra-Kan'iru 
rock is not serpentinous, cannot have been derived from a rock like 
Kimberlite and has been formed by the alteration of a ba.sic rock and 
not of a peridotite. The prospecting which has been condiictc-d at 
Vajra-KarCiru is referred to in the account of that place in Chapter 
XV. 

Corundum is reported^ to occur at‘Punighi’ (? Parige) near 
Hindupur; in several places in Madakasira taluk; at Danduvt'iripalle, 
SiddarAmpuram and its hamlet Pasaldru, Reddipalle, Atmaki'iru, 
Paramatiyal^ru and TimmApuram in Anantapur taluk; at Mdtarla- 

1 Records Geol. Surv. Ind., xxiii, 69—72. See also vol. xxii, Pt. 1 , 39 — 49 . 

^Man, of Qeol. of India (Econ, Geol.), Pt. 1, Corundum, by T. H. 
Holland, p. 86. 
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chintArlapalli, Maddulacheruvu and Sivapuram (hamlet of K6ndti- 

ndyanipAlaiyam) in Dharmavaram; and at Ndtimadugu, Pdlavenkatd- "- 

purain (hamlet of Sant<^konddpurain) and MdnWvu and its hamlet Corundum. 
Obaldpuram in Kalyandrug taluk. It is only mined spasmodically 
and on a very small scale. 

Iron is smelted in insignificant quantities from iron-sand found Iron, 
in nullahs at Jambugumpala and Mdlandyakenahalli (hamlet of 
Khair<5vu) in Kalyandrug taluk. 

Except in Tadpatri taluk, ‘bangle-earth’ is found in numerous 
localities and the making of bangles or the preparation from this ^ 

earth, for export elsewhere, of the alkalies from which they ai'e 
manufactured, is carried on in many villages. The subject is referred 
to again in Chapter VI (p. 68J below. 

The steatite found at Goddumarri in Tadpatii taluk and the 
serpentinous limestone from which vessels, cups and so fortli are 
made at Rjlyalcheruvu are mentioned in the accounts of those places 
in Chapter XV. Many of the dioritic ti'ap dykes contain green 
stones of great beauty in very large quantities and the supply of 
granites for building is inexhaustible. On the summits of the 
flat-topped hills along the north-eastern frontier of Tadpatri taluk are 
quarried the flat slabs of dark close-grained stone which are usually 
known as ‘ Cuddapah slabs.’ 

The flora of the district has never been systematically examined P^i-ora. 
by the experts. As has already been stated, the whole of the 
centre of the district is unusually bare of trees or vegetation of any 
kind. The stony wastes are often however covered (especially in 
Kalyandrug) with the yellow-flowered tangedn (cassia auriculafci) the 
bark of which is used for tiinning. The hills are as often as not 
devoid of any growth except thin grass and saittered euphorbia or 
cactus bushes. The growth in the chief reserved forests is referred to 
ill Chapter V. below. In the fields and villages the babul, margosa 
and tamarind, which last always does well on granitic soil, are perhaps 
commoner than any other varieties. Topes are rare in the north 
and centre of the district but commoner in Madakasfra and the cast 
of Hindupur taluks. In these the tamarind is the favourite tree. In 
the irrigated topes {drnimirs) in Madakasfra areca and cocoa palms 
are common and in this same taluk the hdnuga (pongamia glabra) is 
largely grown for the manure its leaves afford. In isolated spots— 

Ki'ideru in Anantapur and Rayalcheruvu in Tadpatri taluks are 
notable instances—there is a very thick growth of date-palms in the 
damp, low-lying ground. 
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Fahk/ indigenous catde of the district are very medioae and no 

double IS taken to improve the breed by selecting either parent or by 
Cattle. importing foreign strains. Probably the poverty of the fodder 
obtainable would in any case result in poor animals. Round about 
Pamuduru are raised cattle which have a great local reputa¬ 
tion for their activity and hardiness, but they are not apparent¬ 
ly a separate breed from the ordinary country cattle and owe their 
e.xcellence chiefly to the nature of the country in which they are rear¬ 
ed. Some of the Pdmudurti owners recognise the importance of 
selecting a good bull to seiye their cows, but as the cattle usually run 
in great mixed herds this knowledge is apparently seldom put into 
actual practice. The only really good cattle met with belong to the 
well-known Mysore and Nellore breeds and are imported. The 
former (which bear a strong likeness to the famous Amrat Mahdl cat¬ 
tle, and are believed to be descendants of Amrat Mahdl bulls distribut¬ 
ed in the neighbourhood many years ago) are chiefly met with in the 
southern taluks. They are bought at the cattle fairs in Mysore or 
purchased as calves from itinerant cattle-traders. In the north of the 
district the Nellore .cattle are commonest. They are brought over in 
large herds by drovers from that district and sold to the ryots, at high 
pnces, on the instalment system; a part payment down .securing the 
purchaser the animal and the remainder of the price being paid in 
two subsequent instalments. If the purchaser does not pay these 
instalments promptly the drover often waits in his house, living at his 
expense, until the money is forthcoming. Cattle disease is very pre¬ 
valent and causes the ryots enormous loss. 


Buffaloes, 
sheep and 
goats. 


The buffaloes are of the usual variety. They are often used for 
pack work as weU as for ploughing and drawing carts. Sheep are 
eithei of the black woolly species or the long-legged red animals 
hi The black kind do no, ienS'l occur “dlt 
a pam, but in other taluks their wool is largely woven into blankets 
breed^^^^*^*^ Kurubas. The goats are of the ordinary 


Game. 


The larger kinds of game are rare. Tigers are said to be heard of 
occasionally m Madakasira, but few authentic instances are on record. 
A young cub of the true hunting cheetah was recently caught by the 

villagers near Goddumarri in Tadpatri taluk. Leopards are found in 

eveiy taluk in the rocky hills and do considerable damage by killiiiLr 
cattle. In 1903 the deaths put down to them numbered 265 Wolves 
are not uncommon and bears are plentiful round about Amagonda- 
pdlaiyain in Penukonda taluk. Sambhar have been seen in the hills 
east of Bukkapatnam, but spotted deer are apparently not met with. 
The chinkdra (Bennett s gazeUe) and the black-buck are fairly plentiful, 
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though less so in the cotton-soil areas than on the red land. Good 
heads are very scarce however. Pig are plentiful and widely dis¬ 
tributed. 

Of the game-birds, peafowl are rare but are found in the K6na- 
Uppalapddu valley and in the jungles round about Kottakdta in 
Penukonda; the Indian bustard is more often met with on the 
western side of the district than elsewhere; sand-grouse occur in 
special localities ; and partridges and several of the quails are common 
wherever the ground is suitable. Of the water-loving birds, snipe are 
sairce—two of the best places for them are the Pdtakottachemvu and 
Yerratimmarajucheruvu in the north of Gooty taluk—several kinds 
of teal and duck occur on the larger tanks and barred-headed geese 
are met with now and again. The tanks dry' up completely every 
year so that hardly any of them are surrounded by any growth of 
reeds or long grass. This naturally makes tliem poor places for 
snipe or waterfowl as there is no cover for the one or feed for the 
other. 

The B6yas are the chief shikaris. They drive black-buck into 
nets, employing the usual rope decked at frequent intervals with 
feathers, which these animals are afraid to cross, to guide them towards 
the place where the nets are set. They capture hares in the same 
way. On the Telugu New Year’s Day they also organise great 
drives for pig. The.natives catch duck and teal by the old trick of 
sending chatties drifting about a tank until the birds get used to the 
sight of them and then swimming into the middle of the flock with a 
chatty over their heads and pulling the birds quickly under water by 
the legs. 


CHAP. I. 
Fauna. 

Game. 
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CHAPTER II. 


POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Prehistoric Peoples— Kistvaens—Palaeolithic scUIcmikmUh. Kari.v His¬ 
tory— As6ka, 258B.C.—The Nalas, 7th century-■'riu‘ Nolambas, Hth ti> 
10th centuries—The Gangas—The Western CluUiikyas, nth <‘rntur> 
The Hoysalasand YAdavas, 12th century—The Muhanuuadan atlvaiua', 
1310. Vijayanagar Kings, 1335-1565—Foundation of llicir tunpiro, 
1335—Its rapid extension—Its struggles with the Ikilimini kings Dis¬ 
ruption of the Bdhmini kingdom—Decay of Vijayanagar Rjiiua Kn'ix 
and his brothers—The Musalmans combine against V'ijayanagar ‘Hu* 
battle of Talikdta, 1565-The king flees to Penukonda 'Hnunala 
seizes the throne—End of the Vijayanagar empire. 'fiiK Mi‘n.\MMAnAN 
Period— The MarAthas, 1677—Aurangzeh, 1687—Ni/ain, 17113 
Haidar'Ali, 1761—The second Mysore War, 17S)2--‘'riu* third Mvson* 
War, 1799—The district ceded to the English, 1800. ICnomsii KM i i'. 
—The poligars—Plot to seize Gooty, 1804. 


The earliest dwellers in the district of whom any tnuas nuw 
survive are the prehistoric peoples who built the kistvaens foiitui 
within it and fashioned the rude stone implements which have I«-en 
discovered on the tops of some of its hills. 


KisU'aensto the number of some hundreds oeeurat M)i(li>.alln, 
three miles east of Kalyandrug, and on Ddvadi'ilahelta (tli<- ‘I)e\ an 
delbetta of the maps), the big hill which .stands just north of the same 
town These are referred to in the account of this place in ('Impter 
XV bdow Four complete examples and .swcral (»them in rni.e, 
stand by the side of the road just north of MiUym-antam in Anantai mr 

^uk ^d isolated cases are reported! from Kondapuram and IMl.-.u 

in Hmdupur. 


Traces of palffiolithic settlements occur in (ku.iv taluk at the 

S0iuh-we.st of (hmtakal station 

Vidapanakallu fort and mam hills, the hills at Vdlpumadimu I atfiv 
ramu. and Kamkumukkala. Kottakdta west hill, the Imi'hill west of 
Vajra-Karuni, Uravakonda hill, the hill east of the e-n-it dvk,.. .1 

*“*•» Iv, <,» 

*See Mr. Bruce Foote’s paper in J.A.S.B.. IvL, Ft. 2, No. 3,1337. 
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chipped into shape. The workers apparently sat together sociably CHAP. TT. 

in groups and the polishing places are often situated on high rock 

terraces commanding wide views of the surrounding country so that Peoples. 

a watch could be kept while the work proceeded. Others were placed 

under the cover of great rock shelters or in small caves shaded from settlements. 

the heat of the day. 


Between these remote peoples and the earliest historical facts Early His- 
yawns an unbridged gulf. The first tangible piece of evidence is 253 

furnished by the rock edicts of As6ka which Mr. Rice discovered in p ^ 

1892 in the piece of Mysore territory which lies west of tlie Raya- 
drug taluk of Bellary. The date of these is about 258 B.C., but as 
As6ka sent proselytising missions to foreign countries their existence 
proves little. 


Four hundred years later, a copper plate grant of the Chdlukyan The Nalas,^ 
king, Vikramtiditya 1. (A.D. 655—680) describes Ratnagiri in the cenirj. 
MadakasJra taluk as being in the NalavAdi vifthaya or ‘ district of the 
Nalas’^ So this tribe must at one time have ruled at least that 
corner of Anantapur. Little is known of them, except that an 
earlier ChAlukyan king is described as “ the night of destruction to 
the Nalas”, which clearly implies that he defeated them. 


Later on, Hchndvati in this same Madakasira taluk was in Mr. 
Rice’s opinion^ one of the chief towns of the ‘ Nolambavikli Thirty- 
two-thousand,’ a province belonging to the Nolambas and so called 
from the traditional or supposed number of villages it contained. 
Three inscriptions of the dynasty have been copied there’. Gooty 
also included in NolambavAdi, so the province apparently 


was 


comprised the greater part of the Anantapur district. 


The Nolam¬ 
bas, 8th to 
10th centu- 
rie.s. 


Not much is known of these Nolambas. They were a branch of 
the Pallavas and were apparently feudatories of the RitshtrakiTitas of 
Mi\lkh(^d fabout 90 miles west by south of Haidarabad) who were 
supreme in the Bellaiy country roughly from 750 to 950 A.D. 


About 973 they were overthrown by Mdrasimha, a king of the TheGangas. 
Ganga dynasty, whose capital was at Talakdd on the Cauvery in 
Mysore State and who were also feudatories of the Rdshtrakdtas. 

The Gangas in their turn were conquered by the Ch6las from the 


1 Dr. Fleet, in Bombay Gazetteer^ i., Pt. 2, 363. 

® Rice*s Mysore, i,, 307. 

^Nos. 124,125 and 127’of 1899 in the Government Epigraphist’s records. 
I am much indebted to M.R.Ry. V. Venkayya, M.A,, Acting Government 
Epigraphist, for particulars of these and other inscriptions referred to in 
the present account. 
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985, ctam to have seized ‘Niiknibapildi,'i which seems to be a 
yanaiit of the name Nolambavddi, and there are two Tamil inscrio- 
The Gangas. tons at Hdmdvati.s one of which is dated in the reign of KuldttungSl 


The Western 
Chilukyas, 
11th century. 


In the deventh and twdfth centuries the Western ChsUukyas, 
whose capital from about 1070 was at KalyAni in what is now the 

district Three inscrii> 
faOM of Vikramdditya VI. of this line, who was king from 1076 to 
UM, occur on the rocks near the top of the Gooty fort. 

S®aJd°^Yt: „ Towards the end of the twelfth century the Western Chdlukyas 

feudatories, the Hoysala 

yS, t Mysore) die 

the hZ.u! “ Daulatslbdd. An insaiption of 

datJ^?o« ("91 to about 1212; at hLw 

.VrTnK w ^ ^ Nolambdsvara temple there, whidi 

insLnto ^ r present Dodd&vara shrine, and in an 

tSe? ri f '’I territory! this king claims to have 

a210_^24X‘- '^‘Idava king Singhana 

(1210 1247) IS recorded as having conquered the same place-. 

Soutw!l^^*i?’ « one of the great landmarks in 

nS* bllTr Muhammadans from the 

dominion^r threaten the very existence of all Hindu 

^-uidm of the Khilji dynasty of Delhi, swept into the Deccan with 

DorrT fOrangal (Warangal) in the Nizam’s 

hLTmii T Dvdrasaniudra. Two years later 

HoysTks and WH ^^di the 

rtoysalas and Yddavas were pracpcally e.xtinguished. 

„u Musalman govcniore, represennSves of Uie 

im.,m ^ 8n'l iyl Aid, mssHng for suprcmzcy, m.til out 

from itc! PQ tie great Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, which 

Tv <” ■'-* "“P" ““ «' Mao') for two 

centunes stemmed the fade of Muhammadan advance. 


The Muham¬ 
madan ad¬ 
vance, 1310. 


^ 8 , Ind, Ir^cra.f iii., 7. 

«Noa 117 and 118 of 1899 in the Government Epigraphist’s records. 
^ No. 122 of 1899 in the same records. 

^^omha/y Gazetteer, I, "Pt 2, 50S, 

524. 
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Some of the many legends which are related about the foundation 
of this kingdom are given in Mi‘. Sewell’s recent work regarding it, ^ 
and he considers the most reasonable account to be the following: 
Two brothers of the Kuruba caste, named Harihara and Bukka, who 
were employed under the king of Orangal, fled from the second sack 
of that city by the Musalmans in 1323 and took service under the 
Rlija of the fort of Anegundi standing on the northern bank of the 
Tungabhadra nearly opposite the present village of Hampi. There 
they rose to be respectively minister and treasurer. 

In 1334 this RAja was attacked by Muhammad Taghlaq of Delhi, 
whose rebellious nephew he had harboured. Seeing defeat to be 
certain he caused a huge fire to be lit on which his wives and those 
of his chief men immolated themselves, and then with his followers he 
sallied forth against the invader and was slain. Muhammad Taghlaq 
left a local Governor to rule the new conquest and retired northwards. 
The countryside, however, rose against die new ruler and eventually 
Muhammad, finding events too strong for him, restored the principality 
to the Hindus, and raised to be its R4ja and minister, respectively, 
the two brotiiers Harihara and Bukka who had previously been its 
minister and treasurer. 

Harihara, nins the story, was one day out hunting when a 
hare, instead of fleeing from his dogs, flew at them and bit them. 
Returning homewards, he met the sage MAdhavAchdriAr, sumamed 
YiiyAramja or ‘ forest of learning,’ who, hearing of this portent, advised 
the Rdja to build a city on the spot and gave him his assistance in 
doing .so. Thus was founded, in about 1335, Vijayanagar, ‘theCity 
of Victoiy.’ 

The territory subject to the kingdom extended with extraordinaiy 
raiiidity and Bukka I, Harihara’s brother and successor, is said to 
have ruled over all Southern India. Seeing that the only alternative 
was a despotism of Muhammadans, the Hindus of the south doubtless 
acknowledged his sway without much demur. 

Bukka died about 1379 and was followed by his son Harihara II. 
He was the first of tire Vijayanagar kings to assume the imperial title 
of MaUr^ddhir&ja, or‘idngol]!:mfrs’ his predecessors having only 
described themselves as Mah&mandaUsvara, or ‘ great lord.’ The 
extent of his dominions may be gathered from tiie fact that inscriptions 
of liis time are found in Mysore, Dharwar, Conjeeveram, Chingleput 
and Trichinopoly. 


M forgotten Em'pire (^Vijayanagar), hy Mr. R. Sewell, I. C. S., retired, 
(Swan Sonnenschein, 1900), pp, 20—23, 
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CHAP, II. 
Vjjayana- 
GAR Kings, 
1335-1565. 

Its struggles 
with the 
Bdhmini 
kings. 


In 1347, however, the Musalman Viceroy of Daulatdbdd had 
revolted against the authority of Delhi, and proclaimed himself inde- 
ounded the Bdhmini line of kings whose capital was at 
u urga in w at is now the Nizam’s Dominions. He soon extended 
his sway as far south as the Kistna river and for the next 135 years 
cin constantly and strenuously opposed any northern expan- 

n of the pow^ of Vijayanagar. The details of the many struggles 
between these two rivals belong rather to the history 
BeUary, in which district many of them took place, than to that of 

nantepur. They are related in Ferishta’s history and Mr. Sewell’s 
■vorgotten JEmpire, 


Disruption 
of_ the Bi¬ 
mini king¬ 
dom. 


Decay of 
Vijayanagar. 


Rtoa R^ja 
and his 
brothers. 


It is m Bellary, too, tliat are to be found the chief permanent 
ces o t e rue of the Vijayanagar kings, such as the remains of 
meir capital and the irrigation channels they led from the Tungabha- 
ra river, n nantepur except that they built some portions, not 
now separat y distinguishable, of the fortifications at Gooty and 
Penukonda and that inscriptions show that here and there (at 

example) they endowed or beautified temple.s—there is 
little that can be pointed to as their handiwork. 

1489 and 1527 the Bahmini kingdom at Kulburga fell 
piec^. everal of the most powerful nobles revolted against the 
anH "ri?* established themselves as independent rulers, 

nar' A ^ ^ representatives of the line continued during this 
° ^ name, their power rapidly declined and 

B^m^r between the five Muhammadan kingdoms of 

riplLh Ahmadnagar and Golconda. These five 

their nreH continued the relentle.ss opposition to Vijayanagar which 

maintained and that kingdom continued 
constantly at war witli one or other of them. 

ficen^^l^"^?^ its power and magni- 

d^ kmg Krishna Dex-a, who ruled from 1509 to 1530. His 

Achyuta Raya (1530-1542), was, however, a 
^ tyrant, and from his reign may be 
d^ed the beginning of the end of the empire. He alienated his best 
feeiids by his violent despotism and at length his nobles combined 
agamst him and took all real power into their own hands. 

combination were three brothers named 
Rima Rdja. Tirumala and Venkatidri, of whom the two first were 
W ^ to ^ughters of king Krishna Deva. Rdma Rija was virtually 
king of Vijayanaj^ during the last part of Achyuta’s reign and 
toughout that of SadSaiva. He Zs a atmng man 

and did much to repan the damage to the prestige of the djrmstjr 
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which Achyuta’s weakness had occasioned, but, like others of his CHAP. II. 
predecessors, he treated his opponents, the Musalman kings of the 
Deccan, as dirt beneath his feet and allowed his troops to practise 1335-1565. * 
every description of outrage and sacrilege in their territories whenever 
he obtained a victory there. 

For a long while their mutual jealousies and enmities prevented The Musal- 
the Musalman kings from combining to retaliate upon him, but at ”ine^ a Gainst 
length they patched up their quarrels and formed “ a general league Vijayanagar. 
of the faithful ” against him. 

On Christmas Day, 1564, they began their united advance south¬ 
ward and halted near the town and fortress of Talikdta, 25 miles 
north of the Kistna idver. Rilma Rdja despatched his brother 
Tirumala with 20,000 horse, 100,000 foot and 500 elephants to block 
the passage of the river, then sent off his brother Venkatsidri with 
another large army, and finally marched in person to the point of 
attack with the whole remaining power of the Vijayanagar empire. 

His total force is said to have numbered 600,000 foot and 100,000 
horse. The Hindus had fortified their side of the ford opposite 
the enemy’s aunp, but the latter drew them off by pretending to 
attempt another passage, and then returning suddenly to the 
original ford crossed it unopposed. They then marched south 
towards Rdma Rdja’s camp. 

On the 23rd January 1565, the great battle of Talikdta (as it was The battle of 
called), one of the most decisive engagements in all Soutli Indian 
history, was fought. All the available forces on either side took part 
in it. Rdma Rdja, though over ninety years of age, commanded the 
Vijayanagar centre and his brothers Tirumala and Venkatddri led, 
respectively, the left and right divisions. The Musalmans awaited the 
attack with their artillery in the centre, opposite Rdma Raja’s division. 

This consisted of six hundred pieces of ordnance disposed in three 
lines, the heavy artillery in front, then the smaller pieces, and in the 
rear light swivel guns. Masking all these were two thousand archers. 

These latter kept up a heavy fire as the enemy advanced and then 
falling rapidly back allowed the imissed batteries to open fire. Their 
effect was murderous and decisive, and the Hindus retreated in con¬ 
fusion. On the flanks tliey had, however, been more successful and 
had driven back the Musalmans, and the centre rallied for a charge 
upon the guns. At first their onslaught seemed to prevail, but the 
Musalmans’ heavy guns, loaded with bags of copper coin, were fired 
into them at close quarters, 5,000 of them fell, and the Musalman 
cavalry charged through the intervals of the guns and cut their way 
straight tlirough the disorganised masses of the enemy right up to 
where Rdma Raja was posted. 
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AP. IL RAnia Rdja had at first superintended operations from a litter. 
garIkin^s, thinking to encourage his men, he had seated himself on a 

1335-1565. tlirone set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet enibroi- 

The battle of adorned with fringes of pearls/’ from whence he 

Ta]ik6ta, distributed money, gold and jewels to those of his followers who 
1565. acquitted themselves well. Later again, he returned to his litter and 

it was at this moment that the Musalman cavalry charged up to his 
position. One of the enemy’s elephants stampeded towards him, his 
bearers dropped him and fled, and before he could mount a horse he 
was a prisoner in the enemy’s hands. He was taken before the king 
of Ahmadnagar, who immediately had his head cut off and raised 
on a long spear so that the Hindu troops might see it. 

This disaster caused an instant panic among the Vijayanagar 
forces and they broke and fled. 1‘hey were pursued,” says Ferishta, 

by the allies with such successful slaughter that the river which ran 
near the field was dyed red with their blood. It is computed on the 
best authorities that above 100,000 infidels were slain in the fight 
and during the pursuit.” 


Ilet^ Their panic was so great that they made no attempt to rally on a 

Penukonda. position or even to defend the hills and approaches round about 
their capita.1 at Hampi. Venkatddri had been slain and of the three 
brothers Tiruniala alone remained. He hastily returned to Vijaya- 
nagar and fled thence with the puppet king Saddsiva to the hill fort 
of Penukonda in this district, taking with him a few followers and a 
convoy of 550 elephants laden with treasure in gold, diamonds and 
precious stones valued at more than 100 millions sterling, and also the 
state insignia and the celebrated jewelled throne. 


Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troops the 
people of the capital made no effort to defend themselves, and the 
very next day the city was looted by the hordes of the wandering- 
gipsy tribes of the country. On tlie third day the victorious Muham¬ 
madans arrived, and for tlie next five months they set themselves 
deUberately to destroy everything destructible within the walls of the 
capit^. Vijayanagar as a city was blotted out, and has never since 
been inhabited by any but the few cultivators who still till the fields 
that wind about among its deserted streets and temples. The next 
year Tirumala made an attempt to re-populate it but failed, and 
Penukonda, which had always been one of the chief strongholds of this 
part of the country,i became the capital of what remained of the 
empire. 


1 


See the account of the 


place in Chapter XV below. 
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The Vijayanagar power now fell rapidly into decay. The CHAP. II. 
nobles who ruled its outlying provinces began to throw off their gar^Kings, 
alleg^nce and declare themselves independent and much of the 1335-1565. 
country was plunged into anarchy. 

At Penukonda Saddsiva remained king in name, tliough in 
reality a prisoner, until 1568 when Tirumala (so it is said)' murdered 
him and seized the throne for himself. Under his orders the Penu¬ 
konda fort was repaired and extended^. He was succeeded in 1575 
by his son Ranga, who shortly afterwards transferred his capital to 
Chandragiri, in the North Arcot district. 

Ranga was followed in 1586 by his brother Venkata, who ruled vijayanagar 
for 28 years and died an old man in 1614. During his reign more of empire, 
his vassals—among them the viceroys of Madura, Tanjore and 
Mysore—threw off their allegiance. At his death there were 
widespread revolts, disturbances and civil warfare, and the power of 
Vijayanagar was virtually at an end. 

In 1639 a king of the line named Ranga, who was ruling at 
Chandragiri, granted to the English the land on which Fort St. 

George is now built, but in 1646 both Chandragiri and Chingleput, 
which was also one of his nominal capitals, were taken from him by 
the king of Golconda and he fled to the protection of the chief of 
Bedndr, one of the few of the former dependents of the empire who 
continued to acknowledge his suzerainty. Such had been the former 
prestige of the fallen kings that for many years afterwards grants to 
temples and the like were declared by loyal descendants of their 
subjects to be made by their royal permission. But such phrases 
were merely polite fiction, for the last remnant of their power had 
long since been torn from them. The existing representative of this 
great line is the Rjija of Anegundi on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, who subsists upon a small jaghir and a 
pension paid him by the British Government. 

Meanwhile the Musalman kings had gradually extended their 
hold over tlie district. At first their mutual jealousies and Pkkiod. 

animosities had prevented them from reaping to the full the fruits of 
their victory at Talikdta, and some of the strongest of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar fortresses remained in the possession of the local governors of 
tlie empire. But eventually the kings of Bijdpur and Ahmadnagar 
agreed to take different lines of conquest, so that their operations 
should not clash, and the former proceeded to invade the country 
south of the Kistna, including the Bellary and Anantapur districts. 

^ Inscription No. 336 of 1901 in the records of the Government 
Epigraphist. 
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CHAP. 11. 

The Mu¬ 
hammadan 
Period. 


The Mard- 
thas, 1677. 


Aurangzeb, 

1687. 


The Nizam, 
1723. 


Haidar Ali, 
1761. 


In 1577 he appeared before Penukonda. The Vijayanagar klng> as 
has been stated, had already moved to Chandragiri, but the garrison 
succeeded in bribing ofE part of the attacking army and the siege failed. 

In 1589 another attempt was made by the king of Golconda, but the 
king’s son-in-law, Jagaddva Ri.ya, the chief of Channapatna, in Mysore, 
offered a most plucky resistance and drove off his forces. Later, 
however, the place fell to the Musalmans and with it Gooty, and 
eventually the whole district, came under their sway. They ruled it 
by governors of their own appointment or through local chieftains, 
called poligars, who acknowledged their supremacy and paid them 
tribute but in all otlier ways were virtually in independent power. 
The principal of these was the poligar of the Hande family of 
Anantapur, who is referred to in the account of that town in Chapter 
XV below. 

But in the west of the peninsula a new power had been arising— 
that of the Marithas. In 1677 Siyaji, the famous Marjitha chief, took 
most of the possessions held by the king of Bijdpur in the Carnatic 
and in the next year visited the Deccan. In 1680 the rights held by 
BijApur over this part of the country were formally made over to him 
and the poligars paid their tribute to him. 

In 1687 the emperor Aurangzeb of Delhi marched south to 
reduce BijApur and Golconda to obedience to his rule and overthrew 
the power of the Mardthas within the district and added the country 
to the Mughal Subah of Bij^pur. 

In 1723, the Nizam, die emperor’s governor at Haidarabad, 
while continuing nominally in subordination to Delhi, made himself 
independent and ruled his province, which included the Anantapur 
district, as though he were king of it. But his power over it, which 
had never been absolute, remained very partial, and though he 
claimed sovereign rights within it the Mardthas continued to collect 
tribute from its poligars. Much of it, indeed, became virtually a 
Mardtha possession. Mordri Rao, the well-known Mardtha free-lance, 
whose exploits fill so many pages of South Indian history,^ eshiblisliecl 
himself at Gooty about 1746, obtained possession of Penukonda, 
exacted separate tribute from (at any rate some of) the poligars and 
made himself arbiter of the destinies of the district. 

Meanwhile, however, yet another power was arising, that of the 
Hindu kingdom of Mysore. In 1761 Haidar Ali, the famous soldier 
of fortune, usurped its throne and began to extend its possessions. 
His first acquisitions in Anantapur district were the forts of Penukonda 
and Madakasfra,® which belonged to Mordri Rao, and in 1775 he took 

' See Orme, i., pasainu 

® Miles’ Eydur NaiJc, 122. 
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Gooty itself, and sent Moriri Rao into an imprisonment from which 

he never emerged. Details of the siege are given in the accent o 

Gooty in Chapter XV below. These victories estabUshed Haidar Pbriod. 

as suzerain of tlie district and the poligars paid their tribute (which 

he usually considerably enhanced) to him. 1761. 

Haidar died in 1782 and was succeeded by his son Tipu. 

In 1790 Lord Cornwallis, the then Governor-General of India, 
entered into an alliance with the MarAthas and the Nizam to clip 1792 . 

Tipu’s wings, and it was agreed that whatever territones should be 
acquired by the allies from that monarch should be equally divid^ 
among them. Tipu was reduced to submission in 1792 and by the 
treaty of that year he ceded half his territories to the allies. The 
portion of tliis tract which was included in the present Anantapur 
district, namely, the then taluks of Tadpatri and TAdimarri, feU to the 
share of the Nizam.' 

In 1799 die three allies again declared war against Mysore and 
Seringapatam was taken and Tipu was kiUed. By the pai^tion tteaty 1799 . 
which followed, the rest of the district (with parts of Cuddapah and 
Bellary) was given over to the Nizam.® 

In 1800 the Nizam agreed® to cede to the English the JJ^eiftothe 
territories acquired by him under these two ti-eaties of 1792 and 1799 English, 
in return for a subsidiary force to be stationed in his dominions. 


Anantapur thus passed to the British. The districts which were 
thus handed over (Anantapur, Bellary, Cuddapah and part of Kumool) 
are still known as the Coded districts. 


Sir Thomas (then Major) Munro was their first (and their most 
famous) ‘ Principal Collector.’ He chose Anantapur as his residence 
and the bungalow he built there is still in e.xistence. He held charge 
of the taluks which now make up the Anantapur district and also of 
the Rayadrug taluk of Bellary. The rest of the new territory was ad¬ 
ministered by Sub-Collectors subordinate to Munro who were stationed 
in various parts of it. Munro went Home on leave in 1807 and the 
next year the ceded territory was divided into the two collectorates 
of Bellai-y and Cuddapah. At the beginning of 1882 the former of 
these, which had long been recognised to be too heavy a charge for 
one Collector, was split into the two existing distncts of Bellary an 
Anantapur. 


English 

Riri.K. 


' Aitchison’s Treaties, etc. (1892) viil, 462. 
s Ibid., 319. 

» Ibid., 323, ff. 
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CHAP. II. 
English 
Rule. 

The poli- 
gars. 


Plot to seize 
Gooty, 1804. 


Anantapur gfave less trouble to quiet than the rest of the ceded 
country. In other portions of this, especially on the Cuddapah side, 
the poligars already referred to, who had survived all the changes of 
government which had followed so quickly upon one another’s heels, 
frequently required the argument of regular troops to reduce them 
to order. But in the country which now makes up Anantapur there 
were none of these chieftains who were formidable enough to give any 
real trouble. Of the eighty poligars in the ceded country only four— 
those of Anantapur, Nadimidoddi (in Anantapur taluk), Kammala- 
pAdu (near Vajra-Kardru), and ‘Talmurlah * (apparently Tarim^la)— 
lived within it, and they were all of them at that time insignificant 
persons. The poligar of Kammalapddu was obstreperous and there¬ 
fore was expelled and the other three were given allowances in land 
or otherwise and deprived of control over their villages. 

On only one occasion after the cession was there any open resist¬ 
ance to the British authority. In 1804 a conspiracy was formed to 
seize Gooty and Addni forts and to establish in that part of the 
country Kudrit Ullah Khdn, son of Basdlat Jang, the former jaghirdar 
of Ad6ni. The plot failed miserably, the only outcome of it being the 
attack on Kdnakondla, in Gooty taluk, which is referred to in the 
account of that place in Chapter XV below. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

General Characteristics— Density of population—Its growth—Defici¬ 
ency of females— Parent-tongue-Education-Occupations—Religions. 

The Jains. The Christians— Roman Catholic Mission—The 
London Mission—The Ceylon and Indian General Mission. The 
Musalmans— Their relations with the Hindus—The Hindu Mohur- 
runi. The Hindus —Villages—Houses—Dress—Food Amusements. 

Religious Like —The village deities—Tree and serpent worship— 

Ancestor worship—Vows. Social Like- The more numerous castes 
—Beggars—Dancing-girls. 

Of the population of the Deccan as a whole the most striking CHAP. III. 
characteristics are its sparseness, its slow rate of increase in recent 
years, its deficiency in females, its use of Telugu as a vernacular, its xeristics. 
illiteracy, its dependence upon agriculture as almost the sole means of 
livelihood, and the high proportion of Musalmans and the low per¬ 
centage of Christians whiclt it contains. In all these characteristics 
the Anantapur district shares. 

The density of its population is Imt little over half the average Density of 
figure for the Presidency as a whole. As was to be expected from popu ation. 
what has been seen of the various taluks in Chapter I above, Hindu- 
pur and Madakasira are the least sparsely peopled; next come 
Tadpatri and Gooty; then follow Penukonda, Anantapur and 
Dharmavaram; while Kalyandrug brings up the rear. In this last, 
though it contains few hills or jungles, the density of the people per 
square mile is only about one-third of the average for the Presidency. 

In the thirty years ending with 1901 the inhabitants of the Its growth, 
district only increased at the rate of 6 per cent As will be 
seen in more detail in Chapter VIII below, they suffered very 
severely in the great famine of 1876-8 and at the census of 1881 
their numbers were one-fifth fewer than they had been in 1871. In 
Madakasira taluk they were over 30 per cent fewer. In the next 
decade the usual rebound after the famine took place and the popula¬ 
tion increased at the rate of 17 per cent, but in the ten years between 
1891 and 1901 it grew at little more than die average pace in the 
Presidency as a whole. This was chiefly due to the slow rate 
of advance in the three central taluks; in Penukonda and 
Hindupur the g^rowth was rapid and in Madakasira it amounted to 
nearly 20 per cent during the decade. Emigration and immigration 
4 
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Occupa¬ 

tions. 


Religions. 


The Jains. 


have affected the figiires but slightly. The balance of the movement 
of the people betvi''een Anantapur and other Madras districts is 
somewhat in its favour and the similar net result of the movement 
between it and Mysore is a shade against it. 

In the Deccan districts and Kistna and Nellore, for some reason 
which has never yet been conclusively explained, there have always 
been considerably fewer women than men, though in almost all the 
other Madras districts the reverse is the case. In Anantapur this 
deficiency of the weaker sex is more marked than in any other part of 
this area. 

Eighty per cent, of the people speak Telugu, eleven per cent. 
Canarese, and six per cent. Hinddstdni. Canarese is the vernaailar 
along the western border and in Madakasfra two-fifths of the 
population talk it. Elsewhere Telugu is the prevailing tongue. 
Hinddstdni is only used by the Musalmans. Mardthi is spoken by 
6,000 Mardthas in the district, most of whom are weavers or dyers, 
and Lambddi and Korava by members of the two tribes after which 
these languages are named. 

The education of the people is referred to in Chapter X below', 
and it is suffident to note here that in this matter Anantapur is the 
most backward of that backward area, the Deccan. 

The occupations of the people are discussed in Chapter VI, from 
which it will be seen that the percentage of the people who depend for 
their livelihood upon agricultural and pastoral pursuits is even higher 
than usual. 

Over nine-tenths of the inhabitants are Hindus. Some 1\ per 
cent, are Musalmans. This is a higher proportion than the averagfe 
for tlie Presidency as a whole but much lower than the correspondinf;^ 
figure in the other three Deccan districts. Followers of Isldm are 
more numerous in Tadpatri and Gooty than in any other taluks and 
fewest in the west, in Kalyandrug and Madakaslra. 

The Jains number only some 300, and two-thirds of these are 
found in one taluk, Madakaslra. 


The Chris- The Christians of Anantapur number only three in every 
TiANs. thousand of the population, a smaller proportion than is found in any 
district in the Presidency except Ganjdm and Vizagapatam. Two- 
fifths of them are Roman Catholics, about a third belong to the 
London Mission and the remainder are divided in smaller proportions 
among other sects. As many as one-half of the total reside in the 
one taluk of Gooty. In neither Kalyandrug nor Madakaslra taluks 
are there as many as a score of them, 
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Of the Christian Missions, those of the Roman Cathohc Chur^ 
come first in point of seniority. Their earliest converts withm e 
district were certain Kdpus of Maddigubba, a village about ten miles 
west of Anantapur. In 1718, the headman of that viUage, a Kipu 
who had suffered for two years from an obstinate disease which no 
native treatment or mantnams could cure, insisted on being taken o 
Father LeC»ac, the Jesuit Missionary at Krishndpuram in Mysore, t a 
he might beg him to aire the complainti. Having first had all the 
family idols thrown down a well lest their influence ^ 
way counteract the expected cure, he set for Knshnyumm. 
accompanied by many of his relations. Father Le Gac had heard 
of his intention and had sent him word that “ h^ mi^ion wm not 
to give medicines but to instruct in the law d Go , u w 
sick man arrived he took him into his house and eight days 
afterwards was prevailed upon to baptise him. At »^t 
invalid rallied, but shortly afterwards, on Chnstmas ^ • 

Many of his relations and fellow villagers were afterwards also baptis¬ 
ed and Maddigubba—and later its neighbour Alamuru—berame a 
Christian centre. The converts’ greatest opponent were the Ddsaiis 
but the then poligar of Anantapur,. Prasanappa N^yudur b^^^d 
them and with his permission they built a chapel at M^^dd gu^^. 
Easter 1720 was celebrated witli much ceremony at this chapd. llu- 
polimir had promised to be there but was too unwell to go. He how- 
ever sent one of his relations to represent him and ako d^patched 
his own musicians and a quantity of fireworks for the c^lebmtimi. 
Later in the year, when he had somewhat recovered, he went to Ae 
^-illage in person, accompanied by a mounted guard and soldiers arid 
elephants, attended mass in the morning and joined the procession in 
the evening. His successor, his brother Pavadappa NAyudu, was also 
well disposed towards the Christians at Maddigubba and the con^e- 
gation increased untU it numbered some 200 pereoiw. Many of these 
were wealtliy. In 1735 MAdu RAyudu, a MarAtha BrAhman who was 
at the head of some flying column, was attmrted by this act ^nd 
attacked AlamAru. The Reddis there defended themselves for thi ee 
months and the chief of them went into Anantapur to beg the 
poligar’s help. The poUgar complimented the eiivoy on his biavery. 
had him taken round the town in state on one of his own elephants, 
but ended up by forcing him to pay 6,000 ‘pistoles (perliap.s 
pagodas) and then declining to assist him. 
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1 These and the following particulars are taken from one of the Lettres 

_j i_„„, ooc e of Vol. IV of La JLUaion iu Xadwi. 

Sdifiantes et cuneuses and from pp. dJo o oi v oi. i v m ^ 

The Rev. A. H. Kroot of Gooty kindly drew my attention to them. 

«See the account of Anantapur in Chapter XV below. 
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Chris- which was “ 80 leagues ” from Alamiiru, but they were so disgusted 
with the poligar’s treatment of their headman that they resolved to at 
once return to their own country. They accordingly crept out of the 
village in silence one night, taking with them their women and 
children, their cattle and their other moveable property, and set off 
for their old home. They escaped without being noticed by the 
besiegers and though the poligar of Anantapur, on hearing of the 
matter, first begged, and then tried to compel, them to return they 
shook o5 the dust of the district for ever from their feet. 

In 1743, during the internal confusion which occurred while the 
bigger poligars were away assisting the Nizam at the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly, the Maddigubba village and chapel were pillaged and the 
place “ became a wilderness without a soul left in it.’* It was doubt¬ 
less re-populated not long after, for the Christian faith spread from it 
to Paramatiyal^, just north of Atmakfiru. 

It is dear, however, that after the suppression of the Jesuits by 
Pope Clement XlV in 1773 the little colony of converts received little 
care or attention for many years. The chief Roman Catholic settle¬ 
ment in the district at present is Paramatiyal^ru and here resides the 
only European Catholic Missionary in the-whole of Anantapur. 

The London The Protestant missions are two in number, namely, the London 
ission. Mission and the Ceylon and Indian General Mission. 

The former has stations at Gooty and Anantapur. Active 
operations in this district were begun in 1881, in which year the 
Rev. W. W, Stephenson moved from Nandyal in Kurnool disti'icl 
(the London Mission’s work at which place was then handed over to 
the Sodety for the Propagation of the Gospel) to Gooty. 

Gooty now contains four missionaries and in Anantapur there is 
a fifth and a lady missionary. The Gooty ‘ fidd ’ of the mission in- 
dudes part of Kumool, the Tadpatri taluk and the Gooty taluk tit 
far south as the Pennd* river, while the Anantapur field is held tc 
comprise the rest of the district. The mission’s work is however lest 
active in Hindupur and Madakaslra taluks now that the Ceyloi 
and Indian General Mission has established itself there. There ar< 
churches at Gooty and Anantapur and buildings used both zii 
schools and churches at a number of the various out-stations. A. 
Gooty there is a Theological Trainmg Institution in which boys an 
trained to assist in the work in the villages. 

The educational institutions in the charge of the Mission ar*^ 
referred to in Chapter X below. 


Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Mis¬ 
sion. 
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The Mu- 

SAI-M.VNS. 


The Ceylon and Indian General Mission, an ^ 

adheres to the tenets of none of the usuaUy recopised P'^otestot 

sects, has been established at Hindupur and The'^ylon 

nine vears and has recently extended its operations into the Madaka i 
X tebk The European and Eurasian stag of the Mission includes G,„eral Mis- 
r=^o=S .»d ladies a. Hindupur, »o 

Madaiaslra; another and »'*'1^ “ at 

WinHimiir • and two ladies at Penukonda. There are churcnes at 

J^ondi and Hindupur, schools (none of them ab,we 
oradel at these two places and at Gdvindapuram in the Madakasira 
£luk and a night school and a home for destitute Chnstian boys a 

Hindupur. 

Musalmans, as has b«i said, are much 
til., rest of the population than in tlie Deccan districts gener^y. 

^Roraff^isTsllUommunity ol priesB to the 1^!^ 

findk worth while to make enquiries regarding these two og^hoots. 

, u„ uariamn fii-i til Penukouda) Musalmans Their rela- 

Though in days gone by when (as m renuaon ; tions with 

LtrrioreS“rthr«orr 

'h.!to l^fr.T^orSbTtwurp^y.^j^ 

to Musahnan fakirs (see the account of Timmancherla an 
che^vu in Chapter XV); and Musalmans will break cocoanuts before 

a Hindu goddess’ shrine. 

Perhaps d,e most curious example of the manner in ;»l.iA ae The Bin*, 

:re-^";"h:s:r,rH\cqr5 

^^,°Htato inaugurat. 

ed without the assistance of at least one Musalman. 
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In the real Mohurrum, part of the ceremonial consists in carrying 
in procession the ullums or representations in metal of the crests of 
the martyred Hosain’s banner; and at the beginning of the celebration 
these are taken to the building round which the rites centre and with 
much pomp and circumstance are set up on end by various devices^. 
In the Hindus Mohurrum the significance of these representations is 
misimderstood and they are called the Pfrlu or ‘ saints,* but it is held 
to be essential that they should be set up by a Muhammadan and if 
there is no one of that faith in the village one is brought in from else¬ 
where for the purpose. Curiously also, it is considered essential that 
this man should consecrate the meat which is to be eaten during the 
Mohurrum. 

At ^ the real Mohurrum, a pit is dug and a bonfire made in it 
round which lamentations over the death of Hussan and Hosain are 
made. In the Hindus* version of the ceremony this item (see the 
account of Gdgddu village in Chapter XV below) is often developed 
into a regular fire-walking ceremony. Vows are also commonly 
taken before the Pirlu. 

For Musalmans the most sacred place in the district is B^bayya’s 
darga at Penukonda, referred to in the account of that place in 
Chapter XV below. 

The Hindus make up over nine-tenths of the population of 
Anantapur, and any account of their characteristics is thus for all 
practical purposes an account of the people of the district. 

The Anantapur village may be said to differ considerably from 
the type found in Bellary. Bellary was on the frontier of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire and so was exposed to constant attack and pillage and 
Ae polig^ars within it were numerous and pugnacious. Consequently 
in the olden days almost all its villages were fortified and hamlets 
outside their walls were perilous places of residence and proportion¬ 
ately rare. In Anantapur, fortifications are fewer and hamlets more 
common. The older parts of the more important towns, such as 
Gooty and Dharmavaram, still however carry upon them the marks 
of the turbulent times through which they have passed, the house.s 
in them being crowded closely together within the limits of the old 
fortifications in a manner which is neither convenient nor sanitary. 

The houses in Anantapur district closely resemble those of 
Bellary. Their walls are of stone in mud and, as clay which will 
make good tiles is rare, their roofs are usuaUy flat and consist of hori¬ 
zontal rafters upon which are piled faggots and a foot or so of earth, 

^ See Herklot’s Qanotynre^Ulam (Higginbotham, Madras, 1895), 115. 
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the whole being coated outside with day. Ventilation is obtained III. 

through circular openings in this construction which are covered 

with an earthen pot in wet weather. These roofs usually leak - 

badly in heavy rain. They are often approached by an outside Houses, 
stairway. In the south of the district, and less commonly in Penu- 
konda, the houses are sometimes provided with watch-towers 
having a flight of stairs inside them and small windows. One of 
these towers is a very prominent object from all parts of Dhar- 
mavaram town. In the same part of the country many of the 
houses are faced by lofty verandahs supported on tall wooden pillars 
which are often tastefully carved and painted. The pial, or outer 
verandah, is however much less universal than in the southern districts, 
and so also is the inner courtyard and the ‘backyard’ of the Tamil 
country. The reason probably is that, from causes already indicated, 
the space available was cramped and had to be utilised to the utmost. 

Cattle are kept in the front room of the house instead of at the back 
as usual. Few houses of the smaller kinds have a worship room, but a 
corner of one of the living rooms is often marked o5 and devot^ to 
the family gods. The sad colour of the stone walls of the buildings, 
the scarcity of trees and other vegetation, the narrow streets, and the 
rarity of any form of decoration upon the houses, make the average 
Anantapur village an unlovely place. 

The winter months are really cold and in consequence the cloth- Dress, 
ing of all classes is thicker than in the coast districts. The ordinary 
ryot dresses in the coarse cotton stuffs which are woven by Mdlas and 
other lower classes. Sometimes he himself spins the thread from his 
own cotton and hands it over to the MiUas to weave, paying them only 
for their labour. The woollen blanket, or kambli, is almost universally 
carried. Turbans are very voluminous and are nearly always white. 

Cotton drawers reaching down to the knee are worn by the cooly 
classes. 

The women nearly all wear the cotton or silk and cotton cloths 
which are woven in the district itself, but the Brdhmans and the 
richer classes affect foreign makes. The tight-fitting bodice is far less 
univ ersal fban in Bellary and among some castes (e.g. certain sub¬ 
divisions of the Kdpus and Idigas) it is not worn after the first confine¬ 
ment and among others (e.i;. Kammas in some parts) not after a 
woman becomes a widow. Jewels (especially toe-rings and anklets) 
are conspicuous by their scardty, but are not peculiar in pattern. 

In Gooty, Tadpatri and Anantapur cholam and korra are the Food, 
staple food grains of the poorer classes; in the centre of the district 
they live largely upon sAmai (panicum miliare), a kind of millet; 
while in the two southern ttduks ragi is their chief food. It is 
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only the richer classes who regularly eat rice and the surplus of this 
grain is exported. Bomgtdu, rice cooked in .sand until it swells, and 
atuJculu^ the same grain fried and pounded, are considered delicacies. 
The former is largely made in Rapt^du, four miles south of Anantapur. 

As elsewhere, meat is only eaten by certain of the less particular castes 
and beef only by those who are lowest in the social scale. Vegetables 
are scarce in this arid climate and there are fewer varieties of them 
than in the south. 

The boys and g^ls have a number of games and amusements 
and these are often curiously similar to those of the children of 
western nations. Hide and seek, games of the fox-and-geese variety 
(played with cowries), and the universal koldttam are the chief amuse¬ 
ments of the girls. The boys play with marbles and tops and also 
have rougher amusements such as varieties of tip-cat, prisoner’s base, 
rounders and cricket, the last being played with a brick for a wicket. 

Their elders of the lower classes play primitive games of 
cards in which much gambling goes on (the upper castes also 
play cards for small stakes), toss for coppers, indulge in cock- 
fighting, attend the shows given by strolling playem and now and 
again get up a beat for pig. Cock-fighting often leads to gambling: 
and quarrels and is therefore actively discouraged by the police. It 
is in consequence generally managed unobtrusively. The combatants 
are fitted with very long and sharp spurs. Strolling players are 
usually KillekyAtas by caste. These people travel round the villages 
and give a performance wherever they can secure sufficient patron¬ 
age. Contributions take the form of money or of oil for the foot¬ 
lights. Scenes from the ‘Rdmdyana’ and the ‘Mah^bhtota’ and the 
story of ‘ Dosing Rdja ’ of Gingee are perhaps the favourite plays. 
Sometimes the men and women of other settled castes, such as the 
Oddes, Kamsalas and Kammaras get up a performance among" 
themselves. The Dommaras also travel round and give gymnastic 
and acrobatic displays and the J6gis sing songs to the accompani¬ 
ment of a drum and a sort of tambourine. The Telugu New Year’s 
Day is the great occasion for driving pig and the B6yas are the 
chief organisers of the beats. Young and old join in them and since 
to have good sport is held to be the best of auguries for the coming 
year the excitement aroused is often almost ludicrous in its intensity. 

The relig^ious life and attitude of the people of Anantapur differ 
in one respect in a marked manner from those of the neighbouring 
district of Bellary. In the latter the Lingiyats are numerous and 
influential and their creed and their places of worship force them¬ 
selves prominently into notice. In Anantapur this sect is much less 
in evidence and the Brahman takes his usual place as the unques- 
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tioned arbiter in religious matters. Anantapur, however, resembles CHAP. III. 
Belkt in possessing few temples of special s^ctity or r^own R™us 

and Z beui give, much Ims to the womhlp of the Hmdu _ 

gods than to the cult of Hanumin and the village goddesses. 

These latter demand the same bloody ^crifices and the same The pillage 
barbaric rites as in Bellary but none the less B^hmans are ^o^nd to 
make them offerings of the less heterodox kind, such as > 

betel, and so on. The priests at these shnnes are always (as elsewhere) 
non-BrAhmans^-usually carpenters-and the goddesses themselves 
and the forms of reverence paid to them present no f 

interest. The animal sacrifices used often in days gone by to lea^ 
riots owing to the prevalence of the belief that if a man of a neigh¬ 
bouring village could by any means obtain some of the blood of the 
sacrificed animal and convey it to his own village the religious rn^t 
accruing from the sacrifice would devolve upon the people of this 
latter and not upon those of the place where the sacnfice had occurred 
The neighbouring village used to send in a volunteer to endeavour 
obtain the blood and then support him m force m his efforts to get it 
to their habitations. Even now. great (are is used to see tliat 
strangers do not come near the sacrifice while it is proceeding. 

Traces of serpent worship survive in the riiany ston^ bearing ^and 
representations of snakes which are to be found m the villages, b t 
these seem to get less attention than they used. As elsewhere, t. e 
pipal and the margosa trees are held in reverence, and, as m Bellary, 
the vanni (prosopis spicigera) takes an important part in the cere- 
monies at the Dasara. 

Connected with the margosa tree is the worship of Chaudfewi, 
the goddess of the T6gata caste of weavers, regarding whom little 
seeins to be on record. She is supposed to reside in margosa tre^ 
and either the tree itself or a stone representing the goddess and 
placed at its foot is worshipped by the T6gat^ a^t certain seasons, 

Lh as the Telugu New Year’s Day. Apparently the other w^ver 
castes take no share in the ceremonies. They consist largely of. 
animal sacrifices. Nevertheless a particular class of BrAhmans, c^^ 
Nandavar'ikula Brdhmans, take a prominent part m the festival. 1 Uis 
name Nandavarikula is derived from the village of Nandavaram in 
Kumool and doubtless many stories are prevalent there about the 
people of this sutnlivision. The account given in Tadpatri, where 
they are fairly numerous, is as under; Once upon a tune a king from 

1 At VftnaviSlu in the Hindupur taluk there is a temple to RangasvAmi 
at which the phiftri is a MAla. People of the upper castes frequent « but do 
their own pdja, the Mdla standing aside for the time. 

5 
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Southern India went on a pilgrimage with his wife to Benares. While 
there he unwittingly incurred a nameless but heinous pollution., 
Horrified, he applied to some Brdhmans there to purify him, promis¬ 
ing them half his kingdom in return. They asked for some tangible 
record of this promise and the king called upon the goddess Chau- 
ddsvari, -who had a temple near by, to witness his oath. The 
purification was effected and he departed home. Later on the BrAh- 
mans came south and asked for the fulfilment of his promise. The 
king declared that he could not remember having made any such 
undertaking. The Brd.hmans accordingly went to Benares and asked 
Chaud^vari to come south and bear witness to tlie king’s oath. She 
agreed, on the usual condition that they should go in front and not 
look back at her as she came. As happens in other stories of the 
same kind, they are said to have broken the condition. At Nandava- 
ram they looked back and the goddess instantly stopped and 
remained immovable. A temple was built for her there and the 
Brdhmans remained in the south and still take part in the worship of 
Chauddsvari which the Tdgatas inaugurate, even though she is not 
one of the Hindu pantheon and delights in animal saciifice. At 
Tadpatri other castes besides the Tdgatas help at the festival. 

Another uncommon kind of ceremony is the ancestor-worship 
which occurs in parts of the eastern taluks. In that quarter carefully 
and strongly built tombs may often be seen, each of them provided 
with a niche in which a lamp may be placed. At these the Vaishna- 
vites of several castes do regular worship to their ancestors on the 
date of the annual ceremony of the deceased and on the Mahiilaya 
AmdvdsyA day. The tombs are previously whitewashed and on tlie 
date in question, after dark, goats are sacrificed, cocoanuts broken, 
camphor burnt and a lamp is lighted in the niche on the tomb. 

A peculiarity of the district is the unusual commonness of the 
well-known practice of taking vows to different deities to induce tlieni 
to assist the suppliant. A person vows before a shrine that if hei obtains 
some boon, such as recovery from sickness or success in an under¬ 
taking, he will repay the deity by taking a prominent part in its next 
festival, or by sacrificing a goat or burning a certain quantity of 
camphor before it. The custom is similar to that which was so 
common in the dark centuries in Europe of vowing candles to such 
and such an altar if deliverance from peril or success in enterprise was 
granted. A form which the vow often assumes is an undertaking to 
shave the head of a child for the first time at one or other of certain 
holy places if it is protected during its early years from the many 
diseases to which infants are peculiarly liable. Among the best 
known of the holy spots at which this kind of vow is performed are 
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GarapamaUa, the hill just north of Singanamalla ^lage, Mulakan^iru CHAPJU. 
hill in Kalyandrug taluk and ChendrAyani Konda, to the north 

Bukkapatnam. All of these are just such wild and desolate spots as - 

one would expect to be readily accredited with unusual sanctity. 

The Hindu castes of Anantapur do not include any communitira ^Lifk 
of importance which are not found also, and in greater strengt , 
in other districts. 

The most numerous caste are the KApus, the gi-eat land-holding The ^more 
body in the Telugu districts. They number nearly a si.xtr o e 
total Hindu population. They consist, of course, of many sub- 
divisions with differing social customs (some, for e.xample, arestoct 
vegetarians) but these distinctions are but little understood and they 
are genei'ally spoken of as though they were a homogeneous unit. 

They are held in much respect as substantial, steady-going yeimien, 
who ne.xt to the Brdhmans are the leaders of Hindu sodety. Close 
after them m numerical importance come the B6yas (or, in Canarese, 

B6dars) the old fighting caste of this pait of tlie country whose 
exploits are so often recounted in the history books. The poligars 
forces and,Haidar’s famous troops were largely recruited from these 
people and they still retain a keen interest in sport and manly 
exerdses. It is said that in the soutli-west of Kalyandrug taluk the 
Myiia sulwiivision of them, like their fellows round Rayadrug in 
Bellary district, practise drcumcision, but I had not time to personally 
verify the statement. 

After the B6yas, in point of numbei-s, rank the MAdigas, tlie 
leather-workers and cooUes of the community. They eat beef and 
drink heavily and are thus undean and are required to live in hamlets 
called Mildigageris, outside the villages. Like otli^ of the lowest 
castes they may not enter the temples, nor may they use the wells 
of the better classes, though when water is scarce they get over this 
hat prohibition by employing some one in tiie higher ranks to draw 
water for them from such wells and pour it into tlieir chatties. In 
other districts they have to act as their own barbers and washermen, 
but in Anantapur this disability is somewhat relaxed, as the barbers 
make no objection to let them (and other low castes such as the 
MAlas) use their razors for a consideration and tlie dhdbis vml irash 
their dothes as long as they tliemsdves first unroll tliem and dip thein 
into the water. This act is held to remove the pollution which would 
Otherwise attach to them. 

Following the Mddigas come the Canarese Kurubas, the 
■ shepherds of the community and the weavers of the woollen blankets 
which are such an indispensable item in the average lyot s wardrobe. 
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Below them in numerical importance come the other castes 
usual to all Telugu districts, such as the Balija and K6mati traders, 
the Golla neat-herds, Kamma cultivators, Odde (‘Woddah’) stone- 
workers, the MAlas who weave coarse cotton stuffs and work as agri¬ 
cultural coolies, the washermen (Tsikalas) and barbers (Mangalas), the 
Upparas who used to live by making earth-salt and are now usually 
petty cultivators, the Idiga toddy-drawers, the Kamsala and Kumniara 
artisans, and the weaving castes such as the D^vdngas, Tdgatas and 
S^es of all kinds. Among the weavers may be mentioned the 
Patt^gdras. They number only a few hundreds but are rare outside 
the district. They are Mardthas by origin and speak a corrupt 
Mardthi among themselves. 

A noticeable point in the constitution of the Anantapur popula¬ 
tion is the frequency of the various beggar castes. Bhatrdzus tou r 
round the villages, make extempore verses in praise of the princii^al 
householders in them and are rewarded by gifts of old clothes, grain 
and money. Budubudukalas live by a less artistic form of the sanic 
method, travelling from village to village and getting siinih'-i* 
recompense by .prophesying good fortune to the various inhabitants. 
The Killekydta play-actors, the Dommara acrobats and the J6gi 
musicians have already been referred to. 

The beggars who are most in evidence are the Ddsaris. This 
community is recruited from several castes, such as the Kdpus, 
Balijas, Kurubas, B6yas and Mdlas, and members of it who belong to 
the two last of these (which are low in the social scale) are not 
allowed to dine with the others. All.Ddsaris are Vaishnavites and 
admission to the community is obtained by being branded by some 
Vaishnavite guru. Thenceforward the novice becomes a Ddsari 
and lives by begging from door to door. The profession is almost 
hereditary in some families. The five insignia of a Ddsari are the 
conch-shell which he blows to announce his arrival; the gong lie 
strikes as he goes his rounds; the tall iron lamp which he keejis 
lighted as he begs; the brass or copper vessel suspended from his 
shoulder in which he places the alms received; and the small meta.1 
image of HanumAn which he hangs round his neck. Of these tlio 
iron lamp is at once the most conspicuous and the most indispensable. 
A DAsan without his lamp would obtain few contributions. It is 
said to represent Venkatea, and it must be burning, an unlighted 
lamp being inauspicious. Ddsaris also subsist by doing pdjA at 
ceremonial and festival occasions for certain of the Hindu castes. 

The Anantapur temples do not each maintain a corps of danciii|>*- 
glrls ^ do so many of those in the south. The few women 
of this class in the district, who are called Bdganis by caste, arc; 
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quite independent of the templ^ 

launw whieh ieno -■■ 

Dhaiwart, prevails to a limi^ ex en nraetise it are the Bdyas, Dandne* 
district Apparently the onV <jstes who pt^^t nr^,^ y , 

Milas and Midigas. * ht^nts’ house Ider the 

Basavi does not marry but live P - hieber caste 

1 See the Bellary QaeeUeer^ Chap. iii. 
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Paddy usually occupies only some five per cent, of the total wet CHAP. IV. 
and dry area cropped in the district. The chief points in which the Wet Culti- 
methods of growing it in Anantapur differ from those customary va^n. 
elsewhere are that the plots into which the land is divided are Paddy, 
usually very small; that the land is not ploughed until it has been 
soaked witli water; that the grain is sown broad-cast and transplant¬ 
ing from seed-beds is rare ; and that an enormous amount of water is 
used. 

The disadvantage of the small plots is that they can only with 
difficulty be thoroughly ploughed. On the other hand, where 
the land is uneven 1;he construction of large plots is most expensive 
and, where the top soil is shallow, is apt to result in its entire 
removal. 

The practice of deferring the first ploughing until the tanks 
receive a supply and the land can be thoroughly soaked has the 
disadvantage of lengthening the cultivation season and so exposing 
the crop to the risk of an ultimate want of water. This discourages 
the growth of the better kinds of paddy which require to be longer 
on the ground. ' Moreover^ under this system the land never gets 
thoroughly broken up and exposed to the weather and the excess of 
saline matter with which so many of the soils are impregnated has no 
chance of being carried away into the sub-soil. 

Sowing broad-cast instead of transplanting results in a great waste 
of seed, an uneven crop, and a dangerous lengthening of the cultivation 
season. In some places—round Pdiiiudurti and in parts of Mada- 
kasfra, for example—transplanting is now often practised, especially 
if the rains are late. Elsewhere the uneven crop which results from 
broad-casting is usually remedied by moving the seedlings from the 
thicker to the thinner patches when they are about a month old. 

The great quantities of water which are used on wet land in the 
district are declared to be necessary to prevent the crop being killed 
by the stagnation round it of the saline matter in the soil, and under 
some of the tanks, in order to continually wash away these salts, the 
water is kept moving in every plot night and day until the crop is 
matured. As has been said, this saline matter would probably in 
part disappear if only the land was ploughed before being soaked. 

The percentage of the cropped area which is grown with paddy 
is highest in the three southern taluks. The best variety is Sanna, a five 
months* crop ; next in popular estimation comes Kesariy which is from 
four to five months on the ground; and after it Ohemangi, a four 
montlis’ crop. 

' See Mr. Benson’s Report in G. 0.,No. 1067 Rev., dated 13th July, 1881, 
para 24. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Wet Culti¬ 
vation. 

Ragi. 


Ragi is largely grown as an irrigated crop as well as on dry land. 
If irrigated, it is customary to transplant it, and as it requires much 
less water than paddy it can be successfully grown even if the fanlrg 
do not receive a full supply. For similar reasons it is a favourite 
crop under wells. In some places the little square plots required for 
it are made in a neat and expeditious manner by dragging a short, 
heavy log, of which one end is depressed, across the field along the 
edge of the plots. This raises a kind of bank round the square which 
is afterwards slightly lowered by again dragging the log over it 
without depressing either end. The plan is much quicker than the 
usual method of making the plots with a matntitii. Hindupur and 
Madakasira are the taluks in which ragi is chiefly raised and in these 
it often covers one-fifth of all the area cropped. 


Sugar-cane. Sugar-cane is grown to any noteworthy extent only in the 
Hindupur taluk. The cane from the small patches raised elsewhere 
is generally sold for chewing instead of being pressed for jaggery. 
As in other districts, the crop is very heavily manured. An unusual 
point in its cultivation is that the cuttings (which are made from 
the whole of the cane, and not from the tops only) are put down in a 
furrow and not in a deep trench. After some weeks, however, 
trenches are cut between the rows and the earth from them is 
banked round the roots of the young plants. 


Betel is similarly planted on level ground instead of between deep 
trendies, as is the usual practice m other places, and it is given less 
water than is generally considered necessary. The variety commonly 
grown is known as ‘ black betel ’ and is less sweet but more pungent 
than the leaf of more southern districts. The ryots say that the taste 
of betel differs largely with the nature of the soil in which the vine is 
planted and of the water with which it is irrigated. 

Manures. The manures used on the wet lands do not greatly differ from 

the ordinary. The mainstay is cattle-manure; sheep and goats are 
penned on the fields ; and the green leaves of a variety of trees are 
ploughed in when the land has been thoroughly puddled. Under the 
Anantapur tank the munidpal sweepings are used and there is keen 
competition at the sale of them. In Tadjiatri indigo waste is employed 
and the richer ryots get refuse from the Gooty tannery and also 
plough in castor cake. When land is alkaline (soudu) sand or milk- 
bush is sometimes spread upon it and ploughed in. In Madakasfra 
considerable areas, including even patta land, are planted with the 
kdnuga (pongamia glabra) tree for the sake of the manure which its 
leaves yield. The owners of the trees make considerable profits by 
selling these leaves. 
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Agricultural practice on dryland differs, as has been said, accord- CHAP. IV. 
ing as the soil is die r^gada found in Gooty and Tadpatri or the red Dry Culti- 
earth which covers most of the rest of the district. The proportions vation. 
in which these two soils occur in each of the taluks have already been 
given in Chapter I Cp. 6) above,. and it has been seen that three- 
quarters of the district is covered with red earth. Outside Hindupur 
and Madakash-a the most striking characteristic of this soil is its 
extreme poverty. This is well exhibited in the following table 
showing the rates at which it was assessed at the recent settlement:— 


Taluk. 


Percentage of assessed dry land 
assessed at— 



Rs. 

2i 

Rs. 

2 

Re. 

li 

Re. 

1 

As. 

12 

As. 

8 

As. 

6 

As. 

4 

As. 

2 

Gooty 



11 

23 

16 

10 

13 

17 

10 

Tadpatri 

2 

4 

12 

18 

22 

16 

13 

11 

2 

Anantapur 


... 

1 

2 

2 

4 

17 

48 

26 

Dharmavaram 



... 

2 

2 

3 

11 

50 

32 

Kalyandrug 


1 


2 

2 

2 

6 

43 

45 

Penukonda 




2 

3 

5 

14 

46 

30 

Hindupur 



1 

5 

8 

17 

29 

35 

5 

Madakasfra 



... 

3 

8 

19 

27 

32 

11 

District ... 


1 

4 

9 

8 

9 

15 

34 

1 20 


It will be seen that except in Gooty and Tadpatri very little dry land 
pays more than eight annas an acre and that in the district as a w'hole 
54 per cent, of it pays as little as four annas or less. The percent¬ 
age of the area which is assessed at these low figures is exceptionally 
high in the central taluks. Much of the land there (as has already 
been mentioned in Chapter I, p. 7), is too miserably infertile to 
stand cropping eveiy year and the result is that ryots will not take 
it on patta, as that would involve the payment of the assessment 
whether it was cultivated or not, but crop it at irregular intervals, 
whenever there happens to be good rain and after it has lain fallow for 
some time, and then relinquish it. Theoretically the land so relin¬ 
quished is available for assignment to any applicant, but the unwritten 
village code of honour gives the relinquisher the prior claim to it at 
the end of the next period of fallow. The large extent of cultivation 
under sivayajamma is thus one of the notable characteristics of 
6 
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CHAP. IV. the four central taluks. The large extents of Government land 
unoccupied waste is another index of the general poverty 
oi the soil. The settlement showed that no 
... 27 less than two-fifths of it were waste in the 
!!! 35 *^istrict as a whole and that in Kalyandrug 
... 45 tlie proportion amounted to nearly two- 
... 39 The percentages borne by the un- 

... 40 occupied assessed waste to the total area of 
... 49 Government land in each taluk are given 
in the margin. 

On r6gada On the r^gada land but little cultivation is can-ied on with the 
first showers of the south-west monsoon. This soil is held to require 
the thorough soaking which is only obtainable from the last of the 
south-west rain in August and September. In July and August 
some extent of korra, or of yellow cholam mixed with pulses, is put 
down,^ as the ^ot is in immediate need of fodder for his cattle and 
of grain for himself. This is called the mungdri^ or early, crop. 
Towards the end of August and during September the cotton is 
sown. It is usually grown with korra—two rows of the latter to one of 
cotton. In September land which was cropped with cotton the year 
before is put down with white cholam or the mixed crops which 
are so popular on this soil. Cotton does not do well if grown twice 
in succession on the same land. These later crops (including the 
cotton) are called the Mngdri crops. If the heavier rains are 
delayed cholam takes the place of much of the cotton, as this latter 
does not thrive if sown out of due season. 


Gooty 

Tadpatri 

Anantapur 

Dharmavaram 

Kalyandrug 

Penukonda 

Hindupur 

Madakasfra 


On the red 
soils. 


The red soils are so poor that it is only with the help of constant 
showers that they will bring a crop to maturity. Consequently 
they are sown in June and July with the first rains of the south¬ 
west monsoon and thus benefit both from it and from the north-east 
current If the south-west monsoon fails, large areas of horseijram 
and a considerable amount of cambu and korra will be sown with 
later rains. Horse-gram requires but little moisture and will come to 
inatunty with the aid of the heavy dews which are characteristic of 
me Deccan cold weather if only it gets one good shower after it has 
begun to grow. In ordinary years there is practically no Mngdri cul¬ 
tivation on the red soils and consequently the greater part of the food- 
supply of the district is absolutely dependent upon the rains of tlie 
south-west monsoon. 


agriculriiral cattle of the district have already been referred 
thods. ™ Chapter I, p. 12. The implements of cultivation which are 

employed and the system of using them are much the same in all diy 
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lands and for all dry crops, but local variations in practice are CHAP. IV. 
frequent and it is seldom that any custom can be confidently declared Dry Culti- 
to be followed universally. vation. 

Generally speaking, then, the stubble of the last crop is first of all o^gcuffle^*^* 
rooted up and collected in heaps and burnt. In the cotton-soil 
country, where firewood is very scarce, the dead cotton plants and 
the roots of the cholam are often collected previously, to be used as 
fuel. The rooting up of the stubble is done sometimes with the 
plough and at others with an implement, called in Telugu a guntalca^ 
which is one of several very useful agricultural appliances which 
curiously enough are confined almost entirely to the Telugu districts^ 
and are unknown in the Tamil country. It is a kind of scuffle 
which somewhat resembles a * Dutch hoe * but has an iron blade 
from three to five feet long and is drawn by two bullocks. The driver 
usually stands on the wooden bar which carries the blade so as to 
sink this as deep as possible into the earth. 

After the stubble has thus been got rid of, the land is sometimes 
ploughed with the ordinary wooden plough as soon as rain falls. But 
over considerable areas in the rdgada country, especially in the 
cultivation of crops which are not deep-rooted, the plough is not 
employed at all, the ryot trusting to the guntaka to give the necessary 
tilth. The reasons for this are that cattle are scarce and holdings 
large and that it is necessary therefore to hurry through agricultural 
operations on the rare occasions when enough rain falls to render 
them possible. Moreover, in the r^gada areas tlie soil cracks so 
much and so deeply in the hot weather that it gets naturally aSi'ated 
without tillage and the surface soil is reduced to a fine tilth by 
exposure alone. 

Next the manure is applied. The quantity used depends upon Manuring, 
the proximity of the village and the wealth of the ryot. Every man 
gives his land as much as he can get or afford, but many fields are 
far from villages; the villages are few ; cattle are not over-numerous; 
in the black soil taluks firewood is scarce and much cowdung is there¬ 
fore dried and used for cooking; such manure as there is, is stored in 
heaps exposed to the air instead of in lined pits and thus rapidly 
deteriorates; except in the case of land under wells, the homestead 
system is unknown and consequently all the cattle are driven into 
the villages every night and all their urine is lost and all their manure 
has to be carted back again to the fields; and in the result a dry 
field is lucky if it gets a scanty manuring once in eveiy two or three 

' An illustrated account of it and its uses, and also of the goi-ru or drill 
and the danthi or bullock-hoe, will be found in Bulletin No. 40 , Vol. II, of 
the Madras Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Dry Cul¬ 
tivation. 

Manuring. 

The gorrii 
or drill. 


Mixing of 
crops. 


3 ^rs. Some of them are said to be never manured at all except by 
the ashes of the stubble burnt upon them. The manure having been 
spread, th^ guntaka is used again to work it in and break up the clods. 
Next, as soon as enough rain has again fallen, the seed is sown. 

This is almost always done with a most ingenious drill, rol led in 
Telugu aand hardly ever by sowing broad-cast. The gorru has 
either three teeth or six. Three is the usual number. A three-rowed 
drill wiU sow from three to four acres a day and this unit used to be a 
standard measure of area called a gorru. The teeth are of iron, 
strengthened by a wooden backing, and are hollow. Connected with 
each of them is a hollow bamboo and the upper ends of these are 
brought together and fixed into a hopper called the sadigam. The 
seed is dropped into the hopper, passes down tlie bamboo tubes, 
tlirough the hollows in the teeth and so into the miniature furi'ows 
which these teeth make as the instrument is dragged over the field 
by the pair of bullocks yoked to it. After the gorru sown the 
seed the gutdaka is lightly used again to cover it. 

The advantages of this drill are obvious. It economises seed 
(though with the smaller grains, such as ragi, it is apt to be wasteful), 
sows it evenly and at a uniform depth, and, as will be seen immediately, 
permits of the weeding bebg done by bullock-power instead of 
laboriously by hand. And yet the implement is unknown north of 
the Kisto or m the Tamil districts except in those parts of the latter 
which adjoin the Deccan. It lends itself admirably to die sowing of 
the mixed ^ops which are so popular in the Deccan. The commonest 
form of mixing is to sow two rows of some low-growing crop such as 
ragi or korra and then one row of a taller and more spreading plant 
such as dhaU or cotton. This is effected by stopping up one of the 
holes in the zadigam and attaching by a string, a foot or two behind 
the ^omt. a separate seed-tube consisting of a separate hoUow bamboo 
and hopper, into which a second sower drops the seed required for the 
third row. This seed-tube runs m the track left by the tooth of the 
gorru which has been put out of action and thus sows the seed at the 
proper distance from the other rows. Other variations of the same 
system enable the different seeds to be sown in alternate lines and 
m many other proportions. The seed is generally fed into the 
hopper by a woman who, to prevent pilfering and carelessness, is 
usually one of the ryot’s own family. 

No fixed system or custom exists regarding the mixmg of crops. 
The ^ety of combinations is very large. The practice of mixing 
IS us^l in ^0 ways. It acts as a rotation of crops and it economist 
land, by enabhng the large intervals which are necessary in the case of 
wide-branching crops to be cultivated with staples which require less 
room. It gives some trouble to those whose duty it is to make out 
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the statistics of the area under the various crops, as they have to note 
the proportion borne by the rows of each plant to the total number of 
rows and thence calculate the area under each. The figures for pulses, 
which are mixed with other crops on no system, are perhaps seldom 
reliable. 

Weeding between the rows is done with bullock-hoes. One Weeding, 
variety of these consists of three implements resembling English hoes 
fixed to a transverse bar at such intervals as to pass between the rows 
made by the gorru. This is called a metla guntaka and requires a 
pair of bullocks to pull it. Another kind is the danthi, which is the 
same shape as the guntaka described above but has a blade only nine 
indies wide. Three of these, each guided by a separate man, are 
drawn by one pair of bullocks and the advantage of them is that any 
one of the three can be lifted to avoid rocks and so forth without 
stopping the work of the other two. 

In the black cotton-soils one other implement is used. This is The pedda 
the p&dda madaka^ or big plough. It is of wood and just like the 
ordinary smaller plough in shape, but is a cumbrous affair weighing 
some 230 lbs., and requiring six pairs of bullocks and raw-hide traces 
to pull it. It is generally only used when bringing waste under culti¬ 
vation or when land gets foul with deeply-rooted grasses like huri^i 
or nutt (ischaenium pilosum).^ In Tadpatri taluk, however, the ryots 
are stated to appreciate the benefits of the deep tillage which it gives 
and to use it periodically, whether their land is foul or not. To 
break up the great clods which it turns up, a specially heavy variety of 
guntakuy weighing as much as 350 lbs., is employed. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years this unwieldy machine has Iron 
been very largely superseded by iron ploughs of European pattern, 
which are found to work more quickly, obviate the necessity for a 
second cross-ploughing, and require less powerful cattle. Consider¬ 
able numbers of them are now in use. Some of the ryots hire theirs 
out to their more needy neighbours, who then borrow the additional 
bullocks required to drag them. 

The harvesting of the various crops presents no particular points Harvesting, 
of interest, except that cholam is now threshed in some places by 
rolling it with light stone rollers like those used in road-making. 

They arc pulled over the corn by bullocks and are said to do their 
work exceedingly well. It has been suggested that they would ti“avel 
round more easily if they were shaped like a frustrum of a cone, 
instead of being, as they always are, cylindrical. 

^ A scientific description of the latter pest, by Dr. Wight, the botanist, 
will be found in Madras Jour, Lit, and 8ci. for April 1835, (Vol. II). 
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CHAP. rv. The figures below show the percentage of the area cultivated in 
Dry Culti- each taluk in Fasli 1312 (a fair average year) which was grown with 
V ATION . principal crops:— 

Crops prin-- _ _ , 


i 

CC 

1 Dharmava- 
i ram. 

1 

fl 

cd 

r*i bi/C 

TJ 

G 

0 

u 

s 

cu 

G 

1 2 

1 % 

1 

1 “ 
I--- 

c 

cd 

a 

< 


G 

1) 

CU 

13 

G 

s 

td 

' « 1 

1 

■A 


Oepeals 

Rice 

Cholam ... 

Cambu ... 

Ragi 

Varagu ... 

Korra 

Sdmai 

Others 

Pulses;— 

Bengal gram 
Horse gram 
Red gram 
Others 

Condiments and 
spices 

Orchards & garden 
produce 

Oilseeds:— 

Gingelly ... ... I 

Castor 

Others 

Drugs and narcotics. 
Sugar ... 

Cotton ... 

Indigo ... 

Fruit trees and topes 

Babul trees 
Others ... 


3*0 4*1 

31*7 30*8 
2*9 1-2 

0-9 2*4 

0-2 4*4 

32*5 28-4 
... 0*1 
0-1 0*1 

I 0-9 0*8 

3*9 2*3 

1-7 Oi 
1*2 ... 


5*4 4*6 
22*7 7*0 
4*5 5*9 
4*5 4*7 
5*5 0*3 
8*8 8*2 
3*7 11*6 


0*9 0*8 

24*3 32*7 
0*9 0*2 

0*5 0*2 


0’5 ro 0*6 0*5 


0*2 0*5 0*5 0*2 


4-6 6-5 

»•! 8-4 

117 7-5 

5-0 2-5 

11-9 4-9 

6-e ()•! 

3-0 87 

20 0 20-» 

0-1 27 

1-2 «•« 

13-4 7-5 

5-2 15-3 

13'1 l()-3 

13-1 fil 

0-1 0-1 

0-2 0-1 

07 0-3 

0-2 O'l 

20-6 30-5 

21-8 17'8 

re ... 

O-I 4-4 

08 ... 

0-3 07 

07 0-e 

I'O 0-5 

0-2 05 

0-6 1\3 


0*3 0*1 

5*4 1-9 

0*2 0*2 
0*1 0*2 

13*2 17*8 
0*1 21 

0*2 0*8 
0*8 0*7 


3*8 8*0 

5*7 5*9 

0*1 0*1 

4*3 5*3 


2*1 3*5 
1*2 0*3 


1*4 0*7 

9*3 6*2 

... 01 

0*1 0*1 
... 0*3 

4*0 3*3 


1*9 6*4 

0*7 2*8 


4*6 6-0 

1*6 5*0 

0*4 0*2 

0*8 ... I 

0*5 1*3 


5*7 2*0 

2*0 l-l 


wtid. in U.c 

central division oithe “ 

» H.dnp. and Madatana. m 
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Tadpatri are the only part of the district in which any considerable 
amount of cotton is grown. The variety raised is what is known in 
the market as ‘Westerns.’ It is whiter than, but not so silky as, the 
‘ Northerns ’ of Cuddapah and Kurnool, and is longer in staple than 
the ‘Tinnevelly ’ of the southern districts, but duller and rougher and 
often mixed with broken leaf and seed. It fetches about gi. per 
pound less than Northerns and about a halfpenny less than Tinnevelly 
cotton.1 It is sold to the Presses at Guntakal, Timmancherla and 
Tadpatri and sometimes is carted to Bellary. The bigger ryots 
deal direct with tlie Presses, but the smaller fry usually sell their 
crop to brokers, who advance them money upon it even before it is 
picked. In these same two taluks the proportion of the land which 
is cropped with korra and cholam is also much higher than elsewhere. 
Tadpatri is further peculiar in being the only part of the district where 
indigo is grown to any extent. The dye from this is extracted locally, 
there being a number of vats in the taluk. 

In the central division of the district—the taluks of Anantapur, 
Dharmavaram, Kalyandrug and Penukonda—horse-gram occupies a 
larger area than any other staple, and the fact is most significant, for this 
is a crop which will thrive on the most wretched soil with the most casual 
cultivation and the minimum of rainfall. “ Grow gram on gravelly 
ground,” says the proverb. In unfavourable seasons the area is much 
larger than in the year for which figures have been given. Sdmai 
Cpanicum miliare, a small kind of millet) is also a prominent crop 
in this part of the district. Dharmavaram is known for its gingelly 
and in Kalyandrug cambu and castor are largely grown. Horse- 
gram, gingelly, and castor are the only three grains which are 
exported in any considerable quantity. The others are mainly 
consumed locally. 

In the two southern taluks ragi occupies over a fifth of the 
cultivated area—a much higher proportion than elsewhere, and 
paddy is also a prominent crop. The poorer land of Hindupur is 
often cropped with horse-gram and sdmai, but in Madakasfra both of 
these occupy comparatively small areas while the percentage of the 
taluk cultivated with korra is higher tlian anywhere except in the 
cotton-soil areas and that cropped with varagu and red gram or 
planted with orchards and garden produce is more considerable than 
in any taluk in the district. Ground-nut, which is an uncommon 
crop in the Deccan, is raised in some places in Tadpatri, especially 
Yallandr firka, and round Hindupur. It is grown on both black and 
red soils and is sometimes irrigated. Some of it is sold for eating 
and the rest is usually sent to Madras to be made into oil. 

' For further particulars, see Bulletins Nos. 9 and 19 of the Madras 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 
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CHAP. IV. As has already been stated, only eight per cent, of the 
iRRi^ioN. cultivated area of the district is irrigated, and so many of the irriga- 
Protected sources are precarious that only 3 per cent, can be said to be 

area small protected in all seasons. The figures below give particulars by taluks:— 


Percentage of cultivated area- 
irrigated by— 1 


Taluk. 

Gooty 

Tadpatri 

Anantapur 

Dharmavaram 

Kalyandnig 

Penukonda 

Hindupur 

Madakasira 

District 


It will be seen that of the 8 per cent, of the district which is 
irrigated, 3 per cent, is watered from wells, 4 per cent, by tanks and 
only 1 per cent with the aid of channels. Gooty and Tadpafi 
contain the smallest protected area and the three southern taluks the 
largest Of these latter, Penukonda relies largely upon channels and 
wells and the other two upon their tanks. 


Tanks. 

Channels. 

Wells. 

all seasons. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 


4 

4 

3 


4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

4 

6 

19 

1 

2 

8 

11 

... 

3 

6 

4 

1 

3 

3 


There are thus a fair number of wells in the district, especially in 
the Anantapur taluk and the red land in Gooty, but it seems certain 
that there might with advantage be many more. During the ten 
years ending 1900-1 nearly four lakhs were advanced under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts, but almost half 
of this was lent during the bad season of 1896-7 and only a small pro¬ 
portion of it went towards wells. In those ten years 630 wells were 
newly built and 1,030 others repaired or improved, but this gives only 
166 as the average number of wells constructed or repaired in each year. 
The tendency to construct them in famine years is unfortunate. They 
do not give work to the ordinary labourer so much as to the trained 
well-diggers of the Odde caste. These people are not numerous and 
S. sudden widespread demand for their services raises their charges. 
In the black soil in Gooty and Tadpatri wells are not popular for the 
reasons that in ordinary seasons the cotton soil does well enough 
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without irrigation; that the sub-soil water lies at a great depth and CHAP. IV. 
beneath a stratum of hard limestone; that when reached it is often Irrigation. 
too brackish to be of any use; and that in the loose black earth the 
wells have to be expensively revetted to prevent their sides from 
falling in. But in the rest of the district these reasons do not apply 
and there should be ample scope for more wells except in a few 
localities (such as the neighbourhood of Penukonda, Kddikonda 
and L^pakshi) where the ground is declared to be unsuitable. 

The fear of lack of sub-soil water need hardly at present discourage 
well-sinking for—though the recent succession of dry seasons greatly 
lowered its level for the time, especially in Madakasira—no visitor to 
the district can fail to be struck by the quantity of moisture which 
may now be found in the most unlikely-looking places, and the water 
in the red soil seldom possesses the brackishness which too often 
characterises it in the rdgada areas. In the southern taluks there are, 
moreover, a number of small wells called saravu wells which tap the 
perennial springs fed underground from the river-beds, and these 
could be increased with little prospect of failure. Elsewhere the survey 
of the sub-soil water and the provision at suitable centres of boring 
plant which have been more than once suggested might minimise 
the risk which at present exists that there may not chance to be a 
spring at the exact spot at which the well is dug. 

As will be seen immediately, there is little possibility of any wide 
increase in the area in the district which is watered by tanks and 
channels and the protection of most of it from famine must be secured, 
if at all, by wells. 

The striking contrast between the grateful oasis which a well 
produces and the barren land about it is in itself sufficient to fire an 
enthusiasm for the multiplication of these aids to wealth. The 
possession of a well seems, moreover, to .transform the character of its 
owner no less than that of his land. From a casual fatalist who 
scratches his land a little, sows his poor seed and then waits with 
folded hands for rain to appear, he becomes a miracle of care and 
energy. He ploughs deeply, manures heavily, and grows valuable 
garden crops, fences his field and plants trees upon it. To save his 
well-bullocks the walk to and from the village, he houses them near 
the well and thus saves much manure which would otherwise be lost 
and protects them from the risk of contagion they would incur among 
the other cattle. In some cases he is beginning to build his own dwel¬ 
ling near the well and to thus inaugurate the ‘ homestead system ’ 
which has so much to recommend it. 

To draw up the water from the wells the ordinary single mhote 
is almost always used and generally two pail's of bullocks are employ- 
7 
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ed—each pair being made to pull up the bucket alternately so as to 
avoid badcing them up the ramp between each bucketful. The 
bullocks used are generally fine, heavy animals, but as elsewhere, 
considerable power is wasted by the use of leaky leather buckets and 
in the friction of inferior pulleys. 

There are many tanks in Anantapur district, especially in the 
Hindupur taluk, but not one of them is supplied from a regular anicut 
and only two of the whole number—those at Biikkapatnain and 
Dharmavaram which are filled by the Chitrdvati—are river-fctl. All 
the rest are supplied from vankas or from local rainfall, iind seeing 
that this local rain is light and uncertain they are very precarious 
sources. It has been calculated that on an average in a series of 
years only about one-eighth of the tanks will fill, while one-fourth 
will remain absolutely empty and five-eighths will get a partial 
supply. Moreover, many of the tanks are greatly silted up, so that 
their actual may be put at one-fourth at least below their nominal 
capacity. Much of the cultivation under them is really dry crop ; 
they do not fill until August and September, but ragi and cholatn aro 
put down in June and July either upon receipt of a small supply or 
in anticipation of water. At the recent settlement only elev^ciii out of 
over 700 tanks in the district were put in even the second class of 
irrigation sources. 


The tanks which have an ayacut assessed at over Rs. 5,()()() are 


— 

Ayacut. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Gooty Taluk— 
Yerratimmardju- 
dieruvu 

Gooty 

Acres. 

1,108 

1,239 

RS. 

6,375 

8,185 

Anantapur Taluk— 
Anantapur 
Singanamalla 

2,477 

1,975 

11,243 

10,130 

Dharmavaram 

Taluk— 

Dharmavaram ... 

1,411 

10,072 

Penukonda Taluk— 
Bukkapatnam ... 

2,168 

13,802 


those in the margin. The last 
two of these, as has been said, 
are fed by the Chitrdvati, but 
the supply in this river has in 
recent years been reduced by 
the e.xtension of irrigation fn >in 
it in Mysore State. Of thi* 
other four neither the C'looty 
nor Anantapur tanks can irri¬ 
gate a second crop unless IheN" 
are filled more than once. 


Practically all the existing tanks were made by the native go\'- 
ernments. The importance which they attached to their upkcci) is 
e^den^ by the number of them to which dasabandham iiiams arc 
attached. These grants confer certain proportions of the ayacut 
on favourable tenure on condition that the grantee keeps the tank 
in order. Inamdars of other kinds were not exempt from responai- 
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bility for the upkeep of the tanks which irrigated their grants, but CHAP. IV. 
were charged a cess called hijavdri, which was devoted to repairs. Irrigation. 
This still survives in about a dozen villages. The principles on ^ankl" 
which it is collected differ widely. Oddes ('Wpddahs*) were also 
granted inam land under tanks on condition that they kept them in 
order. Most of these were resumed at the inam settlement, but one 
under the Bukkapatnam tank existed until quite recently. 

The river channels are very different affairs from those of the River chan- 
southern districts. They have neither anicuts nor head sluices, and 
as the two rivers of the district are seldom in flood for more than a 
few days at a time their supply is not received by unaided flow. 

They are merely diversions, by means of temporary sand dams, of 
the small streams which in wet weather flow down the river beds after 
the floods have subsided or, more usually, are dug in the bed of the 
river to take off the spring water. In the latter case they are often 
excavated with large wooden spades which are stuck into the sand 
at the bottom of the channel and then pulled up to the top of the 
bank, pushing a mass of sand before them as they go, by a pair of 
bullocks. 'Fhese channels will raise two crops in an ordinary season. 

The majority of them are dug from the Penndr and the best of these 
are in Hindupur taluk and the Roddam firka of Penukonda. Through¬ 
out the district the annual repair of these sources is managed by the 
ryots themselves. The owners of the land under them elect some 
person to supeiwise the work. He is called the gunchiddr or j)inna- 
pedda and has power to demand from each man who has land under 
the channel the services of one cooly for each acre of such land when¬ 
ever labour is required. If the cooly is not supplied the landowner 
is fined four annas. If the latter is persistently irregular in contribut¬ 
ing his share of the labour his land is refused water. The fines are 
credited to a common fund and expended either upon doing piijd to 
the local god at the beginning of the cultivation season or in feasts 
to the villagers. 

A feature of the district is its spring channels. These are either Spring chan- 
dug from jungle streams and nullahs which supply fcinks or flow down 
to the rivers, or from the land springs in tank-beds, hill sides, valleys 
and so fortli. The supply in the former class is of course much better 
than in the latter and in ordinarily good years it is sufficient for two 
crops and is more reliable than that derived from many of the larger 
tanks. These channels are often dug for miles in the beds of the 
vankas before reaching their ayacut. The channels from the land 
springs are sometimes quite considerable affairs (one near Aldru in 
Tadpatri taluk waters some sixty acres) but often they are mere rills 
whidi supply only six.or eight acres. They are marvels of industry. 
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channels. 


Projects 
under con¬ 
sideration. 


excavated to a considerable depth for a mile or more. 

—3 frequeiit in the centre of the district and the Yddiki firka 

"The Rdm&vara spring 

hannels. in Ae K6na-lJ)palapddu vaJley in this part of the district is famous 
and IS held to be sacred. 

und?er^on- 3S httle scope for the construction of new tanks for the 

sideration. that all the best sites have already been utilised and that in 

a country of such scanty rainfall a large catchment area is necessary 
to secure a relink supply. No new irrigation schemes are in course 
of ^ecubori. The ^eat Tungabhadra project will benefit a portion 
of Tadpatn- taluk by mcreasing the supply in the Penndr. In 
ordin^ s^ons the whole of the water of the Chitrdvati is utilised in 
the Chanels which it suppUes and in the two tanks at Bukkapatnam 
W which it fills. It was proposed by the Madras 

Imgation Company that a reservoir should be constructed on this 
nver where it crosses through the Muchukdta line of hills, but it was 
found on bormg that no good foundations for a dam could be hoped 
/"in ^ project is now under consideration to build a reservoir 
burttlf ^ distncQonthechiefofthe tributaries of the river 
but httle water would be available even if a dam could be made. 

There is as yet no single anicut across the Penndr throughout 
the whole of its long course in the district. Sevei-al projects for 
^mmg It have be^from time to time considered. Estimates for 
^® Hindupur project ’ were prepared as long ago 
2 1868. This scheme consists in throwing a weir across the river 

Hmdupur and taking a channel from it to 
ed deven tanks. In 1899 Government ordered that it should be re¬ 
investigated and taken up as a relief-work in the next famine and 

£SsS^nf8?8 

1 V ® ^ for an anicut across the Penndr 2.1 

Sece rn rj? Jayan>angali and a channel from 

uZt project but apparently no orders have been pasLl 

T^™ Rec^tly aiiother site for a dam has been pointed out near 
rr“ .V south-western corner of Dharmavaram 

P r+-’ 1 “o*h“g has been done towards working out details 
P^culars of thee and a number of other projects which have either 

contemplation will be found on pp. 
of Mr H. E Clerk’s Preliminary Report drawn up for the liri- 
gation Commission in 1902. 

Condition . chapter may conclude with some consideration of the bear- 

cuTTuam^s tlit e ^ “ itand elsewhere in this volume have 

turisis. upon the economic condition of the agricultural population. It is 
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hardly necessary to deal with die rest of the people since, as will be 
seen in Chapter VI below, they are numerically unimportant and their 
welfare is also indirecdy bound up with that of the cultivator, inas¬ 
much as they subsist by supplying him with the litde luxuries and 
conveniences with which in bad seasons, when money is scarce, he al¬ 
together dispenses. The ryots of the district are few of them great 
landholders. On only three per cent, of the pattas is the assessment 
over Rs. 50 per annum, and in the case of 69 per cent, of them it 
is less than Rs.lO. It is therefore only the smaller farmer that need be 
considered. 

The economic condition of this class depends upon two sets of 
factors, namely the natural characteristics of the country in which 
they live and their energy and ability in combating such of these 
characteristics as are unfavourable. 

The natuinl conditions of Anantapur could scarcely be more 
inimical to agricultural prosperity than they are. The soil is most of 
it wretchedly infertile, the rainfall is light and uncertain, fuel and 
fodder are scarce, irrigation facilities arc few, the indigenous catde are 
bad, manure is difficult to get and the people are few in number. As 
will be seen in Chapter VIII below, the district has suffered in 
consequence from constant famines and scarcities. 

The qualifications of the ryot for meeting those adverse charac¬ 
teristics and his resulUint condition cannot be better described than by 
quoting the following passages from a report upon the subject written 
in 1887 by Sir Fredeidck Nicholson when Collector:— 

“ In the matter of education and intellectual status, the district is 
probably the most backward in the Presidency. Real education is 
too important a factor in the problem to be ignored, and so long as 
ignorance holds entire sway, tliere seems little hope of such a general 
advance, at all events along the agricultural line, as to push back the 
famine difficulty. The histoiy of the district, as of similar ones, shows 
that the pressure of food failures is absolutely insufficient per se to 
induce decided advances; whether the apathy arise from frequent 
failure, or from fatalism, or from improvidence, or from ignorance, or 
from hereditary conservatism, or from want of example and emulation, 
it is certain that there is at present a total absence of effort and deter¬ 
mined sti*uggle except on the old lines; no marriage in this district 
has ever yet been delayed for fear of not being able to provide for a 
family, or because the family property would have to be sub-divided, 
or because capital was wanting to stock and work a new farm; no new 
agricultural departure, save only in the matter of a few ploughs in the 
richer part of the district, has been taken; no determined effort has 
been made to force an unwilling soil to yield more than it has hitherto 
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CHAP. IV. 3^elded ; not even patent advantages, such as those of wells in wet 

CoZS tre^planting, of due manurial conservation, or of 

OF Agri- cattle tr^tment, have been even moderately adopted; only in the 
cuLTURisTs. matt» of water supply do they follow the ancestral custom of laboriously 
bimging- nils of water to their distant fields. The ryots are only 
air y indusrious, and that only in the ancestral grooves. It cannot 
be doubted that real education must be looked to for the mental 
development of the lyot; self-interest such as acts upon Europeans 
and impels Aem to the accumulation of wealth, to the hereditary 
s gg e with nature, to new developments whether of agriculture, 
manu cture, or trade, to the acquisition of knowledge and to prudence 
? ® insufficient as a motive power in this district. 

" ft* *^*^^°*’. ^ given has little or no connection with a lad’s 
jWer-We; there is nothing in it to help him to farm; it does not 

th!? w u or to think new 

products. Probably an adaptation 
far scheme to the wants of the agriculturist will go 

rf “ “P » to face fte famtoe p„bl«n. .A, for *e woaitt, 

fircf 's simply non-existent. Taking the ryot 

fa ^ his cultivation is good evidence of his poverty, whUe there 
a temble absent of jewellery amongst the females; this latter 

Hr. “arked to one coming from the south. The ryot 

value in his land; to judge by registration 

Jffietr’ ; in soL parts 

hardly a marketable article: at all events the 

Shrn.1 this stands in his way should he 

^vent^eS? ^“P^v^ts; though on the other hand it tends to 

Sr ’^®‘J^®“;“<^«htedness. . . . Another evidence of poverty is tlie 

S wSr^ ‘^“'tict, and these generally 

Sbrl ^ r ^^tile the district is without 

rriL^lnHr whether as 

regards agnculture or other industries. 


its population follows as a 
tier for discussion. Anantapur is always in danger at least of 
distress; sods ^d climate are adverse, produce but scanty, the ryot 

non-existent. The mere abundance of land and scantiness of 
“othing; distress does not arise from the pressure of 
population upon the land in the sense of a dense population on a 
estneted area; pressure here is the inabUity of the bulk of the soil 

Tridd abest landi 
to yidd a crop m bad seasons, and no abundance of land will 

compensate for t^t inability. The district had in 1871 a density o 

population of only 152 to the square mile, as against 226 for the 
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Presidency generally, yet the distress in 1877-78 was probably CHAP. IV. 

severest in this and Bellary district; hence the pressure of population Economic 

on area was not the cause of famine, but the pressure upon the 

existing means and methods of getting a livelihood and of raising culturists. 

crops. If indeed capital and cattle and manure were more abundant, 

a large area might be cultivated in good years, and the surplus 

stored; but this is impossible, there being no such capital available, 

and if there were it would best be devoted to intensive cultivation 

rather than to a precarious extension. Capital will not descend 

from the sky (though it can arise out of the earth) and there seems 

therefore no way of making the district regularly maintain itself other 

than by acting on the ryot in the matter of education in rural 

economy, as, for instance^ by inculcating and inducing the adoption 

of the homestead system, so that the ryot by living on his own 

fields may devote himself more closely to the fields, may fence and 

thoroughly till a moderate area, may adopt the natural and 

sufficient manurial system which physiologically links agriculture and 

sanitation, may have the power of keeping his own cattle free from 

danger of infection, and generally may be tempted to combat more 

vigorously with hostile nature. The ryot himself seems the principal 

factor in the problem, for it is absurd to suppose that a district could 

not maintain, even under present climatic conditions, a much larger 

population; it is absurd to suppose that five or six bushels can be 

even approximately a proper yield under even decent cultivation; 

hence it seems desirable to attack the ryot and to bring the force and 

stimulus of education in agriculture and rural economy to bear upon 

him. As regards other industries, they are but rural and will follow 

the ryot; if he fails, so will they; they live upon his produce, 

and cannot yield help in maintaining him or the surplus members of 

his family. Indeed the district is not one where any existing 

non-agricultural industry has any hope of flourishing, for it has 

neither minerals nor forests, nor any product save those of agriculture.’* 

With the object of helping the latest ideas on agricultural 
matters to reach the ryot, an Agricultural Society was started at 
Penukonda at the end of 1901. It is still in existence and has on 
its rolls 300 members belonging to the district and 200 from outside 
it. Its President and Vice-President are respectively the Collector 
and the Head Assistant. It publishes a periodical devoted mainly 
to agricultural matters, distributes leaflets and organises lectures on 
these subjects, has held an exhibition, has induced some of its members 
to experiment with ground-nut and potatoes and is negotiating the 
purchase of a piece of wet land under the Penukonda tank which 
is to serve as a trial ground and model farm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FORESTS. 

FoRESTS-Their fomer Condition-Beginnings of conservancy-The exist- 

the north and centre of the 
district—In the southern taluks—Working plans. 

r. The for^ts of the district nowhere consist of really dense g-rowtli 
. or larp timber and in many parts they contain practically no trees at 
all. Lo(^ tradition declares that not so long ago the hills which are 
. now so bare were covered with jungle of respectable dimensions, but 
the point IS one which is not now easily susceptible of either proof or 
disproof. Writing in 1880 of the forest round about Kottakdta in 
enukonck taluk, Colonel Beddome said that though he could then 
nowhere find a single Hardwickia tree which had escaped the bill- 
■ o t e graziers, and it was impossible to get beams of this wood 

in ose parts, the houses in all the adjoining villages showed that 

some t ^ irty or orty years before fine beams were procurable in laive 
quantities. He considered that “ the destruction in these hiU forests 
protebly commenced only some forty or fifty years back; in tire 
turbulent times prior to 1800 it is not likely that the villagers owned 

° grazing ground 

^thout dnving the herds to the hills, and it is well-known tLt until 

about forty or fifty years ago these hills were the haunts of the worst 
class of dacoits in this part of the Presidency, and were probably a 
terra %noognita to all others.’* ^ ^ 

Hardwickia is certainly a much persecuted tree, as the inner bark 
of Its young branches yields a valuable fibre for ropes and its leaves 
make good manure. It is therefore often pollarded by the ryots. 
But a worse enemy to the forests than either the graziers or the ryots, 
were the bangle-makers. The alkaline earth of which ‘ bangle glass ’ is 
made is very common in the district, and since in the days before 
for^t co^ervancy began fuel could be had for nothing, the manufac¬ 
ture of bangles was a profitable business. In 1880 Mr. Gamble 
S “ Penukonda taluk, no less than 93 

“tS al^doned and eighteen working. 

The kilns which were not working,” he wrote, “are chiefly those 

unif ^°^ked and worked 

^til all the wood in the neighbourhood had disappeared and then 

rtouk^^r*'^® was shifted.” The large amount of fuel 
equired for the busmess may be. gathered from the fact that the fur¬ 
naces were sometimes kept glowing for sixteen days on end. 
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It is difficult to understand how in an area which was so sparsely 
populated and, since it was to a great extent cut off by want of roads 
from communication with the outside world, contained no large 
market for timber, either the wanton mischief of the graziers pointed 
out by Colonel Beddome or the demand for wood for ordinary agri¬ 
cultural or domestic purposes could have so utterly ruined the forest 
in so short a time; but the requirements of these bangle-kilns must 
have been very great and their large numbers may well have caused 
rapid and extensive denudation of the forests. 

For many years after the district was ceded to the British little 
or nothing was done to conserve its forests. Mr. F. W. Robertson, 
who was its Collector from 1824 until his death in 1838, planted 
many scattered topes about it and later on the Jungle Conservancy 
Fund established some hundreds more in various places in the low 
country and also nominally reserved parts of the forest round 
Kottakdta. But Robertson’s plantations were all sold in 1859; the 
Jungle Conservancy’s topes were chiefly babul growth on poor black 
cotton-soil, abandoned tank-beds and so forth; and the result of its 
attempted reservation round Kottakdta, as may be gathered from 
Colonel Beddome’s account of those forests already quoted, was 
infinitesimal. 

Systematic conservancy in the district dates, as elsewhere, from 
the passing of the Madms Forest Act of 1882. From a variety of 
causes, however, the work of selecting, settling and demarcating the 
forests in Anantapur in accordance with the provisions of that enact¬ 
ment proceeded very slowly, and it was not until ten years after the 
Act was made law that any notable progress was made. 

The figures in the margin show the situation of the forests as 

they stand at present. It will 
he seen that the proportion of 
forest to total area is lowest in 
the three central taluks of the 
district where hills are fewest 
and the rainfall lightest. Pro¬ 
posals arc under consideration 
for extending the reserves in the 
Penukonda and Madakaslra 
taluks, and in the south-west 
corner of Dharmavaram. 


The official figures of the areas of the different reserves do not 
show clearly in what places there are the greatest continuous stretches 
of forest, for blocks which are really contiguous are often called by 
8 


Talnk. 

Area in 
square 
miles of 
forests. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total area. 

Gooty 

94 

9 

Tadpatri 

78 

12 

Anantapur ... 

48 

6 

Dharmavaram. 

49 

7 

Kalyandrug ... 

44 

5 

Penukonda ... 

106 

16 

Hindupur 

52 

12 

Madakasira ... 

39 

9 

District... 

510 

9 
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Forests. 

The exist¬ 
ing forests. 


sei^te names and entered separately in the lists. The largest un¬ 
broken extents of forest are those on the Ndgasamudram hills, from 
near Pdtakottacheruvu southwards to Kiid^ru; on the Muchukdta 
range, from the Penn^r down to, and across, the ChitrAvati; the block 
south and ^st of Mallappakonda; that round about Amagonda- 

^ ?? Penukonda hills; and tho.se on the hills 

west of Madakasfra town. 


Their cha¬ 
racteristics. 


majonty of the reserves are on the hills, but there are 
^0 scattered blocks m the low country which have been taken up 
or special r^ons, such as the babul reserves at Guntakal and PAmidi, 
e (^jep 1 tope (planted in 1869-70) between Gooty .station and 
tank, the two palmyra and date topes near Anantapur, and othere. 

already, none of the reserves on the hiUs contain 
o any re size or density. Some of them are almost devoid 
f any growth at all. It is on record that in the case of many of them 
ere was not even sufficient timber in them when they were first 
furnish the central post round which the .stone 
are usually built! The receipts from the .sale of 
frnm an«i the revenue is nearly all of it derived 

‘minor produce,’ such as, tanning bark.s 
Sh. ^ a^^ulata), lac, wax, honey, fruit and .so 


In the north 
and centre 
of the dis¬ 
trict. 


much north^em and central parts of the district are 

TiLtiorT stands at a higher 

and morm ^ there runs up to meet the Mysore plateau, 

jj, the'^^ t usually richer and deeper there 

Suk Nigasamudram hiUs in Gooty 

chiefly of alh’ ^ ^ scattered and stunted growth consisting 

oHs ahonl T? carandas, mixed in places with acacia sundra, 

MudiukS S °f any sort whatever. The 

ffood deal of th ^ ^dpatri and Anantapur taluks contain a 

fhe hardtt aSl b^ata, which yields perhaps 

1 S, ^ leanest timber in India, and the fact that this is 

k wfnd ?? ^ V. Anantapur to Tadpatri where 

whole of this'^block ^ u ^ erroneous idea that the 

generally of murWK^ ^ Hardwickia forest. It really consists 
SrS ^ 1 . "^• as the others in the north of the 

ct. ^e soil in much of it is extremely shallow, the rock comincr 

Ito ai surface, and regeneration is very slow 

required by the ryots are imported from the Nallamiilais in Kumool, 
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It is a somewhat curious fact that while on both these lines of hills 
tliere are a certain number of fair-sized saplings yet exceedingly few 
seedlings are visible. The reason is that each summer the seedlings 
get killed back by the heat but that their roots survive and go yearly 
further and further down until they finally reach a moister stratum, 
when they quickly become saplings of some size. The grass 
on these hills is usually a thin kind of spear-grass which is of 
relatively small value as fodder. There is a considerable demand 
among the ryots for leaves for manure. In Madakasfra taluk the 
hdrmtja tree (pongamia glabra) is systematically planted and tended, 
even on putta lands, for the sake of its leaves, but in the north and 
centre of the distiict tliis custom is unknown and green manure is 
scarce. 

In the southern portion of the district the best of the forests, both 
in point of growth and in the variety and value of the trees found in 
them are those on the Mallappakonda hills, especially the portions 
round about Kottakota. The reserve called after this place is the 
most promising in the district. Part of it has been surrounded with a 
stone wall and it has been entirely closed to grazing since 1890. 
Here there is a considerable amount of Hardwickia (in the Kottakdta 
block this ti'ee forms 40 per cent, of the crop); some teak, which 
Iiowever is usually a stunted coppice and for some reason does not 
reproduce itself at all freely; a good deal of satin-wood (chloroxyloii 
swietenia) which show's signs of spreading rapidly; and, in several 
places on the tops of the hills, bamboos. 

On the Penukonda range of hills the growth is less varied and 
valuable, and the three trees above referred to are scarce or alto¬ 
gether absent. In one or two places near Penukonda a little sandal 
and a few bamboos occur. 

On the -Madakasira hills a similar condition of things is found. 
There is a little satin-wood near Madakasira itself but elsewhere the 
growth consists very largely of such trees and shrubs as albizzia 
amara, dodonteci yiscosa and cassia auriculata. There are no 
bamboos. 

The grass on many of these southern hills is a kind of tufted 
lemon-grass which is nearly as inferior a fodder as the spear-grass o 
the northern taluks. It would perhaps be worth while to see whether 
more valuable varieties would not grow. 

For the north of the district working plans are still under consider¬ 
ation. In the south, they have recently been sanctioned for Dharma- 
varam, Penukonda, Hindupur and Madakasira. It is clear tliat an 
increase in its vegetation is of the greatest importance to the district* 
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^ater^upply in 
“<> Chtalvatij: chok 

2^ h.^ “t- 1'"“‘^.I'-ves, g.n*,g, fi„«;od and 

all these ne ^ ^ is now conspicuous for its short supplies of 

^ “ “I’O '■'“ >!>»• it tt. rngenemaoJ of thn 

^dv wJ? “ ““'i'-i. ■>»•«« the pmcesn will bn an 
visible in arno^^^ i^^if improvement is donbtless already 

SSrL “ been protected Mr. Gamble said of the 

»^?v,TT,aIr“a” "'bi* ba™ bm 

2T Zk^ ?, “t',?®‘be hill, have so covered thZselves 
But instance.*; tn tV. ° elieve that they are the same localities.” 
GuttSTwe!? ® block known as 

cost of Roinn ®“aosed in 1886-7 with a stone wall buUt at a 

Si^nd nrotrct!f «but to all 

1 , ^‘•“bmethat the soil in it is most 

buf Srtil • Srov^th is better tlian it was. 

LidSL doUchandrone crispa, the 

takb^nLce i T the natural regeneration which is 

king place is almost neghgible in quantity. 

disbS’™l^l‘l? i 'bat the soil in most ,»rt, of the 

sSmd TT Z. “ “ ‘'”b». i» »«ll enited to the Rrowth of 

topes have succeZ mnld be quoted of the manner in which 
them. ^ w en circumstances seemed altogether ag-ainst 

throughouT°&e"^i’il!L^''HiA2o e^te'isive sowing 

with date and hamft dierto, except for some e.xperiments 

mis ta bl^ZdZ^’ ■“ •° •b' '««“ by this 

<roHi'clZ2dl'''.b'’r "b* “ “'bnn nmnber of 

each of these will be entiify'^dS f one-sixth part of 

live fece and rigorously p^tectrii 

S w^“* ^ ”™' i* b''»" ibn monsion,; with 

olZelTjSeZreST “ *'''= ““ » <'» 

already been definitelylfduded 
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In the seventh year from starting operations another one-sixth of 
each working circle is to be similarly protected, closed for 24 years 
and sown. In the thirteenth year a third one-sixth will be similarly 
treated, and so on up to tlie thirty-first year from the time of 
starting. Thus in the first six years five-sixths of each circle will' be 
open to grazing; in the next six, two-thirds; in the succeeding six, 
one half; and in the six after that one-third. In the two six year 
periods following this, the blocks reserv'ed respectively first and 
second will become ready for grazing, and the proportion open 
will remain at one-third. Thereafter it will increase at the end of 
each six year period until the whole area is again open to grazing. 
Bamboos will be separately worked on a six year rotation. 

It is hoped that by these means the bare hills will eventually be 
re-clothed and will form a source of considerable revenue by 
supplying the local population with small timber, fuel, fodder and 
manure leaves. As soon as the growth is fairly established the forests 
would be treated on the system of * coppice with standards.’ An 
essential point in the plan is that it should be steadily adhered to. 

It has been suggested that in the next scarcity famine labour 
should be utilised for digging pits on the hills in which seeds could 
be sown. The work would not, of course, be directly remunerative, 
but seeing that there are very few sources of irrigation 
which a-equire repair and that along many of the roads there is 
already stocked more metal (collected in recent famines) than can be 
utilised for many years to come it is not easy to suggest relief works 
in this district which can be classed as such. 

The working plan operations above refen^ed to will naturally 
require an addition to the staff of the department and, among 
others, proposals for increasing the number of the ranges are under 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 

INDUSTRIKS-Gunny- 

Condition of i-ViA Cotton-dyeing — Silk-weaving—Silk-dyeing — 

nS-?ott?n H 

P'-^ssing-Jaggery-making-Oils-Tanning 
Exporte.imoJ4«£M'^l°®. '^^’■®-P‘'P«>--Wood-carving. Tradk- 
weight—Grain Weights ' and Measures—T able of 

measnres-Lineal measures- 

Anan'^on the percentage of the people in 

of the land for Aeir 

Sound '^ho do not actually till 

crons since their ^ welfare on the prosperity of the 

rs »*'' outHdeV&trict and 

•»"- »> "f» i« on 

higher oronoSn^^ t^'an thretMiuarters of the population, whicli is a 

n™.l‘?'SL„dnS’l= ^T^^dS^n 

of the Lambddis rnar= J u chiefly in the hands 

and for their skina • i, ^ ^ valued as manuring agents 

the latter of which’is^^U to °thfi? “T°“ 

referred to later nn in .r- u ^ttrubas to make the blankets 
qSL at HinT th^ chapter. Sheep are collected in large 

to b« convortJd taB *'* “ Bangalore 

amallor than in almost any Ma “*o“> 

are, moreovm, with the sJleeac^tiofSft^,?^ oalhngs m most 

^ nnlm^tmnrrt&S?'—-X 
donSra.7«SrdS:“«Te^,S“^»r Popula- 

into weaver, of gnnny, sUk ^ “S' *” 
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Gunny is made from locally grown sunn hemp (crotolaria juncea) 
in a few villages among which may be mentioned ByAdiger^ in 
Madakasfra taluk, Chilumuttiiru and Hindupur. The hemp is a 
five months’ crop and is irrigated. The fibre is extracted by the 
usual process of soaking the stems of the plants in water for four 
or five days and then beating them with a stick. The gunny is 
woven in strips and then sown into bags. Coloured stripes are 
inserted by dyeing some of the threads with indigo or turmeric or 
by smearing them with red earth. The industry is a very small 
one, less than a dozen families at each of these villages being 
employed at it. The bags made are disposed of locally. 

The cotton-weaving industry consists mainly in the making of 
the coarse white sheeting which the average ryot wears and the colour¬ 
ed cloths used by the women. There is in addition some little 
manufacture of tapes for cots (chiefly by Ddddkulas) and of cloths for 
turbans and bodices, and in Uravakonda five or six families occasion¬ 
ally make striped cotton nigs similar to those woven at Ad6ni. 

The coarse white cloths for the men are woven in very many vil¬ 
lages and mainly by the MAlas. Imported mill-made thread is gener¬ 
ally employed, but here and there the ryots still spin thread from their 
own cotton and give it to the MAlas to be woven, paying them for 
their labour. 

Cotton cloths for women are similarly made in very many villages. 
The chief centres of industry are however Tadpatri, Uravakonda 
and Dharmavaram, and the castes which are chiefly employed in it 
the D^vAngas, Tdgatas and Sdles with a fair sprinkling of Musalmans, 

The processes and implements employed do not differ from those 
in use elsewhere and need not be described in detail. As in other 
districts, the women and children assist in the preparation of the warp 
and other preliminary steps. 

Practically all the thread used is mill-made and is imported from 
other parts of India or from Europe. Much of it is bought ready- 
dyed. Where the dyeing is effected locally it is very usually done by 
people other than the weavers. The Rangdris, a Mardtha caste, and 
the Musalmans do much of it. Except that indigo (either grown in 
Tadpatri taluk or imported from Cuddapah) is still used for blue, the 
dyes are almost always imported mineral preparations. Only some 
half a dozen colours are employed, but the combination of these in the 
process of weaving produces other tints—an indigo warp crossed by 
a dark red woof making, for example, a cloth of a dull purplish colour. 
Both the colours employed and the combinations made are, in general,, 
inferior to those of the Bellary weavers, 
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they are warp and woof of silk are not often made, as 

ScTarTlanW The best in the 

of silk ‘shot’ with^ ^ 1 *^ I^harmavaram. Some of these are made 
inches wide wn f and are ornamented with borders nine 

each end are ^ thread and for some eighteen inches at 

that the cloth ie patterns m gold thread so lavishly applied 

made here to «?n ^ K^ndd and other forei^ patterns are also 

confined to a Elsewhere the weaving of silk is usually 

edffe of the cotto °''i *u ^®ur to six inches wide, along the 

usually of cotton ^Tt^^ ’ the woof of the fabric is 

Tone cdour ^nd tV® have one of the borders 

kinrof chief centres for this 

the weaving of cottoiT but ^th as Aose (already mentioned) for 
S^es PadJaS^? ; I 1 h done by Pattu 

mor^uteS the ^ and Patt^ (a Maritha caste which is uncom- 

however, 

thooghso^e^Jto’^^"'/'''"^'^ 

in Bellaiy. ombay side or from the retail dealers 

sometimL^dyed ready-dyed and 

used for silk and arp r .4 vegetable dyes are still 

any separate castes r ^ ^ weavers themselves and not by 

you™ are »■“ 

made from mineii dyes and thSHST'e”'*- a n 

toned vegetable dyes 

the I^taS'^o°'ad™ T” ‘f »' 

and pay^rt,l^^“ ?' take Ute finished cloths 

are often Mirvtlris and the’’Mrh°‘ fabonr. These capitalists 

« the mannfactaL „■ , o' ya™ and dyes and the sale 

exported both to the If ^ P by them. The cloths are 

even to Coorg and Sout^r^^ residency and to Mysore and some g*o, 
never make large profits piece-work wages can 

looms, their returns are very smaU^dTu bad'^^'"^ Tfi 

cloths at once falls off ^ ^ seasons the demand for 

dearest. “^eans when food is 

Chotdfam”anTtosoTee«2i^^^^ 

the chief centre The rlotli • ® Guttiiru. Pdmidi is 

ei centre. The cloths printed there (and at Choulldru) bear a 
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general resemblance to the well-known * palampores ’ of Masulipatam 
and Kdkbasti. The work is done by Mar^tha Rangdris, some 
reference to whom will be found in the account of Pdmidi in Chapter 
XV. 


The cotton fabric on which the cloths are printed is all of it 
imported from Europe. It comes in large bales. The processes 
followed in the printing of the designs on this consist of a tedious 
series of washings in various mixtures to get rid of the sizing in the 
cloth and render it soft enough to take the printing evenly and well, 
more washings in other mixtures to render the dyes fast and yet 
others to make the colours brilliant. But the Rangdris are very chary 
of affording any detailed particulars of these processes as they say 
that their industry has already suffered severely from the competition 
of the machine-printed imitations of their productions and they are 
afraid of yet further violations of their trade secrets. 

The printing is usually done in only two colours, a fine deep red 
(a vegetable dye) and a black made from iron, but in the case of some 
of the cloths additional designs are super-imposed upon these at tire 
last moment in a yellow made with turmeric and a vivid green aliza¬ 
rine dye, neither of which harmonise in any way with the red of the 
ground-work. No blue is used in the printing as the Rang^ris are 
prohibited by some odd caste rule from having anything to do with 
indigo. 

The printing is effected by stamping the cloths by hand with 
teak-wood blocks on which are cut in high relief elaborate conven¬ 
tional or diaper patterns or representations of tigers, camels, elephants, 
horsemen, parrots and the like. These blocks are made locally by 
certain members of the community. The designs are bold and good 
and the deep red colour used is most effective. 

The manufactures include palampores or bedspreads, canopy 
cloths, praying cloths for Musalmans and Ling^yats, cloths for 
women’s wear copied from Kdlahasti, Berhampore, Cocanada and 
Pondicherry designs, and patterns specially made for customer in 
Burma and Ceylon. The ‘ Pondicherry ’ cloths consist of delicate 
white designs on a ground of the aforesaid deep red and are in exceL 
lent taste. The cloths for the Burma and Ceylon markets are printed 
with less conspicuous patterns of the same kind—usually vaiying 
arrangements of white dots on the red ground. These are made by 
stamping the required patterns in melted wax on the undyed cloth 
and then plunging the whole fabric into the vats. The portions of 
the doth on which the wax has been imprinted are unaffected by the 
dye and while the rest of the fabric becomes red they remain white, 
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The market for Pdmidi cloths is a wide one. Among other 
places they are sent to Bangalore, Bellary, Madras, Sholdpur, 

even Aden. In Burma and the 
otraits the Rangdns have their own shops. 

T^o or tliree families in Pdmidi and some more in Penukonda 
the gay cloths in which the Lambddi women 

delight. 

The black woollen blanket (kambli) of the country, which serves 
^ .4 L clothes or umbreUa, as need may require, is 

made from the wool of the black and white sheep by the Kumbas, 
the shepherd caste. 

The sheep are first shorn when they are six months old (the 
s ears us ^e of thesame pattern as in England) and thereafter twice 
a }^ar unti ey are four years old, after which their wool is worthless 
and they are converted into mutton. The wool is cleaned and 
loosmed wth a bow like that employed for cleaning cotton but 
snmUen and IS then spun by hand. It is never dyed, but fancy grey 
M white borders or stnpes are made by picking out the different 
colours of the natural wool. 

nri are woven on a loom designed on much the usual 

Pnmitive and clumsy in practice. The shuttle is of the 
0 (1^ kind but is so badly made that it sticks every second or 

lon^n ^ is added, a 

g piece of smooA wood is inserted behind it and used to push it 

reokc'S after^/r* thread and is then removed only to be laboriously 
repkced ^er the next thread. It would seem possible to improve 

bv bekf ^ stiffened 

wLer ^ ^ pounded tamarind seed.s and 

taluk—except perhaps 
SlrtS ’'l^fkand white sheep are few in numbL-Ld aJe 

are^m^ufa «“siderable quantities to other districts. The best kinds 

Some Kan^napalli in Kalyandrug taluk are noted. 

t T of the first shearing, carefully 

ha^-picked, but none of them approach in fineness the best of the 

an^. cheapest kmds may be purchased for six or eight 

In one of the hamlets of Kunutfiru, four miles north-west of 
Ph^avaram (see Chapter XV), three Pfid^kuk families who 
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recently came there from the Pulivendla taluk weave coloured rugs 
from sheep’s wool which they spin and dye tliemselves. These are 
not artistic productions. 

Next to the above textile occupations the industries which 
employ the largest number of the inhabitants of Anantapur are those 
which are concerned with the preparation for the market of the 
agricultural products of the district, namely the cleaning and pressing 
of cotton, the manufacture of jaggery from sugar-cane juice, the 
making of various oils and the tanning of the skins of goats and 
sheep. None of these, however, are large industries. 

Cotton, as has already been seen in Chapter IV, is only gi-own 
in any quantity in the two northern taluks. The crop is generally 
sold to die presses at Tadpatri, Timmancherla and Guntakal ei±er 
through brokei-s or direct. The presses buy it either just as it is— 
widi the seeds, leaves, dirt, etc., with which' it gets mixed—or 
cleaned. Cleaning is usually undertaken by the brokers, who 
anploy coolies for the work. It is usujilly done with an instrument 
called in Telugu a girihu or a ruithnam. This consists of two horizontal 
wooden cylinders set close to one another in a frame and revolved in 
opposite directions, towards one another, by a handle. The cotton 
is fed between the rollers and the seeds and dirt are squeezed out of 
it. The cleaning done by this machine is imperfect and the cotton 
comes out in a matted state with the fibres lying" in all directions, 
making it troublesome to awd subsequently. When the cotton is 
required for the local spinning" of the coarse cotton cloths referred to 
above, the Ddd6kulas cleiin it further with a bow. The cotton is placed 
on a bamboo grating. Above it is suspended a bow .some six feet 
long. The string of this is placed in the middle of the cotton and is 
then continuously .struck with a piece of wood shaped like a dumb¬ 
bell. The vibrations of the string jerk the cotton into the air, free it 
from the seed, which falls through the grating", and loosen tlie 
fibres so that the material is much more easily spun into thread. 

The growing of sugar-cane is almost entirely confined tf> the 
Hindupur and Penukonda taluks and only in the former of these is it 
at all an important crop. Iron railLs for e,xtracting the juice have now 
very generally superseded the old inefficient wooden machines. 
Ryots who cannot afford to buy them, hire them, the usual charge be- 
ing one rupee a day. The jaggery is made in the usual unscientific 
maimer by boiling the juice in shallow iron pans and afterwards sepa¬ 
rating the molasses with wet water-weeds. Most of it is expoited 
from Hindupur railway station, whence it goes chiefly to Tadpatri, 
Ad6ni and Kurnool district. The profits from sugar-cane cultivation 
are high but the expenses are also very considerable and the crop 
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CHAP. VI. greatly exhausts the soL Near Hindupur a little sugar-candy is 
InduI™™ refined sugar and allowing it to cool and crystallise. 

— • The syrup which then remsuns is also again boiled and converted 

‘ into soft sugar. 

Castor is the only oil-seed which occupies any noteworthy pro¬ 
portion of the cultivable area of the district, though in Dharniavaram 
(and to a Iras extent in Anantapur) much gingelly is grown. Oil is 
also made in small quantities from the seeds of the nini, ippe and 
kinup trees, from cocoanut kernels and from safflower. The castor 
seed is first boiled or roasted and then crushed either with a pestle or 
mortar or in the common country oil-mill. It is ne,Kt boiled with 
^tra unffl the oil rises to the top. The oil is then skimmed off. In 
Madakasfra an improved iron mill has recently been set up. Castor 
is the usual lamp^il of the country. The cake is often used as manure 
(on wet lands) and is also exported for the same purpose, some of 
it going to the Nilgins for use on the coffee and tea estates there. 

The other oils are all cold-drawn in the ordinary mill, 
ometimes the ryots give the Gdnigas (the oilmonger caste) their 
OTO seed to have the oil extracted from it, paying them for the 
labour, and sometimes the Gdnigas buy the seed and sell tlie oil 
nude from it In Dharmav-aram town, which is noted for its 
gmgeUy oil, there is a settlement of Tamil oil-makers. This oil is 
used for cooking. The cake is given to the cattle and is also eaten 
^ jaggery as a sort of relish by some of the lower castes. 

Tanning. As elsewhere, the Mddigas tan hides and skins by rough 

processes and manufacture leather for well-buckets, shoes, and the 
other requirem^ts of the vUlagers. The leather shoes of native 
pattern made in Anantapur town have a great local reputation, 
ere is an old-established tannery near Gooty railway station which 
ongs to a firm of Labbais, and elsewhere in the district raw skins 
AT goats ^ are exported in considerable quantities. 

Much of this trade is in the hands of the Labbais and no doubt the 
skins eventually find their way to Madras for export to America. 

m^fng. there remain the few industries connected with the 

natural products of the district—its minerals and vegetable growth. 

Ite minerals are of only the very slightest industrial importance. 
Ite diamonds, corundum, iron-sand and steatite have been suffi- 
ciently referred to in Chapter I (p. 10) above. A few words may be 
add^ riding the manufacture of bangles from its alkaline 
rarms. The chief centres of this industry are perhaps Guttdru, 
Madakasfra and Gangindnipalle in Dharmavaram taluk, but it 
IS earned on in many villages in all the other taluks except 
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(apparently) Tadpatri. The bangles made are of ‘glass’ and are only CHAP. VL 
of the very cheapest and most ordinary kinds. Certain varieties of Arts and 
alkaline earth {soudu) are first collected and lixiviated with water. Ind ustr ies. 
The alkalies in the resulting liquid are left to crystallise out by Bangle- 
solar evaporation. Where the particular kind of soudAi required making, 
is common, this process is sometimes carried out by others than 
the actual bangle-makers, the crystals being exported for sale to 
these latter. The crystals are next mixed with a kind of flint found 
locally and some old broken bangles, and the whole is fused in 
a furnace into a vitreous mass resembling impure glass. The furnace 
is kept glowing for several (sometimes as many as sixteen) days con¬ 
tinuously, and the glass is coloured while being fused—sulphate of iron 
being used for red, copper for green, indigo for blue, and so on. This 
glass is next taken from the crucibles, powdered, and remelted in 
smaller furnaces. The bangles are made by taking a small quantity 
of this melted glass on the point of an iron rod which is then twirled 
rapidly round until the glass assumes the form of a rough ring. This 
ring is transferred while still glowing to a heated conical clay mould 
held by a boy. The boy twirls the mould quickly round with one 
hand while with the other he shapes the ring into a bangle with an 
iron instrument resembling an ordinary awl. A man and boy can 
make from 2,000 to 3,000 bangles in this manner in a day. The 
wholesale price at the place of manufacture is about Rs.2 a maund of 
2,400 bangles but this increases rapidly in a direct ratio with the 
distance to which they are exported. 

The industry was very profitable as long as the bangle-makers 
were able to fell all the jungles for fuel without let or hindrance—-the 
damage they have done to the forests is referred to in Chapter V—but 
it has now fallen off in importance. 

An English Company with a capital of four lakhs has recently Aloe fil)re. 
begun the extraction of fibre from the aloes (agave americana) which 
are so common in the district. It is at present using two steam 
decorticators, one of which is working at S6mandt5palle in the 
Penukonda taluk and the other at Rdmpuram, on the bank of the 
Penn^r, fourteen miles south-east of Kalyandrug. After being 
decorticated, dried in the sun and beaten, the fibre is sent to 
Guntakal to be pressed for shipment and thence despatched 
abroad—chiefly to England and America. The chief difficulty at 
present appears to be the cost of carting the aloes to the machines— 
for thirty tons of leaves only give about one ton of fibre—but the 
Company has planted some 2,000 acres in compact blocks with aloe 
(and proposes to open up yet more ground) and when this arrives at 
maturity the expense of carting the leaves will be greatly reduced 
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at NXaddala if th'e 

P.p^ Thepap.ri.„„ch„,edMyby„^^,. 

Wood-casing ,^n hardly be said to be carried on as an art in the 
’p ^ KnigAras of many villages, more especially in the 

c ^ ^ district, cut the ornamental jambs and lintels which 

doorways, and now and again decorate a 
^ple In Tadpatri and elsewhere they also carve small 
wooden toys of manifold varieties. 

compUed for districts separately and 
he offiod figures re ate to the Deccan as a whole. It is not there- 
tore possible to speak with certainty of the course of commerce in 

W o a *i!’ ® ^ seen, the manufactures of the district arc 

lew, and the trade merely consists in the collection of tlie various 

distribution of the imports. 

the district and 

rol^'%’^ ""P°tts are perhaps cotU 

wZt5^’, tanmng-barks, blankets, hides and skins and 

and Euronp° principal imports, salt, kerosine, cattle 

and European piece-goods and yarn. 

vear?b^'^rr is probably the most important. In a fair 

b a ^ood - r ten to fifteai lakhs and 

Llf koJi 7i? much more than this. Of the food^ains, 
™ed taluks are those Ihiefly 

2b auriV bark of the 

STScr^ on all the stony, red-soil wastes in 

NeUom* Tb?®°*“bay Presidency and from 
bli between the two is referred to in Chapter XII 

"^Pi ^ ^ the lighting oil of the 

white cloth*; fnr i-h ' piece-goods imported are mainly 

whrte cloths for the men. The women, except those of tire upp<i 

castes, rarely wear anything but the cloths made locally. 

butiof S “ the local distri- 

buhon of the imports the weekly markets play an important part. 

‘^“"trol of the Local Bo2:d.s. 
amounts paid for the right of collecting the usual 

f ^ ‘ T ^ "^°"t important in the 

YAdiw’ TT^ b“t ^fter a long interval, come those at Tadpatri, 

Yddiki, Uravakonda and Penukonda P 
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The weights and measures in popular use frequently differ in a 
bewildering manner from taluk to taluk, and even from village to 
village, and consequendy all that will here be attempted is to give some 
account, based on a report kindly furnished by the Collector, of the 
values of them which are more generally accepted. 


.The ordinary table of weights is as under :— 
21 tolas (of *4114 of an ounce) = 1 seer. 
15 ,seers 
2 sava seers . 

2 adi seers . 

12 seers 
4 dhadiyams. 


1 sava seer. 

1 adi seer (3 seers). 

1 panch seer (6 seers). 
1 dhadiyam. 

1 maund (25‘92 lbs.) 


The reason, it is said, why a weight of six seers is called panch 
seer, which literally means ^ five seers,* is that the old maund weighed 
40 seers instead of 48 as at present. The panch seer was then equal 
to five seers or one-eighth of .a maund. In 1812 the Collector changed 
the weight of the seer from 25 to 21 tolas and that of the maund to 
48 seers, and one-eighth of this new maund was still called ‘ panch 
seer,* though it now weighed six seers. The same explanation 
accounts for the names adi seer and sava seer. There are also the 
chatAk, or one-sixteenth of a seer, the ara pdvu, or one-eighth of a seer, 
the pdvu, or one-quarter of a seer and the ara seer, or half seer. A 
seer of gold or silver weighs, as elsewhere, 24 tolas. 


Throughout the district the seer used for measuring grain is one 
which will hold 88 tolas’ weight of second sort rice when heaped. 
This is divided into halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, which are 
known by the same names as the corresponding fractions of the seer 
weight above. The next largest measure above the seer is the mun- 
tha, but the capacity of this differs in every taluk. In Tadpatri it 
varies from three to three and a half seers; in Anantapur, from three 
to four; in Dharmavaram, from three to five; in Penukonda, it is four 
seers; in Hinduj^ur, it ranges from four to five; in Gooty from four 
to twenty; in Kalyandrug from five to eight; while in Madakasfra it 
is called a padi and is 3.] seers and its multiples go by names which 
are unknown elsewhere in the district. Whatever, however, may be 
the local value of the muntha, 16 munthas always make one tdni 
and 20 tdms a putti. Consequently the tiim and the putti are as 
inconstant in value as the muntha itself. 


Milk, buttermilk and curd are retailed by the submultiples of the 
seer used for measuring grain. Oil and ghee are generally sold both 
wholesale and retail by weight, but there are local exceptions, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Weights 

AND 

Measures. 

Lineal mea¬ 
sures. 


i"» u*, bu, a.e 


Measure.s of 
time. 


4 \^dedus (finger’s 

breadth) 

5 v^ledus 


6 vdledus 
2 jdnedus 

4 mfiredus 


= 1 bethedu (hand’s breadth). 

— 1 jithedu (distance between tips of 
thumb and first finger when, fully 
extended). 

= 1 jdnedu (hand’s span). 

= 1 mdredu (cubit, length from 
elbow to tip of middle finger). 

— 1 bdredu (distance between tips of 
the two middle fingers measured 

across the chest with the arms 
horizontal). 

The miurt of^° 
which is equal to 

astro^^^^ “ books and in 

timearfL!'''^'^'® en’ployed, but the popular measures of 


60 vighadias 
2 ghadias 
7.3 ghadias 


1 ghadia (24 minutes). 
= 1 muhCirtam 
“ 1 jdmu (three hours). 
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CHAPTER VIL 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Roads —Their condition in 1852—Extension during; famines—Present 

condition—Scarcity of bridges—Chief metalled roads—Avenues— 

Travellers’ ])ungalows and choultries. Railw'ays— The Madras 

Railway—The Southern Mahratta Railway—The South Indian Railway. 

The roads of the district are a creation of the last half century. 
Writing in 1852 Major R. Henderson, C.B., then ‘Civil Engineer* in 
charge of this part of the country, said :— 

“ Roads there are none deserving the name. There certainly are 
“tracks through some parts marked out by aloe and milk-bush 
“hedges, but from want of bridges and drains these tracks are 
“ divided into isolated portions by the rivers that intersect them. At 
“present there is not a single arched bridge throughout the district, 
“though it is.intersected by rivers and streams in every direction. 
“The District is actually locked up from the surrounding provinces 
“and without means either for the export of its produce or for the 
“ introduction of European articles of commerce.” 

The state of even the main lines of road was so execrable “ as to 
compel the use of bullocks generally for the transport of traffic.*’ 
For the minor roads throughout an area of nearly 13,000 square 
miles the maintenance allowance was Rs. 650, or about nine pies per 
square mile, per annum ! 

The carts in use had small solid wheels, made of flat circular 
pieces of wood or stone, and the axles revolved with the wheels. 
Even in 1855 it was stated that wheels with spokes were only just 
“ coming into general use.” Solid stone and w’’ooden wheels are now 
restricted to the temple cars and the carts used for transporting stone, 
and the axles of these latter are usually of iit^n and no longer revolve 
with the wheels. 

The construction of roads received a great impetus during the 
famines of 1866 and 1876. In a district which contained so few tanks 
or irrigation channels the making of roads formed almost the only 
possible relief-work. In the 1876 famine alone, Rs. 56 lakhs were 
expended on new roads and Rs. 12 lakhs on repairs to existing lines 
in the Bellary and Anantapur districts. Owing to circumstances 
which prevail in every famine, the worth of tlie work obtained for 
these large sums was, however, much less than if it had been expended 
10 
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RoadJ^^^* conditions, and it has been calculated that the value of 

-’ roads was only eleven lakhs and of that on the 

repairs only three lakhs. 


Present con¬ 
dition. 


Scarcity of 
bridges. 


Chief metal¬ 
led roads. 


^ provisions of the various Local Funds Acts prescribing the 
nZ-w communications have rendered it 

wh^W regularly maintain the roads 

diffir ^ coiistructed. The principal 

ffic^ty IS the scaraty of water for the consolidation of the metal and 

additiona^^nK ^ roads. In Hmdupur and Madakasfra taluks 

hf^h Z available and the 

high rates of wages which obtain. 

the wZ ®°'"th of Tadpatri and 

and the rnaH fr taluks are still inaccessible in wet weather 

speaSnr r>h^°u Anantapur to Kalyandrug is dilapidated. Generally 
soil in ifoi ^ ^1 measure to the hardness of the surface 

rihlTrin; A' ‘^^"dition than in 

nulbSZd sl^^ V the many 

nmians and streams which cross them. 

passiStvZ?!^ ^ of its weakest link, so the 

S SZ; the condition of its worst 

nlTadetnZ d? “P "PP^^^-'^hes which often lead to them ^ 
of th^m are i! by the fact that the roads on either side 

whose^aJ^ V. rondmon, and it is little consolation to a driver 

^rat •‘o ‘■'yoo'l '!>« obstmc 

r«t m IT“- district for 

a causewav S ^ ‘1 1 bridged or provided with 

rll •? fer^rwhich 

Durinv tl.^ ■ “raintamed is that across the PennCr at Tadpatri. 

for daw totr^'^t, consequently often entirely stopped 

stteani i '‘a' ’““•■E“‘r“geis have to cross the bigger 

by the haaardow methcd of placing their clothes Tnd 

k to Se top of^^^“”“' ““ o-r cling- 

Th# -I""”- *!;'^r”” “hes of communication in the district 

SoI. oHtst^h”’ “ "“a eeross the 

and Tad™ i fi '™" "b^rogh Gadeltallu. Gooty 

l”e S.i“: ^ ‘^ 0 “'^'“’’ f ® *' Secundetabad-Banga- 

lore read which traverses the district Item north to south frjm 
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Kurnool district through Gooty, Anantapur, Penukonda and K6di- 
konda to Mysore State ; and (c) the road which crosses it from north¬ 
west to south-east, entering it from Bellary near Vidapanakallu in 
Gooty taluk and running past Uravakonda, through Anantapur and 
on into the Kadiri taluk of Cuddapah district. No other roads are 
metalled throughout. Along some of them the worst portions are 
given a certain amount of metal but the others are repaired with 
gravel alone. 

There are fewer miles of avenues along the roadsides in 
Anantapur than in any other district but Bellaiy and the excep¬ 
tional case of tlie Nilgiris. A good deal has been done in recent 
years, but the want of water is a great obstacle in many places and 
though the heat of the sun in the hot weather is probably as severe 
in the Deccan as in any other part of the Presidency more than half 
the roads maintained are without avenues and there are long stretches 
with only a few self-sown babul trees on tlieir margins, under which 
insufficient protection the cartmen may be seen trying in vain to 
shelter themselves and their animals during tlieir midday halt. 

There is also a marked scarcity of topes at the regular halting 
places, especially in the northern half of the district, and at many 
of these cart-drivers have to halt in the open and there arc no good 
trees under which a tent can be pitched. Guntakal, Uravakonda, 
Pdinidi, Dharmavaram and Ndyanipalle are a few cases in point. 


A list of the traveller’bungalows maintained, with paiticulars of 
the accommodation in them, will be found in the separate Appendix to 
this volume. The Local Boards also keep up fifteen choultries for 
the use of native travellers. Except the Munro choultry at Gooty, 
paiticulai's of the foundation of which are given in the account of that 
town in Chapter XV below, none of these have any endowment. No 
fees are levied in any of them, except that at the Jubilee chattram 
at Tadpatri a charge of one anna a day is made for the use of certain 
rooms which are of a class superior to the others. 

The western portions of Anantapur have still to depend upon 
roads but the north and centre of it are traversed by two railways 
which meet at the important junction of Guntakal in the north-west 
cornel'of the district. From this point other lines radiate to Bcllary 
and the south of the Bombay Presidency, to the Nizam’s Dominions and 
Bombay itself and to Bezwada. This last railway is especially useful 
in time of scarcity as it connects the disti'ict witli the fertile delUis of 
the Kistna and Gdddvari. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Railways. 

The Madras 
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The railway which traverses the northern part of the district is 
the North-west line of the Madras Railway. It runs from Madras 
through Tadpatri and Gooty to Guntakal junction and is on the 
standard gauge. The section as far as Tadpatri was opened to 
traffic in September 1868. In the next year the line was carried on 
to Gooty and in 1870 to Guntakal and beyond. It crosses the 
Penn^ on a bridge of thirteen spans of 131 feet each. 

The line which passes through the centre of the district is a 
branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway. It runs from Guntakal 
junction southwards through Pdmidi, Anantapur, Dharmavaram, 
Penukonda and Hindupur and thence through the Mysore State to 
Bangalore. It is on the metre gauge and was opened as far as 
Dharmavaram in March 1892 and up to the Mysore frontier in 
September 1893. Some of the earthwork for it was done as a relief 
work in tlie famine of 1884-85. The section is altogether 1191 miles 
in length. The Penndr is crossed near Pdmidi on a bridge of eleven 
spans of 150 feet each. 

At Dharmavaram this line is joined by the branch of the South 
Indian Railway which runs from Pdkdla in North Arcot through the 
upland western taluks of Cuddapah. This is also on the metre 
gauge and it was opened on the 1st March 1892, the same date on 
which the Guntakal-Dharmayaram section started working. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 

Rainfall— Liability to famine. Early Scarcities— Before the cession 
—Scarcity of 180^4— Scarcity of 1805-07— Bad season in 1824. Famine 
OF 1833. Famine of 1854 —Niun])ers relieved—Works undertaken— 

Cost to the State. Famine of 1866—Events preceding it—Beginnings 
of distress—Works at length opened—A dearth of food—Rain in 
August—The relief-works carried out—Cost of the famine. The 
Great Famine of 1876-78—Its severity in the district—The beginnings 
of trouble—September 1876; sudden expansion of distres.s—October ; 
sudden rise in prices—December; famine inevitable—Steps taken and 
proposed—Deputation of Sir Richard Temple—Some of his suggestions 
—Increasing intensity of the famine—June 1877; the monsoon again 
fails—July; difficulties further increase—August; the climax reached— 

September; rain falls—Cost of the famine. Scarcity of 1884-85. 
h'AMiNE OF 1891-92—Cattle mortality heavy—Cost to the State. Famine 
OF 1896-97—Numbers relieved and prices—Mortality among cattle— 

Private charity and loans by Government—Cost to the State. 

Scarcity OF 1900. Summary. Floods; the disaster of 1804—Storm 
of 1817—Great storm of 1851. 

The rainfall of Anantapur is lighter than that of any other district CHAP. VIII. 
in the Presidency except Bcllaiy, and the difference between these two Rainfall. 
is only a matter of a few cents, the annual fall in l^oth of them averaging 
between 22 and 23 inches. Anantapur lies midway between the two 
monsoons but receives the full benefit of neither. It is too close to the 
Western Ghdts to profit greatly by the south-west monsoon and 
the north-east current has left behind most of its moisture before 
reaching it. 

There are three fairly distinct zones of rainfall in the district: The 
three driest taluks are Anantapur, Dharmavaram and Kalyandrug in 
the centre, where (as in the adjoining Rayadrug and Bellary taluks) 
the totiil received averages less than 21 inches; Gooty and Tadpatri 
receive about 23 inches; and in the three southern taluks, where the 
rain is less scanty than elsewhere, between 23 and 24 inches is regis¬ 
tered. For the district as a whole, the heaviest fall on record is that 
in 1874, the year before the beginning of the great famine of 1876-8, 
when 38*6 inches was received. The lightest was that in 1876, during 
that famine, when the disti'ict average was only 6‘9 inches. Since 1870 
the fall has exceeded 25 inches in thirteen years and been over 30 
inches in four. These four were 1874 already mentioned, 1878 (38 
inches), 1889 (33) and 1903 (32). 
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CHAP.VIII. The figures below give the average rain in inches for the years 
Rainfall. 1870-1903 for the chief seasons of the year at each registering station 
in the district. 


Station. 

January 

to 

March. 

April 

and 

May. 

June to 
September. 

October 

to 

December. 

The 

whole 

year. 

Gooty 

0-11 

2*15 

15*04 

6*01 

23*31 

Uravakonda 

0-27 

2*72 

13*15 

6*25 

22*39 

Tadpatri 

0*20 

1*60 . 

14*58 

6*62 

23*00 

Yidiki (Rdyalcheruvu)... 

0*20 

1*98 

13*83 

5*70 

21*71 

Anantapur ... 

0-17 

2*23 

12*35 

6*03 

20*78 

Dharmavaram 

0*29 

1*93 

11*71 

6*77 

20*70 

Kalyandrug 

0*28 

3*02 

11*15 

6*03 

20*48 

Penukonda... 

0*30 

3*36 

12*49 

8*01 

24*16 

Bukkapatnam 

0*34 

1*94 

14*79 

7*65 

24*72 

Hindupur ... 

0*33 

3*33 

12*22 

7*36 

23*24 

Madakasira... 

0*28 

4*07 

11*79 

8*11 

24*25 

District average ... 

0*25 

2*69 

13*05 

6*93 

! 

1 

22*92 


The times at which the showers usually arrive arc much the wune 
as in Bellary.^ December and the first three months of the year are 
practi^y rdnless, the whole quantity then received avenifrinjv less 
ton half an inch; in April and May a few showers arrive; in June and 
July the south-west monsoon begins to blow and falls continue until the 
end of the north-east monsoon in November. The wettest montlus 
are Septober and October, and in them nearly half the total annual 
supply IS receiv^. The rain is not only scanty, but it itsinUly falls in 
light show^ (the average works out to under half an inch) which on 

soon dry up and are insufficient to 
The^mSh^^ and wells. Further, it is most capricious and uncertain. 
tS! ^s^d cultivation in vogue in the district re<iuire 

neSis ""T ™ ^‘^rtain definite 

S^lStr^ any inarked irregularity in the rainhall ham- 

S^of^tonf Th ^ ?^"^f°/^Wchshowei-s in subsequent month.s 
CMnot atone. The absence of rain in June and July, for e.vaini)Ie 

JC defol^^v compensate for this 

earher defiaency. The prosperity of a year cannot therefore be judged 
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merely by examining the total fall it received. To give good crops, 
the rain must be timely as well as sufficient. 

Possessing, therefore, an exceedingly light and withal uncertain 
raiiJall, and being, as has been seen in previous chapters, a district in 
which three-fourths of the people are dependent upon pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, where the soil is most of it poor, and where the 
irrigation works are almost all of them dependent upon local rainfall, 
Anantapur is, as a necessary corollary, more than usually liable to 
disastrous seasons. The official records of the bad years which 
occun*ed in it before it was severed from Bellary in 1882 usually, 
however, deal witli the old Bellary distinct as a whole, and it is not 
now always possible to give separate detailed particulars for the 
taluks which now make up Anantapur. 

Of the famines and scarcities which overtook it before its cession 
to the Company there is no exact record. Native historians in those 
days concerned themselves more with courts and kings than with 
calamiti^ among the common people. Ferishta mentions two 
famines in the 15th century which are said to have spread throughout 
die Deccan, but gives no exact particulars. The second of them 
must, however, have been excessively severe, for he says that for two 
years no grain could be sown '‘and in the third, when the Almighty 
showered his mercy upon the earth, scarce any farmers were left to 
cultivate the lands.” 

One of Munro’s reports^ makes a passing mention of a scarcity in 
1756, and shows that the famine of 1791-92 which was so severe in 
the Northern Circars (and which is memorable as being the first 
occasion on which an Indian Government opened relief-works) also 
seriously affected the Deccan districts. Its intensity was enhanced by 
the rapacity of the native administration. “Had the officers of 
Government,” says Munro, “ lowered the assessment or even let it 
“ remain as before, the effects of the famine would probably only have 
“been felt while it lasted, but as they raised it near 50 per cent, 
“wherever there was a crop, this addition to the high price necessarily 
“ occasioned by the scarcity rendered grain so dear^ that very little 
“could be purchased by the lower classes of the inhabitants, and 
“great numbers of them perished in consequence.” 

^ Dated 12th August 1801, printed at the Bellary Collectorate Press 
1892. 

®Tlie price of rice was actually as high as two seers the rupee, 
(Munro’s report of 11th January 1805, in ArbuthnoPs Life of MimrOy ii, 220).' 
This seer was probably the Navadhdnyam seer of 112 tolas, which would 
make the price equal to one rupee for ^ of the present seer of 80 tolas. 
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Scarcity of 
1805-07. 


^ EaLv^"' 18o7‘'w'? cession began in 1802 and lasted tiU 

ScfacmEs. Jn^villa^n^f ” May 1803 Munro said that “in no 

— j N ^ were called districts in those 

& “* ?' wh.t b odied 

nowhere rer^' ^ wrote again that “ the tanks 

dterdwT “■°P- two out of 37 

n2w ““ ^’^PP'y^^r t^^^ . . Great 

of grain have peShed^”"^**"^ All k' the transport 

threp Tinnri a • • All kinds of provisions are from two to 

(mIo r T ^^te ” The scarcity 

the ereat <!i-nr descnbe it as a ‘ famine ’) ended with 

X^r *"ter on in tl>is 

Madii *Citv ^n*" til® famine which affected the districts adjoining 
Sws ^““tapur. Distress continued until 1807 

^rtide^ "r d^prec^ted interference with the 

means of alleviaf^^^*^ remission of revenue as one of the best 
adhered to in alI^"^K ’^°th of which principles have been 

s^n wis Tn M the Ceded districts the 

any that has ever beSLTwn’’*'for'Tr "^1 than 

they had been in isoa ’ though pnces were not so high as 
"Not a tank in rhp was much less crop than in that year. 

cotton-soil roiint.,- • n . ®“pty. Things were worst in the 

ody Rs. 20,000 in 

™s l«»s ■' 

«vrt^Tu,'nid1-*;.‘‘^,“"“"“‘“’' “ ‘^■'O “'its 

500,000 as many as 150 OO^w"^^’ ^ 5 population of 

- r”cSsSr:,T'oi2 

with appalline raoiditv r^hr^u '“t unttlled. Pnces went up in places 
70 to 75 seer/the ru2e^°^™’ September had sold at from 

torwas The Collec- 

want, to open relief works “itous relief to those in absolute 

of grain, but »hat 'st.ps .“a StSllvtka'””?' •>'0 “Portation 
p were actually taken in Anantapur nowhere 

• Dated 9th February 1807 (Arbuthnot’s Zife of Munro, ii, 221.) 


Bad Season 
in 1824. 

Famine of 
1833. 
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now appears. Records show, however, that in six months 12,000 CHAP.VIII. 
people died of cholera in the old Bellaiy district and that the loss of 
revenue there was lakhs of rupees. 


The next famine in the Presidency was in 1854 and it was Famine of 
almost entirely confined to Anantapur and Bellary. 1854. 

The district had hardly recovered from the damage to its 
irrigation works caused by the great storm of May 1851 referred to 
later in this chapter, and in 1852 and the early part of 1853 the 
standing crops—especially the cholam, the staple food of the 
prople—had been extensively injured by unseasonable rain. The 
rainfell in June and July 1853, on the other hand, was scanty, and the 
north-east monsoon completely Med. Hindupur received more rain 
than any other taluk, but even there the total registered was only 16 
inches and in the district as a whole the average fall during the year was 
only 9 J inches and in certain of the taluks (Gooty among them) it aver¬ 
aged only 6j| inches, and was in some cases as low as 3| inches. The 
harvest was consequently a miserable failure and prices began to rise. 

By January 1854 cholam was selling at 27 seers the rupee, 
against an average in the ten years 1841-51 of about 58 seera, and by 
June.it had risen to 21 seers per rupee. It continued at this figure 
until September, and in the northern taluks, whicli were the worst 
^ected, it was even as high as 14 seers. The highest price touched 
in 1833 had bem Rs.200 per garce and even tliis had only lasted 
for a short period, the average for the whole year being Rs.l40. 

But on the present occasion the price in the northern taluks 
averaged Rs.218 per garce steadily from January to September, and 
from June to September was even as high as from Rs.240 to Rs. 252 
In October ten inches of rain feU, prices eased and the famine was over.’ 


The numbers of people on relief-works in the Bellaiy and 
Anantapur districts together ^ rose from 9,000 
in jMuary 1854 to 97,000 in July and were at 
one time as high as 100,600, or eight per cent, 
of the entire population. Figures for the first 
week in each month from January to Sepr 
tember are given in the margin. In Gooty 
taluk as many as 8 per cent, of the inhabitants 
were on relief Mortality among the people 
is not referred to in the reports and was ap¬ 
parently slight, but the Collector (Mr. Felly) estimated that in the 
cotton-soil taluks four-fifths of the cattle had perished and the villages 
were said to be strewn with their bones.. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


8,766 

16,017 

22,279 

48,299 

71,862 

93,092 

97,554 

77,768 

65,869 


Numbers re¬ 
lieved. 


‘ It is not now possible to give separate statistics for this faminA for 
each of them. 
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The relief-works consisted almost entirely of earth-work on new 
roads and they were chiefly controlled by seven military officers working 
under the * Civil Engineer.* The chief of them was the Secunderabad- 
Bangalore road, which runs from Kumool through Gooty, Anantapur 
and Penukonda into Mysore territory. Piece-work rates were nowhere 
tried. The wages given were at first As.2 for men and As. 1-6 for 
women and children, but in July they were reduced to As. 1-3 for men, 
1 anna for women and 8 pies for children. The majority of the 
people on the works were farm-labourers, ordinary coolies and weavers. 
In the two districts 284 miles of earth-work for roads were completed 
and another 88 miles partly finished and the expenditure upon works 
to the end of September was Rs.l2} lakhs. It was, however, calcu¬ 
lated that the work done was only worth about a third of this sum. 

Altogether 16 lakhs were spent on the famine, and if to this sum 
is added the actual loss of revenue in 1854,5| lakhs, and a further pros¬ 
pective loss of four lakhs, the visitation cost the State 25f lakhs in the 
two districts. The cost to the people themselves was, of course, far 
heavier. Writing to the Secretary of State after the famine, the 
Madras Government put the losses due to withered crops, land left 
unsown and diminished cultivation at about 33 lakhs, and those caused 
by the death of cattle at 13] lakhs, and concluded its calculations with 
the remark that ‘‘ the result is a loss in this one Province (z.f?., the 
Ceded districts) of nearly 70 lakhs of rupees in this single disastrous 
season.** ^ 

In 1866 famine again visited the Presidency and afflicted Bellary 
and Anantapur, and especially the Gooty and Madakasfra taluks of 
the latter, more severely than any other district except perhaps 
Ganjdm. 

Events in the district in the years immediately preceding 1866 
had in part prepared the way for disaster. The outbreak of the 
American War in April 1861 had caused a cotton famine in Lanca¬ 
shire and the consequent run upon Indian cotton had been so great 
that the price rose from about Re.1-4 per maund of 25 lbs. in 1861 to 
Rs.3in 1862, Rs.5 in 1863 and even higher figures at the end of 1864. 
The ryots, speculating on a continuation of these extravagant rates, 
raised cotton wherever it would grow until the area under that crop in 
Bellary and Anantapur was more than double the normal. The crop 
was wonderfully profitable (it has been calculated that the people 
made 1| millions sterling out of it in the three years), but its cultivation 
at the expense of food-grains in a district cut off from railway com- 

^ For further particulars, see Dalyell’s Memoranda on the Famine of 1866 
and the report of the Famine Commission of 1880, Part III, pp. 26-7. 
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munication with outside areas proved a dangerous undertaking. 

Even while the seasons continued good this procedure raised prices. 

In 1863-64 the season was bad and they went up still further. 

In 1865 the American War ended and cotton went down with a 
run to Rs.3-12 a maund. Also the season was again unfavourable. 

No good rain fell and prices went up to 11 seers of rice and 14 seers 
of cholam per rupee, which was as high as they had ever been in the 
1854 famine. 

In March 1866 the Collector asked that relief-works might be Beginnings 
started, but received no definite orders. Matters were becoming very distress, 
serious. According to one of the official reports “ the poorer ryots 
and hired labourers, and especially the B^dar and other low castes, 
were in a pitiful condition, supporting life upon edible leaves and nuts, 
pounded tamarind stones and the pulp of the aloe.” The people 
began to wander to Kumool and Mysore. Numbers perished by 
the way during these migrations and it was not unusual to find lying 
on the roads and streets the dead bodies of these famished way-farers.” 

The one bright spot in the picture was the readiness with which 
private charity advanced to alleviate the wretchedness of the poorer 
classes. Some of the richer ryots fed considerable numbers dafiy. 

In July the Collector at length made arrangements with the Works at 
Superintending Engineer to open relief-works from the usual Public 
Works grant and obtained sanction for an additional Rs.30,000 for 
improvements to roads and the cleaning of wells. In the Anantapur 
portion of the district it was arranged to go on with the extension 
towards Guntakal of the north-western line of the Madras Railway, 
the rail-head of which was then at Muddanfiru in Cuddapah district. 

By August things were at their worst. In places there was an A dearth of 
absolute dearth of food. During the latter half of the month second 
sort rice was four seers the rupee and cholam five seers. The 
Collector telegraphed to Government asking that Rs.10,000 worth 
of the cheapest grain in Madras might be sent him instantly. 

Government made immediate arrangements with the Commissary- 
General to despatch the grain, but the difficulty was to get it to 
Bellaiy. The railway had just been opened as far as Muddaniiru, 
but the only means of getting the grain from thence to Bellary was by 
country cart, which “involved 100 miles of transit of a fodderless 
region, certain deterioration, if not death, of the bullocks and in many 
cases of the drivers by cholera.” The rate of cart-hire prevailing was 
Rs.4 per bandy per mile, but even for this extravagant figure it was 
quite impossible to get sufficient carriage at Muddaniiru and the grain 
had eventually to be sent to Bellary from Bangalore, 180 miles by 
road, and took altogether nearly two months to reach its destination. 
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CHAP.VIII. Meanwhfle a few more works had been' opened, a sum of 
^^808. ^®-^2,000 was collected locally for gratuitous relief and the Famine 

Committee in Madras (the first instance of a private relief fund in the 
history of Indian famines) sent Rs. 14,000 more for the same purpose. 

^ Towards the end of August rain fell, and prospects brightened. 
Pnc^, however, remained high, the necessity for relief continued, and 
the Collector obtained another lakhs of rupees for works. The 
rain continued through September and October, but the numbers 
on relief, instead of declining, increased and continued to increase 
until January 1867, after which they began to fall. It was not, 
however, until June in that year that the works were finally closed. 

Piece-rates were again left untried on these works. The wages 
were at first 3, 2, and 1^ annas for men, women and children, 
respectively, but in December they were lowered to 2, 1| and one 
anna, respectively. Altogether 261 miles of roads were newly 
constructed in Bellary and Anantapuri and another 216 miles of 
existmg roads were improved. 

Smin^^ figures in the margin show the average daily number of 

persons relieved throughout the 
famine in the two districts. The 
gratuitous relief cost about one 
lakh, but of this sum the Mad¬ 
ras Famine Committee contri¬ 
buted Rs.55,000 and nearly all 
the remainder was locally sub¬ 
scribed. The relief-works cost 
the State some 4g lakhs and in 
the two years ending with 1866- 
67 remissions amounting to 2<] 
lakhs more than the normal 
were granted, so that the ex¬ 
penditure by the Government in 
the two districts was some seven 
lakhs of rupees. The loss to the people will never be known. The 
deaA-rate was 4 per cent, against 1-5 per cent, after the famine, but 
regfistradon of deaths had only begun in the Presidency in June 1865 
and the figures were probably worth httle. There was, moreover, 
considerable mortahty from cholera (in many villages the panic was so 
great that the corpses remained unburied) and it is not safe to assume 
that any increase in the deaths was due to starvation. The loss in 


Months, 

On 

gratuitous 

relief. 

On 

relief- 

works. 

1866. 



July 

3,613 


August 

1S,955 

3,090 

September ... 

28,693 

8^263 

October 

32,310 

9,500 

November ... 

19,938 

11,616 

December ... 

15,590 

17,492 

1867. 

January 

10,158 

19,421 

February 

6,743 

18,109 

March 

April 

5,019 

3,301 

15,310 

7,467 

May 

3,113 

4,378 


The relief- 
works car¬ 
ried out. 


^ Separate statistics for the two districts are not available. 
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catde and crops was, however, undoubtedly enormous and the morta¬ 
lity among the former was estimated at 35,000 head worth Rs.9| 
lakhs. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Ellis, who, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, visited the district in October 1866, and of others also, that 
the gravity of affairs was not realised early enough, and that if the 
action which was at length taken in August and September had been 
begun in May and June, the people would have been saved a great 
deal of avoidable distress. 

Ten years later came the worst affliction that the district or the 
Presidency has ever known, the Great Famine of 1876-78, tlie visita¬ 
tion which lasted 22 months, affected fourteen of the 21 districts of the 
Presidency (eight of them severely), is calculated to have caused the 
death of million people, and to have cost the State Rs.630 lakhs 
in direct expenditure, besides another 191 lakhs in loss of revenue. 

Excepting only Kurnool, the old Bellary district suffered more 
terribly in this visitation than any other in the Presidency. It 
has been calculated ^ that in those two years more than one-fffth of 
its inhabitants (330,000 souls) died of starvation or disease and that, 
if the effects of the check upon reproduction which resulted are also 
included, the population at the census of 1881 was no less than one- 
fourth smaller than under normal circumstances it would have been. 
In the Madakasfra taluk the results were even more disastrous. At 
the census of 1881 its population was 31 per cent, less than it had 
been at the census of 1871, ten years before. At the census of 1891, 
fourteen years after the famine, the population of the Anantapur 
district as a whole continued to be smaller than it had been in 1871, 
and even by 1901 the total increase in the thirty years since 1871 had 
amounted to only 6 per cent. But the distress in it was at no time 
as deep as in the taluks which now form Bellary. 

The beginnings of this disaster date from 1874, in which year 
heavy rains destroyed part of the crops. In 1875 the south-west 
monsoon was scanty and late, prices began to rise and remissions of 
revenue were necessary. The north-east monsoon of that year was 
not sufficiently favourable to drive prices down, but, though prepara¬ 
tions for the worst were made, it was confidently hop^ that the 
south-west monsoon of 1876 would be a success and remove all 
anxiety. But the monsoon months passed by one after the other 
without bringing any sufficient rain and in places the price of cholam 

^Paragraph 110 of the report on■ the Madras Census of 1881. The 
figures include the taluks which now form the Bellary district. 
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CHAP. VIII. rose until it wa.s 16 

Great rate. August and Seotemhf^r ' nearly double the normal 

Collector’s accounts oi th^ niatters lay. He corroborated the 
nor..^^ 

relief. Tahsildars were relieved ”of “““^ers of people were on 

appointment of Sul>-magistrates • th^^Tn 

creased to Rs.2 19 000 anri f-K 1 r allotments for works were in¬ 
to meet the rise in prices. ® ^ ^ ® wages on them were enhanced 

and °V“'* »“ "’™1“ 

for d.n .wn dia«o. Z'Sd^'::;,^ 


December; 
famine in¬ 
evitable. 


dead and the ■ffsaiatM^Sd^KfehtaT?*'"™"?’!!"'" 
Gnth. ddpd^ team ”• 

procured (where local suDoliesfailpH^f- taluks, gram being 

Atbnfhnot & Co. an7!S^'f‘'S.'^^‘'^”«'> MeasJ 

Tmiapon Agent for Anantajir afd itoSrim t 

prompt carting of this food to the nkra. to arrange for the 

>^ted. The numbers on r2id w^tTp IvTIn "“h 
the end of December they reached 148,OOa ^ 

mous. “ThrbSchTwote^ejJe'tu^^^ '^e*-e enor- 

coohea The rice bags are whit/th. . r ’ rice bags and 

height thescene reminds one of a colon/ 
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Government ordered (for the first time in the history of Madras 
famines) that a proper system of task-work should be put in force and 
suggested moving some of the labourers across to Nelloreto work on 
the Buckingham Canal. This plan, it may be stated at once, subse¬ 
quently came hopelessly to grief, only 12,000 persons in the two 
districts of Bellaiy and Anantapur being induced to travel so far. 
The Government of India ordered that no work which was to cost 
more than Rs.30,000 should be put in hand without their sanction, 
and one result of this was that all the enormous expenditure which 
was eventually incurred in the district was distributed among improve¬ 
ments to small tanks and the making and repair of roads and it is not 
now possible to point to any notable work as the outcome of the 
Great Famine. Mr. ThornhilFs proposal to pay advances to blanket- 
weavers to keep them engaged at their proper occupation and off the 
works was also negatived at this time, though, subsequently sanctioned, 
but endeavours were made to stimulate the local demand for labour 
by encouraging applications for advances under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Act 

At the end of 1876 the Governor of Madras (the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos) attended the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi at which the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
Empress of India was formally proclaimed, and while there he was 
consulted by the Viceroy regarding the policy to be followed 
in Madras in regard to the famine. One result of the deliberations 
was the discontinuance of the purchase of grain through Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and the abolition of grain wages except where no grain 
was purchasable on the spot. Another was the deputation of Sir 
Richard Temple, who had had famine experience in Bengal in 1874, 
to the Madras Presidency. 

Of the hundred and odd minutes and memoranda which Sir 
Richard wrote in the three and a half months during which he stayed 
in this Presidency, those which most directly affected the policy in 
Anantapur suggested that further stringency should be used in 
admitting persons to works, admissions being allowed only on the 
certificate of an officer not below the rank of Deputy Tahsildar, and 
workers not in danger of starvation being turned away; that the 
existing wages should be reduced by one-fourth all round; that the 
works should be limited to certain lines of road already in hand and 
some 150 large irrigation works each capable of employing 600 
persons; that officers of the army should be engaged to assist the 
dvil staff in organising relief; that advances should be made to 
weavers to enable them to work at their trade ; and that special 
steps should be taken to care for children and the aged and infirniT 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Great 
Famine op 
1876-78. 

Increasing 
intensity of 
the famine. 


forth of the famine from this time 

toi^ IS graphically shown m the attached statement i giving the num- 

grams in each month from December 1876 to September 1878. 


Month and Year. 


Average number of people 
relieved during each month 
oi the famine of 1876-78. 


December 1876 
January 1877 
February „ 

March 

SSf : , 

T n 

June 
July 
August 
September „ 

October „ 
November „ 

December „ 

January 1878 

February 

March 

May 

June 

My :: 

August 
September „ 

Average over 22 months. 


On 

works. 


129,222 

140,110 

79,168 

48,598 

54,502 

74,544 

70,466 

76,601 

71,947 

28,957 

17,244 

10,326 

6,396 

611 


I Gratui- 
I tously. 


18,824 

28,274 

10,846 

12,135 

81,287 

48,567 

41,095 

43,811 

65,400 

92,578 

54,367 

15,678 

9,781 

4,291 

754 

649 

809 

1,611 

2,181 

1,657 

1,674 

1,813 

22,160 


Total Average 
per price in seers 
cent, of per rupee of 
popu-- 

• “ Cho. Rice 

iS71. K 


148,046 

168,384 

89,514 

60.738 

85.739 
123,111 
111,561 
120,412 
137,347 
121,535 

71,611 

25,999 

16,177 

4,902 

754 

649 

809 

1,662 

2,636 

2,708 

8,462 

3,782 

59,160 


—— 1 I I 

c«e p.^udic« 

the relief-camn<! nr f j ookmg had to be considered in 
of relief-workere who were not in dano-P^ requinng the dismissal 

result in their rapid deterLmtionil Si ^ 

lo. and a to <„nto>va„y 

Tak^n from th$ Statistical Jitlas^ p. 164, 
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Dr. Cornish, the Madras Sanitary Commissioner, reg^ding^ the 
adequaqr of the reduced wages to support life, which after much 
discussion ended in their partial enhancement. 

As the time approached when the south-west monsoon of 1877 
might be expected, hope began to revive. In the first two weeks of 
June good rain (the first for seven months) fell in most of the taluks 
and though prices were higher than ever (probably owing to the 
demand for seed-grain) it was thought that the beginning of the end 
had come at last. But once more disappointment followed. In the 
last part of the month the rains held off again. 

July went by without sufficient rain and £he intensity of the distress 
still further deepened. Parents were reported to have sold their 
children for food; in some of the camps (Penukonda, for example) 
the Superintendents had the greatest difficulty in procuring grain of 
any kind; prices went up in places to 4^ seers the rupee for both rice 
and cholam; and owing to the impossibility of getting any green food 
or any good water sickness spread through many of the relief-works. 

In August the Viceroy came to the Madras Presidency and with 
the Governor visited Bellary. A result of his tour was that from 
thenceforth the Duke controlled all famine matters himself, without 
the intervention of the usual channels of communication. A definite 
policy was also laid down regarding the manner in which the different 
classes of the needy should be treated and the S 3 rstem under which 
works should be organised and controlled. August was the worst 
of all the terrible months of the famine.- The numbers of those on 
gratuitous relief and on works in the district ran up to 137,000, or 
18,2 PST cfinb of the whole population according to the census of 1871. 

It WM the darkest hour before the dawn, for in the next month 
heavy rain was at last and at length received. In the district as a 
whole 6 {inches fell in September and in October another eight inches. 
The streams were in flood, the works were damaged by the rain, and 
at the famine-camp at Vajra-KanSru a violent hurricane blew down 
the sheds and killed some of their inmates. The crisis was past, but 
though the numbers on works at once declined prices continued to be 
high and the totals of those on gratuitous relief in September were 
larger than they had ever been before. It was not until November 
that prices eased to any considerable extent, and from thenceforth 
the numbers on relief rapidly declined and at the end of January 1878 
works in the district were closed. 

The cost of the famine in the district is not easy to ascertain as 
the official figures give details only for the old Bellary district as a 
12 
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. . anantapur. 

Tm however, Mr. Galton, then Collector of Bellary. 

Faminb of out the total cost for that district as it now stands, and if this 

187^. B deducted from the expenditure in the old Bellary district the cost in 

Cost of the establishment charges) comes to Rs.lO,32,000 

famine. rehef-works and Rs.9,85,000 for gratuitous relief. The loss of 

revenue is not now ascertainable. 

famine of 1876-78 has put all subsequent, as it did all 
previous, afflictions in the shade, but in the quarter of a century 
which has since elapsed two more scarcities and two more famines 
have visited this distressful district. 


The scarcity of 1884-85 was the first of these. Three out of tlie 
four preceding seasons had been unfavourable and in 1884, owing to 
defiant rain, the harv'est on the red soils had been small and 

t e hingai i crops in the black-soil taluks had failed almost everywhere, 
hrom March 1885 to June of the same year a considerable number of 
people were employed on the earth-work of the Guntakal-Hindupur 
Railway. The total amount spent on this up to September 1885, when 
heavy ram removed all further anxiety, was Rs.2-80 lakhs, and 
remissions amounting to 3| lakhs had to be granted. 


Famine of 
1891-92. 


In 1891-92 famme again visited the district, but it suffered less 
severely than any of its neighbours in the Deccan. The three southern 
taluks escaped altogether and matters were never really serious in 
the others. 


The north-east monsoon of 1890 had faded in most of the 
souffl^ and central districts of the Presidency, but in Anantapur the 
rainfall was suffiaent and. thinking that they were safe, the ryots 
exported large quantities of grain to their afflicted neighbours But 
m 1891 they themselves suffered from want of rain, both monsoons 
ng and the fall to the end of October being only ten inches 
^mst an average of twenty-one. In Dharmavaram and Kalyandrug 
e mm was particularly scanty. The extent cultivated in 1891-92 with 
ffll cro^ w^ nearly one-fifth less than the average and on one-fifth of 
this reduced area the crops either withered totally or gave an outturn 
of les than four aimas. Prices consequently rose almost as suddenly 
^ ffley had done m 1876 and by December 1891 cholam was selling 
m the north and centre of the district at between 11 and 13 seem the 
rupee, or more than double (in Dharmavaram nearly treble) the 
average rates. Part of this rapid rise is thought to have been due to the 

N^dant ominous name of 

Nandana, which ever smce the famine of 1832-33 had been a household 
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word throughout the Ceded districts. Relief-works were started in 
December 1891. The course of events thereafter is shown by the 
figures below:— 


Month and Year. 

Average number of people 
relieved during each month 
of the famine of 1891-92 

Total 

per 

cent, of 
popula¬ 
tion in 
1891. 

Average 
price in seers 
per rupee of 

On 

works. 

Gratui¬ 

tously. 

Total. 

Cho- 

1am. 

Rice 
(2nd . 
sort). 

December 1891 

394 


394 

0*08 

12*4 

7*9 

January 1892 

515 

278 

793 

0*17 

13*6 

8*5 

February „ 

487 

571 

1,058 

0*22 

14*2 

8*7 

March „ 

910 

240 

1,150 

0*24 

14*8 

8*8 

April 

1,159 

146 

1,305 

0*27 

15*2 

8*7 

May 

1,211 

131 

1,342 

0*28 

16*1 

8*9 

June „ 

1,234 


1,294 

0*27 

15*7 

9*1 

July 

141 


161 


18*5 


Average over 8 months. 

756 

181 

937 

0*19 

15*0 

8*9 


Heavy rain fell in June and more in the three months following 
and thereafter all anxiety rapidly passed away. 


Apparently litde or no human moitality occurred, except from 
cholera, but the loss of cattle was very great. In some taluks one- 
fourth and even one-third of the breeding and young stock died. 
Grass was allowed to be cut free of charge in all distressed localities 
but no alterations were made in the rates for grazing in the reserved 
forests. Efforts were made to induce the ryots to try prickly-pear as 
fodder, but they usually declared that it gave the cattle liver-complaint. 


Rs. 

* Roads ... 3,648 

Irrigation works ... 6,800 
Forest fencing, etc. 5,249 
Establishment ... 10,445 

Total ... 26,142 


The total cost of the relief-works was 
some Rs.26,000* and gratuitous relief 
came to some Rs.2,700. Remissions, 
however, amounted to Rs.2,85,000. The 
total cost to the State was thus about 
Rs.3,14,000. 


Between October 1891 and September 1892, Rs.94,000 were 
disbursed as advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
Rs.4,000 for the purchase of fodder, cattle and seed-grain. 

In 1896 and 1897 yet another famine visited Anantapur, Dis¬ 
tress was general throughout a great part of India, but in Madras 
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CHAP. VIII. the only districts attacked were those in the Northern Circars and the 
Deccan. Among these latter the area affected in Anantapur was 
- proportionately larger than in any of the others and amounted to 


over four-fifths of its total extent, including all parts of it except some 
portions of the three southern taluks. It was the same old story of 
deficient rains. The south-west monsoon of 1896 failed, and so did 
the north-east monsoon of the same year and the south-west monsoon 
of the next. 


The dry land sowings in 1896-97 were almost up to the average, 
but of the area of the crops harvested up to the end of November 
1896 more than a half gave no outturn at all and more than another 
third only a quarter crop. The harvest in the next four months was 
even worse, over four-fifths of the area reaped giving either no crop at 
all or less than a quarter of the normal. 


The prices of both cholam and ragi rose sharply in October 
1896 and were above the scarcity rates in November. They varied 
greatly, however, in different parts of the district and in Hindupur 
and Madakaslra were as much below the district average as in 
Gooty and Dharmavaram they were above it. At Hindupur ragi 
was at one time 34 measures to the rupee , while at Dharmavaram, 
only 40 miles distant by rail, it was 19. Grain was imported in large 
quantities from Mysore and throughout the hot weather two special 
trains full were run daily from Hindupur to Gooty. Relief became 
necessary in November and the numbers on the works grew steadily 
larger until September 1897, when good rain at last arrived. 


Numbers 
relieved and 
prices. 


The average numbers on relief in the district and the average price 
of cholam in each month up to Octo ber 1897 are shown below 

^erage number of people relieved 
during each month of the famine Total Average 

Month and Year. price fn 


of 1896^7. 

Onrelief Weav- 
works. ers. tuitous 
relief. 


November 1896 
December „ 

January 1897 

February . 

March ,, 

April . 

May „ 

„ 

July . 

August „ 

September „ 

October „ 

Average ovej:12 months 


ui tne seers per 
popula- rupee of 
^ 1 ^ 9 /^ cholam. 


1,195 

617 

745 

4,395 

5,550 

11,125 

38,768 

61,107 

84,893 

74,451 

55,369 

19,680 

29,825 
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The previous normal price of cholam had been 30 seers the 
rupee and it will be seen that in some months it was nearly treble 
this figure. 

Weavers were relieved by making them advances of material 
and taking over the fabrics woven therefrom at rates which left the 
workers sufficient for their maintenance for the time spent in weaving. 
The highest number so relieved in the district was 3,436. A Deputy 
Tahsildar was appointed to superintend operations and a special 
Deputy Collector was in charge of this form of relief in the four 
Deccan districts. 

Human mortality from starvation was apparently unknown, but 
the cattle as usual suffered severely. Though in May 1897 all the 
forests of the district were thrown open to free grazing, a measure 
which was calculated to have benefited 42,000 head, the cattle census 
of 1897 showed no less than 132,000 head of cattle and 72,000 sheep 
and goats fewer than that of 1895. In no other district was the 
mortality so high. 

From the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, Rs. 1,91,000 
were received for expenditure in the district and nearly all of this sum 
was devoted to setting up afresh those who had suffered most severely 
by the distress. Fodder ddp6ts were also opened by the Fund at 
seven places in the district and in those at Guntakal and Tadpatri 
700 tons of paddy straw were sold. 

The amounts advanced by Government under the Loans Acts 
were as shown below :— 


RS. 

Land Improvement Loans Act— 

For construction or repair of wells ... 1,54,781 

For other land improvements ... ... 86,253 

Agriculturists* Loans Act— 

For purchase of fodder ... ,,. i ,36,281 

For purchase of cattle and seed-grain ... 25,962 


Total ... 4,03,277 


The loss to the State from remissions of land revenue was 
five lakhs and from the decline in the Forest receipts, due to per¬ 
mitting grazing free, another Rs.6,000; or altogether Rs.5,06,000. 
The direct expenditure amounted altogether to 9*7 lakhs, of which 
1*97 went in gratuitous relief and 7*4 in wages on the works. Nearly 
all these works consisted of making or repairing roads. The total 
cost to the State was thus some 14f lakhs. 
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Famine of 
1896-97. 


The famine was undoubtedly the severest which had visited the 
distnct since 1878, but warning had been taken from the results of 
the unpreparedness of 1876, the methods of fighting scarcity had been 
enomously improved, and owing to the great (some folk said exces¬ 
sive) hberality with which the people were treated the distress left few 
permanent traces behind it^ 


1900. record is that of 1900, but Anantapur 

^ but slighdy affected, only one small work (the restoration of the 
ftnnapalli tank near Yddiki) being opened in it, and the expenditure 
bemg only Rs. 19,000. 


Summary. 


Floods. 


The disaster 
of 1804. 


To sum up then, in the century during which the district has 
been a Bntish possession, in addition to the numerous seasons in 

f u enough to warrant State 

scarcities in 1802^4, 1805-07, 1824, 1884-85, 
1876-78,1891-92 and 

1896^7 As has been truly said, “ the unfortunate ryot has hardly 
emerged from one famine before he is submerged under another.” 


mile the worst sufferings of Anantapur have been those caused 
y defiaenaes in monsoons, there have been several occasions 
when on the other hand excessive rainfall has brought about disaster. 

The first serious floods after the district was ceded to the Com- 
pany wei-e those of October 1804. Writing to the Board on the 
4th November of that year, Munro said— 


1 ! consequence of a torrent of rain between the 12th and 15th 
of last month, dunng which aU the rivers and nullas rose to a height 
nev^ bdore remembered, the greater part of the tanks have been 

nSf country from HarpanahaUi to 

. . The nullas cut from nvers» have been buried in sand 
and m many places so deep that it is difficult to discover their former 
chann^, ^d many villages have been swept away with all the 

prop^ *ey contained and in several instances with a considerable 
number of their inhabitants.” v-uusiucrame 

^rss? dams, 752 tanks, 260 “nullahf” 

and 855 wells had been either destroyed or ereatlv a 

although only such of them had been restored afpo^^ed 

LkhH 

rupees had been spent in repairing the damage they had sustained. 
That IS, the river irrigation channels. 
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Thirteen years later, on the 19th October 1817, the monsoon 
again set in with great violence. Writing in the following June, the 
Collector reported that 117 tanks, 58 channels and 312 wells in 
Bellary and Anantapur had been either breached or seriously injured. 
In the latter district the Gooty and Yddiki taluks suffered most. 
Nearly a lakh of rupees was spent in repairing the damage, and two 
lakhs more were granted in remissions. Moreover the rain continued 
to fall for weeks without intermission, and consequently hardly any 
cholam could be sown ; and what little was put down was drowned 
by a return of very wet weather in November, so that the whole of 
the country usually grown with this crop presented “ one uniform 
picture of desolation.*’ 

In May 1851 there occui-red perhaps the most disastrous storm 
that the district has ever known. On the afternoon of the 5th May 
heavy rain began to fall and it continued without intermission all that 
day and the next and the day after that as well. The storm swept 
from north-west to south-east across a tract of countiy about 50 miles 
in breadth. The Collector wrote that “the damage done was 
excessive. Houses have been washed down everywhere. Cattle in 
hundreds and even thousands have perished in the rain.” The 
roads which lay in the track of the storm were rendered impassable 
and 253 tanks within its influence in Bellary and Anantapur, having 
an ayacut assessed at 2^ lakhs of rupees, were more or less seriously 
injured. Channels were swept away or obliterated, much land was 
ruined by the sand which was deposited on it, the gi'eat tanks at 
Singanamalla, Anantapur and Dharmavaram were breached, three- 
fourths of the town of Tadpatri were washed away and the great 
gdpuram of the temple on the river bank there was brought to the 
ground. The Singanamalla tank was terribly damaged, 840 yards of 
its embankment being swept away. 

The estimates for the necessary repairs in Bellary and Anantapur 
amounted to three lakhs, and, as before, it was ordered that only 
those works should be put in order which would cost less than four 
years’ revenue to restore. An exception to this rule was, however, 
made in the case of the Singanamalla tank, the cost of repairing 
which was over Rs.60,000. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

General Health Malaria—Cholera—Small-pox—Plague—Guinea-worm. 
Vital Statistics Vaccination—Sanitation. Medical Institutions. 
Hospitals—Dispensaries. 

Anajitapur is one of quite the healthiest districts in the Presi¬ 
dency. Its extreme dryness is in its favour, it has a short hot season 
and an unusually pleasant cold weather and Hindupur and Madakasira 
taluks form part of the M 3 rsore plateau and share the exceptional 
climate of that tract. 


oreover Anantapur is almost free from the malaria which infests 
so much of the other three Deccan districts. In no part of it is fever 
endemic. The hills are as healthy as any other part of it and wet 
cultivation does not, as is often the case in Bellary, carry with it the 
pena iy of an increase in disease. Dengue fever has recently visited 
Penukonda and many cases of it have occurred. The people say 
that it also appeared in 1874. 

Cholera has yielded to some extent to the spread of sanitary 
ideas, but every now and again it breaks out again with something of 
ris old energy. It is worst when the season is bad. During the last 
decade the mortality from the disease was highest in the unfavourable 
years 1896 and 1901. When once cholera has begun operations it is 
the less easy to check owing to the crowded fashion in which so 
n^y of the villages are constructed. In days gone by no village was 
from marauders which was not walled and fortified, and often the 
dwt^ings were huddled together within the fort walls. The custom so 
onginated still influences the people and dwellings outside the village- 
site are much rarer than in the south. The extension of well-cultiva- 
bon, which requires the lyotto Uve near his land, will probably in time 
do much to break down this habit. 


Small-pox is undoubtedly rarer than of old, owing to the exten¬ 
sion of wcmabon in recent times. In no year of the past decade 
^d the deaths caused by it reach one per miUe of the population It 
however flu^ate in its effects in a manner which is not always 
susceptible of obvious explanation, causing extremely few deaths one 
year and a very considerable number the next. 
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In 1898 plague was imported from Hubli in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency to Timmancherla and Guntakal, whence it spread to Gooty, 
some villages near Uravakonda, and Hindupur. The Tahsildar of 
Hindupur, as is related in Chapter XIII, was murdered in October of 
this year by a crowed of excited people who objected to the erection 
of plague sheds near their villages. The plague died away in the hot 
weather of 1899 and for the next two years the district was practically 
free from the disease. In October 1901 it was again imported, this 
time from Bellary, but it did little damage, the number of fatal in¬ 
digenous cases being only 24. In 1902 it again appeared, chiefly in 
Kalyandrug taluk. But again the deaths were few, the total morta¬ 
lity being less than one hundred. 

Guinea-worm prevails in a number of places in the northern and. 
central taluks, but no accurate statistics are available. One of the 
worst villages in the district for the disease is Kalyandrug, where the 
water-supply is particularly defective. 

Statistics of the registered causes of the deaths of recent years will 
be found in the separate Appendix to this Gazetteer. As elsewhere, 

* fever * and * other causes * are claimed to cause a high percentage 
of the mortality, the reason being that in the unavoidable absence of a 
proper diagnosis of the cause of the majority of deaths there is no 
other head under which the village officers, who compile the returns, 
can enter anything which is not clearly cholera or small-pox. 

The Appendix also contains statistics of the number of births and 
deaths in recent years. The registration of these events is, however, 
compulsory only in Anantapur municipality, the eight taluk head¬ 
quarters and YAdiki, and elsewhere the accuracy of the figures is not 
of a high standard. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in Anantapur municipality and 
the casba villages of the eleven unions of the district. Operations in 
Anantapur are controlled by the municipal council and elsewhere by 
the local boards. Statistics will be found in the Appendix. 

Outside the municipality of Anantapur and the few unions of the 
district sanitation is, as usual, little understood and less practised. No 
comprehensive schemes of any kind have been undertaken anywhere 
in the district. 

Anantapur possesses six hospitals and six dispensaries. Appar¬ 
ently the first of these to be established was the Munro Memorial 
Hospital at Gooty. This (see the account of Gooty in Chapter XV, 
p.l54 below) began as a dispensary which was located in the verandah 
of the Munro chattram. In 1869 it was moved to its present quarters, 
X8 
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which were erected from funds belonging to the chattram endowment, 
and a part of this endowment which had been formerly utilised for 
feeding travellers at the chattram was set aside for its upkeep. In 
1884 the institution was handed over to the care of the taluk board, 
which now contributes to its maintenance. 

The Anantapur hospital is financed by the municipality. Part 
of it has been recently rebuilt from funds raised for a Victoria Memorial 
and the foundation stone of a maternity ward has been laid. 

The other four hospitals are those kept up by the Local Boards 
at Tadpatri, Dharmavaram, Hindupur and Penukonda. It is not 
dear when the last of these was established, but that at Tadpatri was 
founded in 1873 and the other two in 1884. 

The six dispensaries are all maintained from Local Funds. The 
Ullages in which they are located and the dates of their establishment 
are as under :—Bukkapatnam, 1891; Kalyandrug, 1879; Madakasfra, 
1890; Pdmidi, 1893; Uravakonda, 1883; and YAdiki, 1901. Statis¬ 
tics regarding both the hospitals and the dispensaries are given in the 
separate Appendix to this volume. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 

Census STATiSTics—Education rare—Education by religions. Educa¬ 
tional Institutions —Upper Secondary schools—Lower Secondary 
schools—Training schools—Other schools. 

According to the figures of the last census, an abstract of which 
will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume, Anantapur is 
educationally the most backward of all the districts in that backward 
area, the Deccan. 

In only two districts in the Presidency are there proportionally 
fewer people who are able to read and write. Only four in every 
hundred of the total population and only four in every thousand of tlie 
women and girls, possess this accomplishment. Telugu, the verna¬ 
cular of the district, is naturally the language which is best known. 
Tadpatri is the best educated taluk, and is followed closely by Hindu- 
pur. Dharmavaram, Anantapur and Kalyandrug (in this order) 
are the least enlightened. 

As elsewhere, the Christians are far more often able to read and 
write than the members of any other religion and their pre-eminence 
is especially marked in the education of their girls. As usual, also, 
the percentage of the Musalmans who are literate slightly exceeds the 
corresponding figure among the Hindus. 

The district is also classed as backward by the Educational 
Department. According to the most recent figures, there are in the 
whole of it less than 600 boys who are under instruction in classes 
above the primary grade. 

There is no college in any part of the district, and there are only 
two high, or * upper secondary ’ institutions. One of these is the 
municipal school at Anantapur. This began in 1882 as a Govern¬ 
ment middle school was transferred to the council in 1884 and was 
raised to high school standard in 1885-86. It is at present in a 
flourishing condition, financially and otherwise. The other upper 
secondary school is the London Mission’s Anglo-vemaculai* Ischool at 
Gooty, which was raised from a lower to an upper secondary institu¬ 
tion in 1897-98. 

Four lower secondary schools exist in the disti*ict. Three of 
these, namely, that kept up by the Penukonda taluk board and the 
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Raflway schools at Guntakal and Gboty, are English schools and the 
fourth, the London Mission boarding-sdiool for Native Christiana at 
Gooly, is a vernacular institution. 

The training schools indude the Government institution at 
Anantapur and that maintained by the London Mission at Goatyt 
which latter was opened m 1900-01. 

There are no schools for girls above the primary grade and no 
mdustrial or commercial institutions or dasses in the district, 

^ Statistics relating to the schools above referred to and to the 

primary schools in the district will bo found in the seixiraUt 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Revenue History : Inseparable from that of the other Ceded districts— 
Native revenue systems—Under Vijayanagar—Under Bijdpur—Under 
Aurangzeb—Under the Mardthas—Under Haidar Ali—Under Tipu 
Sultan—Under the Nizam—Munro’s estimate of the possible reve¬ 
nue—The standard expected—Turbulence of the country—The vil¬ 
lage settlement of 1800-01—Ryotwari settlement of 1801-02—Munro’s 
survey and settlement—His money rates—Method of fixing assessment 
—Ryotwari settlements from 1802-03 to 1808-09—Triennial leases pro¬ 
posed—Munro’s views upon them—He proposes reductions in his 
assessment—Triennial lease resolved upon—Munro goes Home, 1807 
—Ryots* affection for him—Result of triennial lease, 1809-11—A decen¬ 
nial lease ordered—The results, 1812-22—Reversion to a ryotwari settle¬ 
ment, 1818—Reductions in assessment ordered, 1820—But not fully 
carried out—Reductions and other changes, 1824—Slow progress of the 
district—Further reductions, 1859—The district recovers, 1859-76—Effect 
of famine of 1876-78—Anantapur district constituted, 1882. Survey and 
Settlement OF 1896: Mr. Cox’s scheme—Mr. Wilson’s scheme—Mr. 
Cox’s revised scheme—Principles followed—The rates prescribed. 

' Inams : Their large extent—Munro’s policy regarding them—Their 
nature—Enquiry regarding them—Restrictions on their cultivation—The 
(ippanam system—The inain taffnk. EXISTING DIVISIONAL CHARGES. 

As has already been seen in Chapter II above (p. 23), the ‘ Ceded 
districts’ were handed over to the Company in 1800 and Sir Thomas 
(then Major) Munro was appointed their first * Principal Collector.’ 
Under him were four * Subordinate ’ or ' Division ’ Collectors and 
the direct charge of the new territory was divided among these 
five officers, Munro retaining the ultimate control over the whole 
of it. The present district of Anantapur (with the Rayadrug taluk 
of Bellary) was Munro’s own charge and his head-quarters were at 
Anantapur town. 

In 1807 Munro went Home on leave and the next year the 
Ceded districts were split up into two separate Collectorates. One 
of these comprised the present districts of Bellary and Anantapur 
and together they continued to form one charge for the next 
75 yeai-s until early in 1882,i ^hen the taluks which now make up 
Anantapur were constituted a separate district. 
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Owing" to these changes the revenue history of Anantapur is 
bound up with that of the other Ceded districts and of Bellary and 
it has consequently not been always possible to give in the following 
pages separate facts and figures for the district as it stands to-day. 

Munro took over charge at the end of 1800. In his letter to 
the Board of Revenue of 12th August 1801 he summarised as follows^ 
the revenue systems of the native governments which had preceded 
him, if systems they could be called, and gave his opinion regarding 
the amount which his charge might be expected to contribute to the 
exchequer:— 

The land seems at all times to have been regarded as the 
property of the State. No traces can be discovered of its ever having 
been that of the cultivators or renters®. The inam sanads of the Vijaya- 
nagar Rayels as well as those of more ancient princes universally 
^ant the soil as well as the rent, a convincing proof that it was con¬ 
sidered to belong to the sovereign. 

“ Nothing is now known of the revenue under the Vijayanagar 
government. Tradition says it was paid in kind in the proportion of 
half the produce, and tliat this half was commuted for money at 
a price unfavourable to the cultivator; a circumstance which must 
have been an insurmountable bar not only to the establishment of 
private property, but also to every kind of agricultural improvement. 

“Though there is no direct evidence on the subject (of the 
revenue under the Bijdpur government), both because authentic 
documents are altogether wanting, and because it was impossible that 
the rental could be fixed when it was regulated by the continually 
varying produce of the crop, yet there is every reason to believe that 
it exceeded Controy Pagodas » 24,84,188, which was the * Kamil’ 
asse^ment fixed a few years after the subversion of the (Vijayanagar) 
empire by the Muhammadan conquerors. It is impossible that such 
an event effected by the invader at the head of an army of horse 
could have been accomplished without a great destruction of the 

^ Quoted from the first edition of this Gazetteer. 

= Wrniam Thackeray in a report dated 8th September 1807, speaking of 
the people of the Ceded districts, remarked, » So far from having any 
property in the soil like the landholders of Canara and Malabar they were 
seldom even fixed farmers, but ran about from farm to farm, from village 
to village, just as they could get the best terms.” 

® Controy or Canteroy (properly Kanthirdya) pagodas were so called 
after the Mysore king Kanthirava Narasa Rdja ( 1638 - 59 ), who was the first 
of his line to establish a mint. Six of tliem were held to be equal to five 
star pagodas and a star pagoda was equivalent to Rs.3-8-0. So a 
Kanthirfiya pagoda was worth Rs. 2 - 14 r 8 . 
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inhabitants and their property; and if the country could pay such a 
sum to the conquerors, it must have yielded a much larger revenue in 
the peaceful days which had preceded the invasion, 

“ The ‘ Kamil * in Raidrug, Harpanahalli and some other of the 
western taluks which were reduced by the Bijapur Sultans appears to 
have been settled without any regular survey. But in Gurrumkonda, 
Kambham (Cumbum), Cuddapah and the more eastern districts, (i.e., 
taluks) comprising the principal portion of the ceded provinces, it was 
founded upon an actual survey which was begun early in the seven¬ 
teenth century (soon after the country fell under the dominion of the 
Sultans of Golconda) and finished in about four years. The avowed 
principle of the assessment was the equal division of the crop between 
government and the cultivator; but as all rents were to be paid in 
money, the equivalent of the half produce in kind was found by taking 
the estimated gross produce of the different sorts of dry and wet land 
and converting it into money at the average price of the preceding ten 
years . , . . 

“ The ample Inams to village servants, to Brahmins, and those 
set apart for the support of Pagodas were continued as under the 
former governments. Indeed the substitution of a money-rent for a 
rent in kind seems to have been the only change introduced by the 
conquerors, a change which would have been highly favourable to the 
inhabitants had the demand always been limited to the fixed rent. 
But in this, as in most other systems of Indian revenue, whatever 
might have been professed, the uniform practice was to take as much 
as could be got. What the cultivator gained by a fixed rent was 
exacted from him as a forced loan in aid of government .... 

“The emperor (Aurangzeb) appears to have adopted the Kamil 
which he found established, for it is by it fafter making allowance for 
loss) that lands are valued in his sanads. No documents now remain 
whence the amount of the revenue in his reign can be ascertained, but 
it is probably a good deal below the Kamil, because in most of his 
grants the Kamil is entered and a deduction made for waste. This 
decrease of cultivation was no doubt due to the depredations of the 
Poligars during the decline of the Bijapur and Hyderabad TCingcloms 
previous to their total subjugation by the emperor. 

“ Nor is there any possibility now of discovering what the revenue 
was under the Mahrattas, when in 1756 they defeated the Nawab of 
Cuddapah and compelled him to surrender half his country. 

“The assessment fixed by Hyder AH was Controy pagodas 
19,77,776. Though he endeavoured to augment the revenue by the 
resumption of Inaips and Russooms, and in some instances by the 
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fiLf by poligars) into rent, it is not probable 

revenue more than had been collected under the Mahi^tta 

bv the trnn ^ ascribed to the ravages committed 

dLtn. '"'"u ^ “ ^'^bduing the 

different ^ids who possessed the ceded districts; to thefalsifiltion 

of amounts al^ pra^ised by the Karnams on a change of govam- 
v^ 17801 ^^ that his-invasion of the Carnatic in the following 
[iSlm thoroughly into the revenue 

1? ^; rl t ,^“"“Pbon of Inams and Russooms added from 5 to 

sevJ^[/ ,!L The assessment was also raised in 

several districts where it had fallen far below the Kamil assessment. 


Under Tipu 
Sultan. 


Under the 
Nizam. 


<;nito continued to increase from 1779 to 1788, Tipu 

“ his father-the resumption of 

PoHcraU ^“^®"tation of low rents, and the expulsion of the 

sevS result naturally following 

SsSlir^f vigourous administration. The actual 

SSwerLfrJ 5°^^“ 22,77,999, though about three 

lakiis were afterwards remitted. 

C0Uel?!rZ^ ?"* conaderably, for the 

SSthirL?"'”""”. “1 ta those 

dpa«. to the Nizam by the treaty of 1792. In these the 

Slant change of managers, and from the return of the Poligars to 
whom new distncts were given in addition to their old ones in^etum 

utmost h* ^ hastened by increasing the rents to the 

utaost, and exacting, exclusive of fines for offences, sums from every 

farmer according to his reputed wealth and by turning loose ill- 

Se vUWr“t,*° collect ftdr arrears by Tunkhas (‘ requisitions’) on 
ma '^here they lived at free cost and by their outrages drove 

many of the inhabitants away. The coUections of the government 
^^y exceeded their settlements, because they paid no regard to 

exto additional sums where there was an 

nS ■, They were higher in some years in many of the 

Cuddapah taluks than they had been even under Tipu Sultan but as 

oS^ it that T J r ^ *be unskilful nLde 

or doing it that exhausted the country. 

*'? ^°‘y- Raidrug and Penukonda the revenue was 

reduced partly from the causes alluded to above, but in a greater 

by a severe famine which extended over all the western 
distncts w 1792 and 1793 , western 
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“ During the Mysore wars the country was overmn by armies of 
plundering horse and by hordes of Brinjaris no less destructive. Both 
were alike active in carrying off whatever was valuable and in destroy¬ 
ing what they could not remove, and, being masters not only of the 
open country but likewise of almost all the forts, they were enabled 
at their leisure to rob the rich inhabitants who with their effects had 
taken refuge in them from the first fury of invasion.*’ 

Reviewing all these facts, Munro was of opinion that one year 
with another the revenue of the Ceded districts should amount to 
rather more than 20 lakhs of Kanthirdya pagodas (some 58 lakhs of 
rupees)—that is, to an amount some 2^- lakhs less than the Kamil 
which the Musalmans had fixed after the downfall of the Vijayanagar 
empire. He considered it improbable that the full amount of the 
Kamil assessment was ever collected. 

As has already been stated (p. 23) the Ceded districts had been 
handed over by the Nizam to the Company in payment for a sub¬ 
sidiary force to be stationed in his dominions. Their value had been 
calculated at the amount entered against them in the schedules of 
the treaty of 1792, by which the Nizam had obtained them from 
Tipu. This amount was similarly slightly over 20 lakhs of KanthirAya 
pagodas. The Directors of the Company not unnaturally expected ^ 
that the revenue the districts would bring in would at least equal this 
amount, and this sum, considerable as it was, was therefore the stand¬ 
ard which Munro set before himself. He estimated, as has been 
seen, tliat he would be able to reach it. 

The amount had, however, to be collected from an area which 
had only just emerged from a state of the utmost lawlessness and 
disorder. The condition of the country and the temper of the people 
may be judged from the following extract from a report of William 
Thackeray, one of the Sub-Collectors.® 

** The Company’s Officers entered the Ceded districts in 
November 1800, and found everything in confusion. The inhabitants 
had been plundered not only by the Revenue Officers but by every 
person who could pay a bribe for the privilege of extorting money. 
The chief inhabitants of the different villages had not only beeti 
permitted but encouraged to carry on a predatory warfare against 
each other on the same terms. The indolence or corruption of the 
Nizam’s Officers had made them abandon the management of 
the revenue to poligars, zamindars and potails, who had by their 

^ See for example, their despatch of 10th April 1804 to the Madras 
Government 

® Dated 8th September 1807; printed at the Hellary Collectorate Press, 
1895. 
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exactions impoverished if not almost depopulated the country by their 
hostilities. Kvery village was a garrison. One village often turned 
out and fought a pitched battle with its neighbour. The troops of 
the Sirkar wei e always besieging some fort or another; the exactions 
of those armed with the authority of the Sirkar and the obstinacy of 
the village people made it difficult to say which were in the right. 
Murders were so common, that in some parts of the country there are 
few families of any consecjuence which have not had one of their 
heads assassinated within the last twenty or thirty years. In Adoni 
there are few even of the most respectable leading people in the 
district, unpolluted with blood. The potail or the kurnum acted 
like a^ litde prince in his own village and the anarchy which generally 
prevailed might in some measure justify his taking upon himsdf the 
Government of his little Republic; but the impunity which a few 
hundred rupees secured for the most atrocious crimes tempted every 
man who could afford it to indulge his rapacity, enmity, or ambition. 
In most parts of the Ceded districts the potail, or head rayet, and 
the Kurnum, so peaceable in our other provinces, had become 
captains of banditti garrisoning independent castles. In the districts 
to the eastward things were worse, because the poligars had generally 
resumed their former situations and depredations. The impotence 
in short and corruption of the Sirkar Officers, the predatory habits 
and military turn of the peons who swarm and who have learnt their 
trade by attending or resisting the great armies which have so often 
invaded the Ceded districts, the frequent transfer from one 
Government to another which weakened the Sirkar authority, and 
me frontier situation which enabled offenders to escape had intro¬ 
duced such a state of anarchy that it appeared a most arduous task to 
restore order ” 


Munrohad taken over charge so late in the season of 1800-01 
that he had no time to do more that year than conclude in haste 
a settlement ‘ mozawar,^ or for each village as a whole. The lump 
assessment to be paid by each village was roughly arrived at by 
assem ing the potails (headmen) and karnams and questioning 
them as to the value of their own and the adjoining villages. This 
one, these officers were made “ severally responsible for the rent 
(a^^sment) of their own villages and jointly for those of the district." 
Taluks were called districts in those days. This settlement brought 
a little over eleven lakhs of pagodas, or hardly more than 
half the standard which Munro had set up. 

A- revenue year after the assumption of the Ceded 

districts (1801-02, fasli 1211) Munro introduced the detailed ‘ kulwar ’ 
or ^otwan settlement which had been the practice in his old charo'e 
in a em. very ryot held his land immediately from the Government 
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under a patta from the Collector which specified the land he occupied 
and the assessment he had to pay. The assessment, which was paid 
in money, was in theory regulated by the quality of the land, the 
condition of the cultivator and the value C^-ccording to the prices of a 
series of years) of the supposed gross produce, of which last it 
purported to take 45 per cent. But in practice it was at first 
impossible, seeing that the fields had never been properly surveyed 
or assessed, strictly to carry out these principles and the settlement 
was made by first assessing the village in a lump and then apportion¬ 
ing this total, as equitably as might be, among the various ryots in' 
accordance with the above rules. The result of the settlement was an 
increase of about 25 per cent, on the demand for the previous fasli, 
but even so the revenue was greatly below the valuation of 1792 and 
the Board grumbled and said that Munro^s plan was one which 
“necessarily dejected all competition” and would not succeed in 
increasing the income from the country. 


In August 1801 Munro was authorised to survey and settle his 
charge. He had at first only four gumastahs who understood land 
measuring, but these taught others and at length the staff numbered 
100 men. The work was begun in 1802 and finished in 1805. All 
land, of whatever kind, except hills and rocks, was measured and the 
fields were registered by their names and also given numbers. 
Cultivated land was distinguished from waste, wet and garden from 
dry and Government from inam, and at the same time a census of the 
people and of the cattle, sheep and goats, was made. The chain used 
in measuring the land was one of 33 feet, so that an acre contained 
40 square chains, or gunta^, as they were called.^ The surveyors 
were followed by assessors who went over the fields with the village 
officers and the ryots and classified their soils. Allowance was made 
“for distance from the village and every other incident by which 
the expense of cultivation was augmented.” The work was carefully 
checked by head assessors and the Principal Collector's office. 


The table of money rates at first drawn up—taking the 
Kanthirdya pagoda and fanam as worth Rs.2-14-8 and Rs.0-4-8 
respectively—was as under ^:— 

Dry land. Wet land. Garden land. 
Number of rates ... 19 12 20 


RS. A. P. RS. A. p. 

Highest rate ... 2 14 8 17 8 0 

Lowest rate ... 0 2 4 1 7 4 

Difference between each 
rate and the next ... 0 2 4 1 7 4 


RS. A. p. 
29 2 8 
1 7 4 

1 7 4 


1 A full account of the survey will be found on pp. 415-434 of the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee on the E.I. Co. (Higginbotham & Co., 1883). 
® Enclosure 3 to Munro’s report to the Board, dated 29th July 1807. 
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His money 
rates. 


It was ruled that in no one village should there be more than ten 
rates for dry land, six for garden and eight for wet land. The money 
rates m force at present may be added for comparison 

Number of rates 

Highest rate 
Lowest rate 


Dry land. 
9 

RS. A. P. 

2 8 0 
0 2 0 


Wet land. 
16 

RS. A. P. 

9 0 0 
1 0 0 


Munro s dry rates were thus higher than those now imposed and 
IS wet rates very much higher; and in the actual introduction of his 
setd^ent, as will be seen immediately, they were often enhanced 
^eat y ^bove the level to which in theory he professed to restrict 
toem. The settlement was begun in 1804 and completed in 1806. 
i he survey and settlement together cost, for the whole of the Ceded 
districts, 83,000 star pagodas or nearly three lakhs of rupees. 


Method of 
fixing as¬ 
sessment. 


^ taluk had been surveyed and settled the assessment on 
^ch field was fixed by working backwards from die amount diie from 

umi. u amount which each field should bear. 

Ihebumess was begun,” wrote Munro in 1807, “by fixing the 
smn which was to be the total revenue of the district (/.«., the taluk). 

^ ^ected by the Collector in a few days by comparing 
the collections under the native princes, under the Company’s govern- 
men om ite (^mmencement, the estimates of the ordinary and head 
^essors Md the opinions of the most intelligent natives, and after a 

woulThp^f-r^f*°*^ ° whole adopting such a sum as it was thought 
^ assessmentof the district in its present state or wLt 

wouS w^ under a native Government 

oriS^SS >>° if to be imposed 

its dainv! ^ maintained that it had been over-assessed 

2d is dir “‘"“j'^ted by the prindpal ryots of other villages, 
2 boS ^"^J^^tted either fully .or with such modifications 

SeiSofS T"- extra remission thus granted to 

ni from another” and cofsequendy 

aSvi 2 £ r 'be lump assessment so 

accordance with th among its various ryots in 

each held Tftat “caUon already made of the fields which 
the table of mnne 'b‘® PJ'ocedure that the departure from 

total due from -n assessment, and to make up the 

ieS hS Wht 'be best soUs were frequStiy 

faS th^setdeiSte or«;r had thus beeJ 

subsequent years gave much .less trouble, the 
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amounts due from the different occupiers usually remaining constant CHAP. XL 
unless they had relinquished part of their holdings or taken up fresh Revenue 
land.i History. 

For the next seven years (faslis 1212 to 1218, 1802-03 to 1808-09) 
the setdements continued to be conducted on the ryotwari principles, 
thus inaugurated. Though 1801 and 1802 had been unfavourable 
seasons and 1803 was worse, and in 1804 a scarcity was followed by a 
disastrous flood (see pp. 80 and 94 above), the area under cultivation 
and the revenue both continued to increase, and in 1805-06 the land 
revenue of the whole of the Ceded districts amounted to over 20 
lakhs of KanthirAya pagodas, or more than the high standard Munro 
had set himself to reach. The land revenue of Bellary and Anantapur 
together was in that year Rs. 25,29,000, or only Rs. 57,000 less than 
the similar revenue realised by Government from the two districts in 
1874-75, the year before the great famine, when the area undfer 
cultivation was at its maximum and of course enormously larger than 
it had been in Munro’s time.® 

In 1804 the desirability of a reversion from the ryotwar to a Triennial 
permanent settlement began to be discussed. The Govemor-Geneml leases pro¬ 
in that year sent down instructions that in settling new districts the 
* Oude regulations *, of which he enclosed copy, should be followed 
with such modifications as local circumstances required. Under these 
each village was rented out as a whole for three years for a fixed sum 
per annum to ziimindars and other proprietors of land (or, failing 
them, to heads of villages ) and the renter was alone responsible for the 
payment of the fixed rent. The Madras Government did not like the 
new system but directed Collectors to report upon it. 

Munro’s reply was an unqualified condemnation of the proposal. Munro’s 
He showed ^ that in the Ceded districts, where there were no views upon 
zamindars, the only people with whom such fixed settlements could 
be concluded were the ordinary heads of villages and that they were 
totally unfit for the position into which it was desired to thrust tliem. 

He considered that so far from promoting any improvement by 
assisting the poorer classes with advances or allowing them to 
participate in the remissions granted by Government, they might 
rather be expected to press heavily on the ryots and reduce them to 
a worse state than that in which they had found them. He also 

‘ For a detailed account of such settlements see Munro’s letter of SOth 
November 1806 in Appendix C to Arbuthnot’s Munro. 

= Paragraph 11 of B. P., No. 50, Revenue Settlement, dated 27th 
February 1890. 

® Letter of 25th August 1805, printed at the Cuddapah Collectorate 
Press, 1870. 
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that it did not insist on the “ circumstances in 

year Sd° . ^ ra'ctZ^^f TT 

the people. BeUe^nff also that the. countiy and 

niise le£ produce 5, 

would be far more liable to faill 

£— LTS 

settlement of the CedS^dScte 

S5s;si|-#a 

ment which were nec^ niodificabons m his own settle- 

a.. hdd th.. «, 

(or 33 i„% al„H %■>- “"■; 

tod und„ d»,„. „a.„ ^ ,™irSC o! 

I Printed at the Bellary Collectorate Press in 1876. 
given on pp. S2rm 0^“^! S^Su&notSrl" 
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condition that the ryots agreed to keep these sources in workable CHAP. XI. 

repair. He calculated that the extension of cultivation which Revenue 

would result would rapidly make up for the initial loss of revenue History. 

and instanced the increase of 50 per cent, which had already He ^ 

taken place, even under the high existing rates, between Faslis 1210 looses reduc- 

and 1215. He also proposed that the ryots should be given 

the complete ownership of the land for which they paid assessment— 

a thing which up to then they had never claimed nor even 

supposed to be tlieir right—that they should be at liberty at the 

end of every year either to throw up part of their holdings or to 

occupy more land (provided that in either case the land relinquished 

or taken up consisted of “ proportional shares of the good and 

bad together”) and that unoccupied land should remain in the 

hands of Government, the assessment of any part of it which 

might be cultivated being added to the revenue. By these means he 

hoped “ to fix the ryots to their several farms as proprietors, instead 

of keeping them, as hitherto, for ever unsettled, without attachment 

to their lands, without any wish to improve them, and wandering 

from one (village) to another in quest of more favourable terns.” 

Early in 1808, after prolonged discussion ^ and in opposition to Triennial 
the strongly expressed convictions of Lord William Bentinck, who resolv- 
was Governor of Madras during the controversy but had gone 
IxTck to England in the previous autumn, it was ordered that in all 
the unsettled districts of the Presidency the villages should be leased 
out for a term of three years from Fasli 1218 to heads of villages and 
chief cultivators (or, failing them, to strangers) upon such terms as 
might be considered moderate and equitable and subject to the 
condition that no reduction in the rental would be made on account 
of adverse seasons. 

Munro went Home in October 1807 before these instructions Munro goes 
reached the Ceded districts. His services to the State during his Home, 1807. 
seven years tenure of this charge were handsomely acknowledged by 
the Madras Government Writing to the Directors on the 21st 
October 1807 they said “from disunited hordes of lawless plunderers 
and freebooters they (the people of the Ceded districts) are now 
stated to be as far advanced in civilization, submLssion to the laws, 
and obedience to the Magistrates, as any of the subjects under this 
Government. The revenues are collected with facility; every one 
seems satisfied with his situation, and the regret of the people is 
universal on the departure of the Principal Collector.” 

'The minutes of Messrs. Thackeray and Hodgson, both Members of 
the Board, which summarise the arguments for and against the ryotwari 
system, will be found in the appendix to the Fifth Report of the Committee 
already referred to. 
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CHAP. XL The people indeed, as has often been recounted, regarded him 

StoriesareslS 

— related of his justice and sympathy, ballads are still sung in his honour 

Ryots’ affeo- and it is hardly too much to say that he is retrarrlAH fo i, • 
tionforhim. semi-diVinf^ t "^eg^rded as having been 

semi-divine He is, for e.Karaple. universally declared to have 

oSrr'^h characteristic-always attributed to Rdma and 

kle^ HowTno u ""^‘^hed to his 

SheSfuhLnJ T Archer 

bhee s full-length picture of him in the Banqueting Hall in Madras in 

which, whatever may be the case with his leg!, his armsTe no 
longer than other people’s. ^ 

After Munro’s departure the Ceded districts, as has been said 
were split into the two Collectoiates of Cuddapah and and 

William Chaplin, afterwards well known as the Commissioner b the 
Decjn w^ appointed to the charge of the latter of these iSiich 
included the present district of Anantapiir. * 

Si.”,'"" Mla,y that 

lease, of the triennial leases was postponed until the next 

1809-n. year. They w-ere then brought into force throughout the district and 

° n .r revenw in the three preceding ryotwari 

tillages a^s the apparently was that the headme^^ of the 

Uges, as the Collector reported in the first year of the lease 

apprehensive of being turned out of what they te™ their estateT 5 
which they have had possession for many generations and fearful nf 
being superseded in their stations of herediLy^naimern 
com^ have accepted higher conditions of 

w™!r nIh of their under-tenants " actuaUy 

^red^LSlTn^i^ tt%:SnsteHiiHS 

Wf none W' 

ccn losers, some have been ruined ’’ IVTr pKo r i ^ -n 
stroncrlv • <* rvao £ T_ Chaplin spoke still more 
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The fear of being dispossessed of their miras, enmities and jealousies, 
competitions and rivalships, persuasion and intimidation, a display 
of advantages which do not exist, and many other means and motives 
must all be called into action before they will consent without great 
reductions to become septennial or decennial renters.” To the Board, 
however, the failure seemed to be due, not to any defect in the system 
but to the results of too high rents and too short a lease, and they 
continued to recommend that the leases should be granted for longer 
periods and on easier terms. 

The Government concurred generally and it was resolved to 
attempt a decennial lease (to be developed eventually into a per¬ 
manent settlement) and to fix the rent for each village on the basis of 
the collections of past years. Remissions for bad seasons wei'e also 
to be allowed. Where the hereditary village headmen were willing 
to undertake this lease preference was to be given to them, but if they 
refused their inams were to be resumed and the settlement concluded 
with some one else. 

The decennial lease began in Fasli 1222 (1812-13).^ The 
Collector followed orders and calculated the rents on the basis of the 
collections of the seven preceding years (excluding famine seasons) 
and gave the leases to the headmen in preference to others. But the 
result was another and a worse failure. In the first year “ the mis¬ 
management or the incapacity of the renters, the opposition and 
intrigues of those who had been excluded from the lease, the general 
poverty and migration of the ryots, the combination of the inhabitants 
to enforce their own terms, and the frequent quarrels between joint 
partners by which the cultivation was often delayed until the season 
had passed by ” resulted in several of the lessees being in arrear with 
their payments. Some of them were threatened with imprisonment, 
the goods of others were distrained and yet others decamped. In 
the next year some of the lessees declined to pay their rents even 
though they had not only collected all their dues from their tenants, 
but had wrung money from every one who possessed any, whether it 
was due or not. The distraint of their aittle and the confinement of 
their persons were the only steps open to the Collector and both 
of these measures did more harm than good, as they prevented the 
renters from cultivating their land in the season following. In the 
third and fourth years of the lease the Collector found himself saddled 
with a number of the villages which had been leased to these defaul- 

' The account of it which follows and that of Messrs. Thackeray’s and 
Campbell’s administration is taken in the main from Board’s Min. Cons., 
dated 8th March 1824, and paras. 320*741 of the Board’s General Report to 
Government, dated 3rd January 1825, 

15 
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^ in resources and empty of their 

iLT T““ t °PP*-^io"s of the lessees. These four 
The results. L ^226. 1816-17) 

2d. ?thlt ? n 'I also those of 

Ste eti oflt"' to rdinquish their leases, and 

rL systm '^"der the 

svst2?s^^?f-^®1i! mmn^ed that it was the best of all possible 
y terns and said that it had not had a fair trial and had been 

SnSV^ Government grew sceptical 

and asked Munro. who had returned to the count? in Isis in 

miht^ employ, what he thought about it. The Director had 

"^Pf-^tion of 

cnLumS "“tern should be 

outstandfne-bakn ^ ^eir leases by promises of remission of all 
balances and that the lyotwari system should be re-estab- 

mended on the eve of his departure from the Ceded districts. 


Reversion to 
a ryotwari 
settlement, 
1818. 


men? ctnl disastrom e.xperi- 

ment. Mr. Chaplm, however, pointed out (1818) that the pv!1 

?“rs ^ • AX" “,'r 

4 .V • ' ^ Villages have been returned to the Collector with 

eir resources most lamentably dilapidated ; . . the survey rates 

bfen p2d In kind a„d t. , ^ h^ve 

Deen paid in kind and the land has in consequence been badly tilled.” 

Decin^dwIlWTf^l’^® Commissioner in the 

“the disticfr? predecessor and said 

cne aistrict is in a worse state than it was in 1807 ;, 

2?^ «r " “'*“«■>' '»“»n.»d=d Uia^Se 

fonnar », .w “T'" 

in assess- . , "fbackeray’s report went up for orders to Munro himself whn 
ment order- become Governor nf th#» Pr«e,;^ • t nimseir, who 

p ceni. on dry, and 33 per cent, on wet, land and 
* Vol. 1 , 109-116. It was dated 31st August 1820. 


Reductions 
in assess- 
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the other concessions proposed in his original report of 15th August 
1807 above referred to should be carried out immediately, from the 
beginning of the then current Fasli (1230). 

“ I once wished ”, he wrote, “ the reduction to be gradual, . . it must 
now be instant, or the country will be so impoverished that it will be almost 
impracticable to restore it. Out of 2,644 villages composing the collectorate, 
1,788 have reverted to Government . . all of them reduced in their 

means, unable to pay their rents. It is, in fact, an insolvency of nearly 1,800 
villages . . In Rayadrug half of the ryots have emigrated. The state of 
many of the other districts (taluks) is no better. Most of the great potails 
are reduced to poverty, many of them have been sent to jail; the 
substantial ryots, whose stock supported the agriculture of the villages, are 
gone. The country is no longer what it was ten or fifteen years ago, and an 
immediate reduction of the assessment is the only 'way of restoring it to 
its former state.” 

The decennial leases expired in Fasli 1231 (1821-22) and the 776 
villages which still remained with the renters were resumed and taken 
under Government control. But unluckily the concessions which 
Munro had ordered were almost entirely nullified by the action of the 
new Collector of the district, Mr. A. D. Campbell. Anxious to keep 
up the revenue of his charge, he directed on his own authority that 
** such ryots who were willing to take it” should have included in their 
pattas, and be in consequence required to pay assessment for, an 
area of uncultivated waste equal in assessment to one-half of the 
reduction in their dues which had been sanctioned. Naturally 
enough as this order filtered down through ‘ the usual channels ^ to 
the ryots themselves it was transformed into a definite direction 
that waste to this extent should be included in every one's patta, and 
the result was that waste assessed at no less than Rs. 1,18,000 was so 
added to the holdings. A year later (August 1821) Government 
learnt what was happening and expressed their strong disapprobation. 
Mr. Campbell seems however to have paid no attention and in Faslis 
1231 and 1232 the assessment on the waste was again collected. In 
the cold season of 1823-24, however, Munro himself toured through the 
district, and found out what was going on. The people flocked 
to appeal to their old friend and protector. The crowds of ryots 
who assembled every evening at my tent to complain of the waste, ” 
wrote Munro in his minute on the subject,^ ** rather resemble a mob 
than an ordinary party of complainants. The pressure to be heard 
first was so great that it was not easy to hear any of them . . The 
effect of the Collector’s measures has been to disappoint all the 
expectations which Government might have fomied from the liberal 
remission granted . . Instead of our having seen the effect of a 
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But not fully 
carried out. 


1 Dated 5th March 1824, Arbuthnot’s Muwro, i, 222-226. 
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chap. XI. thr^ years’ trial of the reduced assessment upon the country it is 
History, f to begin under much greater dffficulties'^than'^ould 

n . "T. .. ^ years ago.” Munro 

ca^ed om.^ \ P^opos^ the removal of the Collector-" with great 

gable industry —and Mr. Campbell was made a Judge. 

Mowed in April 1824 by F. W. Robertson. This 
officer was Collector of the district for the next fifteen years. In 
Decembj 1838 he died suddenly at Anantapur (which was still the 
Collector’s h^d-quarters) and his remains lie in the cemetery at 
the foot of the Gooty rock. As his epitaph there says, “His 
zeal m promotog the welfare of the district over which he presided 
^indefatigable, ^d will be remembered so long as the numerous 
plantation which he planted, and which had gained for him a well 
deserved W, continue to flourish.” Like Munro’s and PeUy’s, his 
^e IS stiU held affectionately in mind by the old inhabitants. His 
from an annual grant of Rs.4,000, increased in 1834 
to Ra.8,000 and were described by one of his successors in 1841, in 
whicffi year there were 665 of them containing 173,800 trees, as “ the 
admiration of strangers and the ornament of the province.” In 1859 

w^e'^n^ 2 sold on the grounds that they 

WCTe not finanadly a success and that tree-planting might for the 
fature vnth confidence be left to the enterprise of the ^ots. Few 
results of this enterprise are yet visible. 

r .,1 ^A Robertson’s Collectorship, the following 

rale, the foundation of the well-being of the Anantapur ryot wer? 
(with certam others) issued with the sanction of the Board 

allowed to relinquish any part of their 

rwrt- nf tVi’ ^ Condition contained in the latter 

part of this rule is no longer in force.) 

for Which they 

paid assessment and were entitled to sell it. ^ 

eff J2 improvements 

effected at the ryots own expense. 

»” '“<< »»<i« talks a the 
^ ”■ " »“> t"' t^' “ppiy of 
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Other improvements were introduced in the years which followed. CHAP. XI. 
The accounts were brought into a better state ; the rdgada land in 

Gooty and elsewhere which had been abandoned during the leases - 

and become overgrown with nutt-grass and weeds was given out on 
liberal cowles, so that ryots came even from Mysore and the surround¬ 
ing districts to take it up and bring it under cultivation ; and repairs 
were made to tanks and channels so that in addition much wet waste 
came again under the plough. 

But the district did not progress as it ought to have done. For Slow pro- 
one thing, the seasons—notwithstanding that the Collector “ autlioriz- 
ed the amildars (tahsildars) to perform the usual religious ceremonies 
on account of the want of rain’’—were unfavourable. Fasli 1233 
was unusually bad ; 1234 and 1235 were better ; 1236 and 1237 were 
again unfavourable ; 1238 was good and so was 1240 ; but 1241 was 
only moderate and in 1242 (the year of the 1833 famine, see p. 80 
above) the rains entirely failed. Faslis 1247, 1248, and 1252 to 1255 
were also all bad years. 

Another matter which pressed heavily upon the ryots was the 
great fall in prices. Even when the season was good they received 
little for their crops, and as the money rates had been calculated on 
the high prices of former years they became unduly burdensome. 

To show how considerable the fall had been, Mr. Robertson for¬ 
warded the following figures to Government:— 



Price in rupees of— 


Cholam 
(per garce). 

Paddy 
(per garce). 

Cotton 
(per candy). 

Average of Faslis 1194—1214 (1784 
—1804), excluding two famine 
years 

120 

130 

66 

Average of Faslis 1218—1227 (1808 
—1817) ... 

130 

108 

64 

Average of Faslis 1228—1237 (1818 
—1827) ... 

145 

113 

60 

Fasli 1238 (1828) 

93 

99 

39 

„ 1240 (1830) 

79 

81 

39 


Mr. Robertson’s successors, Abel Mellor (Collector from 1840 to Further 
1850)1 and Charles Polly (who served continuously in the district 


' The district head-quarters was transferred to hellary in 1840 shortly 
after he became Collector. The treasury had already been located there 
for some years previously. 
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from 1832 to 1859 and was Collector from 1850) both continued to 
urge that when tliese low prices were taken into consideration the 
assessment was excessive, but it was not until 1856 that any reduction 
^ ^cmoned. Government then at length approved i. not without 
modification, a scale of alterations proposed by Mr. Pelly and this 

was brought into force throughout the district in the nex^ year It 
was as under*— n 


Former rates of— 4 and over. 
To be reduced to— 3 


RS. 

2i to 3 
2 ^. 


KS. 

2i to 2i 
2 


1 ^ Re.l were to be reduced at the Col- 

S^er^em *^^**°*^ average reduction was not to exceed 

Wet land. 


RS. RS. 

Former rates of— 16 and over. 15 to 16 
To be reduced to-— 12 11 • 


RS. RS. 

14 to 15 13 to 14 12 to 13 

11 lOi 10 


Rates between Rs.l2 and Rs.6 were similarly to be reduced at 
the dKcrebon of the Collector but the average reduction was not to 
exceed 12 per cent. Rates below Rs.6 were to be left as they 
w^e, but no wet land was to be assessed at less than Re.l. The 
object of the alterations was more to reduce the very high rates 
which were being paid on the best land (assessments of Rs.59 per 
acre for wet and Rs.7-l(W for dry are spoken of in the corres¬ 
pondence) than to lower the assessment all round. It was held that 
much of the district was paying quite reasonable rates. 


In the order sanctioning these alterations Government also 
approved of certain other important recommendations of Mr. Pelly^s 
Among these w^e the reduction in the bewildering number of rates 
of a^es^entm force (there were no less than 81 different rates on 
wetland), the abohfion of an extra tax called ■r.wdt-jikti which was 
levied on certain old betel and cocoa-nut gardens ; the re-writing of 
the survey accounts in rupees and annas in place of the pvigHnt y 
pago as and fanams; and the extinction of several ancient forms 
of c^tomary remissions. The Collector was given an additional 
Sub-Collector and extra establishment to help him introduce the new 
rates and re-write the accounts. The work was completed through¬ 
out the district by Fasli 1268 (1858-59). ® 


* E. M.C., dated 2nd June 1867, and the voluminous file read therein. 
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Mr. Pelly was not altogether satisfied with the amount, of the 
reductions. Reporting in April 1859 on the steps he had taken to 
introduce them, he said that in his opinion the assessment was still 
not as low as it should be and that though a nominal reduction of 
Rs.3,22,700 had been made in the district (as it then stood) the 
greater portion of this was on waste land not in occupation. 
“ The direct and immediate relief to the ryots did not perhaps exceed 
Rs.90,000 to Rs.96,000.” 

In the same year several petty little taxes, such as those on bark 
used for distilling arrack, on gum collected from babul trees, and on 
certain leaves used in the preparation of indigo were removed. 

In the years which immediately followed, the area under cul¬ 
tivation and the revenue received gradually but continuously 
advanced. Prices began to rise again, which probably helped the 
ryots more than the reductions in the assessment, and in the sixties 
the value of cotton rose enormously owing to the American War. 

The famine of 1866 did not materially check the improvement, 
but in 1876-78 occurred the great famine already referred to in Chapter 
VIII above, and at one stroke the cultivation and the revenue went 
down to figures which were lower than any which had been known 
during the twenty preceding years. Even ten years later, 59 per cent, 
of the land which went out of cultivation in those three seasons of 
distress still remained unoccupied ^ and it was at least a dozen yeai-s 
before the revenue again approached its former level.® 

In the 25 years which followed the introduction of Mr. Pelly's 
alterations in the rates of assessment no important changes were 
made in the main principles on which the land revenue was assessed 
or administered. 

At the beginning of 1882 the taluks which now make up the 
Anantapur district were formed into a separate Collectorate. There 
had for years been entire unanimity as to the necessity of reducing 
the great size of the old Bellary district. The earliest proposals on 
the subject seem to have been made as far back as 1857 and one 
reason for their abandonment was the financial pressure occasioned 
by the Mutiny. Thenceforward the question re-appeared from time 
to time and it was at length brought to a head by the experiences 
of the great famine, which clearly showed that the district as it then 
stood was unworkably lai'ge. 

^ G.O., 690, Rev., dated 28th September 1888. 

Figures are given in paragraph 10 of RP., No. 50 (Rev. Sett), dated 
27th February 1890, 
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CHAP. XL In 1884 the re-survey, and in 1885 the re-settlement, of the two 

constituted was begun. In 1887 Mr. Cox, Deputy 
MENT Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, submitted a draft settlement 

oFj^e. scheme for them both which was based on the results of the 

Mr. Cox’s ‘^ossification in the Addni, Aldr and Hospet taluks of Bellary and the 

scheme. Gooty and Penukonda taluks of Anantapur. It proposed large 

increases in the existing assessment and was rejected by Government 
in October 1888 on the ground that “ these districts are the poorest 
and most backward in the Presidency, the most sterile and the most 
subject to drought; the ryots pay the present revenue with difficulty; 
ffiey have as yet far from fully recovered from the famine and to 
impose upon them largely increased burdens will certainly check, if 
not entirely arrest, their progress." Government ordered that a 
revised scheme should be drawn up for the five taluks of Addni, 
Aliir, Bellary, Gooty and Tadpati-i, which were considered to be 
the best in the two dis^cts, and that two separate schemes should be 
prepared for the remaining taluks of each district. 


Khem?°"’® , Wilson, then Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, 

drew up a scheme for each of the districts as a whole, tlie financial 
effect of which, m the Gooty, Tadpatri and Penukonda taluks of 
^antapur, was a decrease of some Rs.39,000 or 10 per cent 
Government considered that it was doubtful whether any sacrifice of 
revenue was either necessary or desirable and (for this and other 
reasons) declined to pass the scheme. 


Mr. Cox’s 

revised 

scheme. 


Principles 

followed. 


A revised scheme for Gooty and Tadpatri prepared by Mr. Cox 
was sent up by the Board in February 1890. This was sanctioned by 
Government in the following September with certain modifications, 
one of which was the reduction of the total increase' under dry land 

and in Tadpatri to 15 percent. 
Mr. Cox died not long afterwards and the remainder of the settlement 
was done by M.R.Ry. S. Rangachariar. He submitted a separate 
SC eme or t e other six taluks of the district, but Government ordered 
in December 1896 that Hindupur and Madakasfra should be treated 
separately from the four central taluks and a revised scheme for these 
was sent m and sanctioned in 1897. The settlement of the district 
was thus done in three different sections. 

Both the survey and settlement were conducted on the lines usual 
elsewh^e. The classification of the soils of the district grouped than 
under the two mam class® of rdgada or black and ferruginous or red. 
Wet land was arranged in four groups with reference to the quality 
of the sour^ from which it was irrigated. None of th®e sourc® 
were considered to be fit to be placed in the first class and only 
eleven in the whole district—all of them tanks-were put in the 
second class. In rating dry lands, villag® are in some districts 
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placed in different groups according to their fadlities for getting 
their produce to favourable markets, but in Anantapur they 
were all placed in one group except 112 villag-es in Gooty and 
Tadpatri which bordered on the hills and were difficult of access. 
These were placed in a lower group than the others. For the pur¬ 
poses of fixing the money value of the assessment rates the standard 
crop on wet land was taken to be paddy in all taluks, and that on 
dry land to be cholam in Gooty and Tadpatri, ragi and horse-gram in 
Hindupur and Madakasira, and cholam and horse-gram in the remain- 
ing four taluks. The outturn of paddy was estimated to vary from 
1,150 to 320 Madras measures per acre; of ragi from 394 to 115 
measures; of cholam from 340 to 90 measures; and of horse-gram from 
160 to 50 measures per acre, according to the capabilities of the vary¬ 
ing grades into which the soils had been classified. Taking the 
prices of the preceding twenty non-famine years and deducting 15 per 
cent, for merchants’ profits and cartage to market the net value of 
the four grains in each of the taluks was worked out. From these 
‘ commutation prices ’ the cost of cultivation, fixed with reference to 
the averages of adjoining districts, was deducted and in addition 25 
per cent, was subtracted on account of vicissitudes of season and the 
inclusion in the fields of small patches of uncultivable land such as 
field banks, small channels and so forth. The remainder was taken 
as the value of the net produce, one half of whicli, rounded off to the 
nearest standard rate, was fixed as the assessment. 


The money rates so arrived at were as under ;— 


In Gooty and Tadpatri taluks. 

In the remaining six taluks. 

Dry rates. 

Wet rates. 

Dry rates. 

Wet rates. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

2 8 0 

9 0 0 

2 0 0 

8 8 0 

2 0 0 

8 0 0 

1 8 0 

8 0 0 

1 8 0 

7 0 0 

1 0 0 

7 0 0 

] 0 0 

6 0 0 

0 12 0 

5 8 0 

0 12 0 

5 0 0 

0 8 ti 

4 8 0 

0 8 0 

4 0 0 

0 6 0 

3 8 0 

0 6 0 

3 0 0 

0 4 0 

2 8 0 

0 4 0 

2 8 0 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

... 

1 8 0 

10 0 


Of the dry land, only 14 per cent, was assessed at rates of Re.l 
and over, and the bulk of this was in the cotton-soil taluks of Gooty 
and Tadpatri ; 24 per cent, more was assessed at six and eight annas 
16 
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and nearly 54 per cent, at the low rates of four and two annas 
Particulars by taluks have already been given in Chapter IV, p. 41. 

Of the wet land, only 5 per cent, was rated at Rs.8 and over ; 
a third paid from Rs.4-8-0 to Rs.6 and half was assessed at from 
Rs.4 to Rs.2. 

The figures below give for each taluk and for wet and dry land 
separately the percentage increase in holdings discovered by the 
survey and the percentage difference in assessment cau.sed by the 
new settlement:— 


Taluks. 

Dry land. 

Wet land. 

Percentage difference in 

Percentage difference in 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent 

Assessment. 

Gooty 

5 

7 

7 

- 4 

Tadpatri 

2 

12 

8 

2 

Anantapur 

6 

8 

li 


Dharmavaram 

6 

8 

10 

1 

Kalyandrug 

7 

n 

10 

1 

Penukonda 

9 

6 

9 

1 

Hindupur 

9 

13 

7 

7 

Madakasfra 

10 

15 

10 

4 

District 

6 

9 

8 

2 


seen that in dry land the increase in holdings in the 
whole <^mct discovered by the survey was 6 per cent, but that, 
even me u ng the assessment on this, the ina'ease of assessment due 
to the settlement was only 9 per cent. Of this increase more than 56 
per cent occurred in Gooty and Tadpatri, the two most fertile taluks 
m the distnct In wet land, though the survey revealed an increase 
m holdings of 8 per cent, the increase in the assessment was only 2 
per cent Almost the whole of this latter was confined to the two 
taluks of Hmdupur and Madakasfra. In the other taluks the 
enhancemrat wm inappreciable and in Anantapur and Gooty there 
was actually a slig’ht decrease. 
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On the whole in both wet and dry land, the increase of assess¬ 
ment was only 5 per cent., although the increase in extent disclosed 
by the survey was 6 per cent. The settlement may thus be declared 
to have been particularly favourable to the ryot. The new rates were 
introduced into the Gooty and Tadpatri taluks in Fasli 1301, in the 
four central taluks in Fasli 1306 and in Hindupur and Madakasfra 
in Fasli 1307. It is therefore as yet too soon to examine the effect 
they have had upon the extension of cultivation. 

This chaptei* may conclude with a few words regarding inams, 
which form a subject somewhat apart from the ordinary administration 
of the land revenue. 

The extremely high proportion which the various classes of 
inam land bore to the area of Government land was a matter which 
attracted Munro’s attention almost as soon as he took charge of the 
Ceded districts. Including grants to village officers, the valuation of 
the assessment due from inams was no less than 54 per cent, of the 
assessment on the Govermnent land.^ Many of these inams had 
been granted fraudulently or at least without proper authorisation. 

Munro “ followed the custom usual under all Governments in 
India of resuming all grants for a time in order to examine the titles 
by which they were held . . As the country had been tmnsferred 
upon the valuation of the schedule of 1792 it appeared tome” he 
wrote,® “ that tliere could not be a fairer principle assumed for regfulat- 
ing the inams than that of the standard of that period. I therefore 
directed that all of a subsequent date should be re-annexed to the 
Sirkar lands.” His treatment of the inamdars was, however, far more 
generous than that of the average native government. Inams granted 
by the earliest native governments or by the Nizam, Haidar or Tipu 
(or their ministers), or by amildars and other inferior officers more tlian 
40 years previously, were allowed to be retained. Others were 
resumed.'' ** Unauthorised inams resumed ” is a common entry in 
the accounts in the earlier years of the Company's rule, but details 
do not appear. 

The majority of the inams were the service grants made to the 
village officers. These were established under the Vijayanagar kings 
and many of the original sanads were still in existence. The holders 
had however vay generally taken advantage of their position to 
increase them by the addition of Government land as well, and 

^ Letter to Board, dated 23rd June 1801. 

To Government, dated 7th July 1801. The Directors approved, see 
their despatch of 10th April 1804 to the Madras Government. 

^ Circular to Sub-Collgctors, dated 31st December 1800. 
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Munro found that in his own division the total of the grants to all 
^ge servants (of whom thei-e were then no less than twenty different 
kmds) was over 12 per cent of the total assessment' Dasabandham 
mam^ granted for the construction or upkeep of tanks, were also a 
(»nsiderable item, but they were commoner in the Cuddapah country 
than in Anantapur. 


Enquiry re¬ 
garding 
them. 


Particukrs of the extent and assessment of the various inams were 
r^orded in Munro’s survey and it was intended that an enquiry 
should be made into the titles on which they were held. Munro, 
indeed, did b^n this investigation in part of his charge, but nothing 
IS now on record to show how he proceeded. One of his clerks, who 
was the Board’s Head Sheristadar in 1830,» said that he resumed 
grants for which the holders could produce neither documentary nor 
oral evidence in proof of their rights. The enquiry was interrupted 
y ® departure to England and the introduction, immediately 

erwards, of the triennial and decennial leases rendered it no longer 
o any importance to Government to ascertain whether the inams were 
neld on good title or not. 


The only class of grants which was systematically examined in 
Munro s time were the village service inams. These were in no way 
uniform in amount being.in some places as low as one per cent of the 
assessment of the village and in others as high as 50 per cent 

Munro therefore drew up a table« granting inams to the headmen 
and kamams on a scale proportional to the assessment of their villages, 
and ordered that where the existing emoluments were less than those 
allowed by the scale they should be increased by the grant of additional 
and and that where, on the other hand, they were in excess of tlie 
scale the officers should be allowed to retain them, his idea 

bemg ffiat in the course of the leases which were then being advocated 
It i^htbe possible to equalise matters by reducing remissions granted 
to headmen-renters who held unusually large inams. 

Sev^al sets of accounts of the various inams were drawn up from 
toe to tune i but on no occasion until the regular Inam Settlement 
egto in 1861 w^e any steps taken to investigate the actual rights of 
the mamdare^ and there is abundant proof that the inams were not 
^tenally diminished after the country came under the British 


* Letter to Board of 28rd June 1801. 

Consultations of 29th March 1830. 

^ Circular to Sub-Collectors, dated 14th April 1807. 
‘ G. O., No. 677, dated 22nd March 1861. 
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Their large extent and the sparseness of the population led to the 
necessity of inventing methods of pi'eventing the cultivatoi's from 
tilling inam land more largely than Government land to the detriment 
of the revenue. 

Munro in his minute of 31st August 1820, already above referred 
to, considered ^ that the preference for inam lands was due to their 
lenient assessment and that the reductions in the Government assess¬ 
ment then ordered would equalise matters. If the event proved that 
this expectation was not likely to be fulfilled he considered it would 
be perfectly just to increase the assessment on the inam lands. “ It is 
not right,” he wrote, “ that, where the public revenue consists chiefly 
of a high land rent, one-third or one-fourth of a great province should 
enjoy the privileges of being cultivated, not only without contribut¬ 
ing to the public revenue, but of diminishing it by drawing away the 
cultivators from the Sirkar lands.” 

In the case of the headmen who held large inanis the difficulty 
was met by what was called the np^rmam. system. Under this the 
headman was compelled to take up, and pay assessment for, a con¬ 
siderable area of Government land in addition to his inam and was 
not allowed to relinquish it. Mr. Felly disliked the system and an 
enquiry was held into it between 1860 and 1862. But it was not 
abolished until 1866. 

To meet the cases of ordinary ryots who cultivated inam in 
preference to Government land it had been ordered that, as long as 
any of tlie latter remained untilled, ryots who were not inamdars were 
not to cultivate more than one acre of inam to every ten acres of 
Government land. This rule was not, however, capable of being 
enforced and in 1825 Mr. Robertson imposed on seiwice inams a cess 
called inan taffrih (or * inam extra assessment’) which was collected at 
tlie rate of one anna per rupee of the assessment of the inam culti¬ 
vated by a Sirkar ryot in excess of ten per cent, of the Sirkar land 
occupied by him and two annas per rupee on the assessment of the 
inam which was cultivated by a Sirkar ryot who held no Sirkar 
land. Of the total area under cultivation at this time 47 per cent, 
was inam land; of which 21 per cent, was service inam, 14 per cent. 
dharmadAyam, 9 per cent, dasabandham and 3 per cent, ddvaddyam. 
This cess was abolished with effect from 1862 under insti’uctions 
issued by the Inam Commissioner with the approval of Government. 

The revenue administration of the district is now controlled by 
the Collector, who is aided by a Head Assistant Collector at Penukonda, 
a Deputy Collector at Gooty and a Head-quarter Deputy Collector. 
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^ Arbuthnofs Munro, i, 115. 
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There is, as usual, a tahsildar in each taluk and there are in addition 
deputy tahsildai*s at Yddiki in Tadpatri and Uravakonda in Gooty. 
The changes in the divisional charges since the old Bellary district was 
formed in 1808 have been constant and would be tedious to recount in 
detail. When the district as it now stands was constituted in 1882, the 
Collector had charge of the Anantapur taluk, the Head Assistant 
Collector administered Penukonda, Dharmavaram, Madakasfra and 
Hindupur and a Deputy Collector took Gooty and Tadpatri. In 
1888 a Head-quarter Deputy Collector relieved the Collector of his 
direct charge. In 1893 the Dharmavaram taluk, which formed too 
heavy a charge for a single tahsildar, was split into the two taluks of 
Dharmavaram and Kalyandrug, of which the latter was added to the 
charge of the Head-quarter Deputy Collector. Since then the 
divisional arrangements have remained unaltered. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SALT, ABKARI AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 

Salt —Former sources of supply—Earth-salt; method of manufacture 
Its interference with monopoly salt—Its manufacture suppressed 
Present sources of salt supply— Saltpetre— AbkA Ri— Arrack—Foreign 
liquor—Toddy—Opium and hemp-drugs— Income-tax—Stamps. 

At the time when the Company came into possession of the CHAP. XU 
district the salt consumed in it was of two kinds, namely, the earth- Salt. 
salt manufactured from saline soils by men of the Uppara caste and Former 
the marine salt made on the west coast. The latter was imported by 
the Lambddis and Korachas, who brought it up the ghdts by means 
of large droves of pack-bullocks. 

The earth-salt was made in what were known as ‘modas,* which 
were peculiar to the Ceded districts and were especially common in 
Bellary and Anantapur. A heap of earth was piled up and on the top ture. 
of it were hollowed out one or more circular basins, some five feet in 
diameter and two feet deep. From the bottom of these basins chan¬ 
nels lined with chunam ran down to one or more reservoirs similarly 
lined. Salt-earth was collected in the places where it effloresced 
naturally in the dry months and taken to the moda on pack-buffaloes. 

It was thrown into the basins and then a quantity of water was poui ed 
upon it. The brine so obtained flowed through the channels at the 
bottom of the basins into the reservoirs. From these it was baled 
with chatties into a set of masonry evaporating pans, carefully levelled 
and plastered with chunam, where it was left to be converted into salt 
by solar evaporation. Each lot of salt-earth which was thus lixiviated 
was taken from the basins and thrown outside them and this process 
constantly repeated gradually raised the level of the moda and the 
basins which were perpetually being re-made on the top of it. Some 
of the modas gradually grew to be as much as 20 feet in height. 

When they became too high for the buffaloes to carry the salt-earth 
up to their summits with comfort, they were abandoned and others 
started elsewhere. 

The earth-salt made in this manner was neither so good nor its interfer 
so strong as marine salt, but it was much used by the poorer 
classes and for cattle, and thus interfered with the profits of the salt 
Government salt monopoly which was established in 1805. As 
early as 1806, therefore, it was proposed to prohibit its manufacture. 

The chief arguments against any such step were that it would inflict 
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hardship upon the Upparas who made the salt and upon the poorer 
classes who consumed it, and for the next three-quarters of a century 
a wearisome correspondence dragged on regarding the course which it 
would be proper to pursue.^ In 1873, Mr. G. Thornhill, member of 
the Board of Revenue, visited the Ceded districts to see how matters 
stood. He reported that it was not possible to check the competition 
of the earth-salt with the Government marine salt by imposing an 
excise duty, as the modas were numerous and scattered. For similar 
reasons, and also because all the Upparas were very poor, a license-tax 
was out of the question. At the same time he calculated that the loss to 
Government due to the system was from eight to eleven lakhs annually 
and seeing that Government salt was obtainable in Anantapur as 
cheaply as in other inland districts he recommended that the industry 
should be gradually suppressed. 

Government agreed and ordered that the opening of new modas 
should be prohibited and that those in existence should be licensed, 
with reference to their productive capacity, at rates to increase by 
annual increments until 1879, when the full duty leviable on sea-salt 
should be imposed on their entire produce. These measures, though, 

as the fibres for the old Bellary 
district in tine margin show, they 
checked the manufacture, failed 
to entirely protect the revenue, and 
in 1876 the Madras Salt Com¬ 
mission and the Board of Revenue concurred in recommending that 
the manufacture of earth-salt should be at once and entirely sup¬ 
pressed. The Government of India agreed, and in 1880 orders were 
given that the modas should all be destroyed, reasonable compensa¬ 
tion being paid to their owners. The manufacture of earth-salt in 
the district is now no longer permitted, though in many places the 
remains of the old modas may still be seen. 

All the licit salt now consumed in Anantapur is sea-salt made in 
factories on the coast under Government supervision. The district 
is one of those in which the salt made in the Bombay Presidency has 
been able successfully to compete with that manufactured in Madras. 
Salt is sold wholesale at the fectories by weight, but in the bazaars it 
is retailed by measure. In Bombay the manufacturers are allowed to 
sift their salt and the Bombay salt brought to Anantapur is lighter 
than that made in Madras—that is, a given weight of it will measure 
more than an equal weight of the Madras salt—and its sale conse¬ 
quently brings a greater profit to the retail merchant. 

^ An abstract of parts of it will be found in paras. 271-289 of the report 
of the Madras Salt Commission of 1876, 


1873. 1876. 

No. of modas 8,558 1,472 

Estimated out-) 
turn in Indiana 208,280 66,493 
maunds. ) 
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It is therefore often purchased by him in preference to the heavier 
article. In the two northern taluks Bombay salt practically holds the 
market, but in the centre and south of the district the salt consumed 
comes for the most part from the factories in Nellore and Chingleput. 

A few licenses are issued annually for the manufacture of crude Saltpetre, 
saltpetre, but there are no refineries in the district. 

The Abk4ri department is responsible for the revenue derived Abkari. 
from arrack, foreign liquor, toddy, opium and hemp-drugs. Statistics 
will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume. When Tipu 
Sultan held sway over the district he prohibited the sale of botli 
arrack and toddy, the consumption of alcohol being strictly for¬ 
bidden by the Korin, but it was still continued in the villages, the 
proceeds being applied by the headmen and karnams to their own 
use. When the Company took over the country strong drink had so 
long ceased to be an article of revenue that little was known of its 
capabilities in that direction, and the right of manufacture and sale 
was farmed out annually to the highest bidder. 

The district is at present supplied with arrack under what is known Arrack, 
as the contract distillery supply system, under which the exclusive 
privilege of manufacture and supply of country-spirits throughout 
it is disposed of by tender. The successful tenderers (at present the 
owners of a distillery under native management at Tadpatri) have 
the monopoly of supply of liquor of their own manufacture to the retail 
vendors within the district, the rates at which the supply is made 
being fixed by Government. The I'ight of vend in each shop is sold 
separately. The preventive force employed by the Abkdri depart¬ 
ment checks illicit manufacture of arrack, toddy and salt and illicit 
practices regarding opium and hemp-drugs. 

The foreign liquor trade is controlled in the usual manner, licenses Foreign 
to vend wholesale or retail being issued on payment of prescribed fees. 

Since 1897 the toddy revenue has been managed on the tree-tax Toddy, 
system under which a tax is levied on every tree tapped and the right 
to open shops for sale is sold annually by auction. All the toddy in 
the district is obtained from date palms. Even where palmyra and 
cocoanut palms exist they are never tapped, as the art of climbing 
them is not understood by the toddy-drawers of the district and more¬ 
over the people do not drink the toddy they give because of the 
prejudice created against it by the local toddy-drawers and shop¬ 
keepers, who assert that it causes illness. Both officials and renters 
have tried the experiment of importing men from the southern districts 
who understood the art of climbing and tapping these trees, but in both 
17 
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venture failed. Practically all the Anantapur toddy-draweia 
— belong to the Idiga caste, but they often employ Lambddis (and 

Toddy. sometimes B6yas and even Musalmans) to help them collect and trans¬ 

port the liquor. 


^ a general rule, the date trees only grow in certain scattered 
localities and the toddy consequently has to be transported for great 
distances from these places to those which are less favoured. Dhamia- 
varam town, for example, is largely supplied from Kdddru, which is 
over 30 miles away, and the south of this taluk gets its toddy daily by 
rail all the way from Mysore territory. The liquor is usually carried 
in casks lashed on to country carts, but sometimes leather bags slung 
on donkeys or ponies are employed. The Mysore toddy is prevent¬ 
ed from interfering with the Government monopoly by an arrange¬ 
ment with that State by which trees are marked in Mysore for the 
supply of British shops and vice vend. 

An immature date tree should not be tapped A Y-shaped incision 
is made just under the crown and the sap which exudes is caught 
in a pot suspended beneath it. Trees cannot be continuously tapped 
for long periods^ and after each tapping they should be allowed a 
considerable period of rest. So many trees have been killed by being 
overtapped, the toddy-drawers being anxious to obtain as much 
toddy as possible out of each tree, that, for the protection of those 
which grow on poramboke land, Government has now framed rules 
regarding the position, depth, etc., of the incisions and ordered that 
if any tree dies from over-tapping during the lease or within six months 
after its expiration the lessee shall be fined a rupee. 

The palm-weevil (rynchophoros ferrugineus) does a certain 
amount of damage to the trees, but its harmfulness is probably 
exaggerated, deaths of trees which are really due to over-tapping, 
being laid at its door. It is still an unsettled question whether this 
beetle makes its way into the head of the tree and burrows down¬ 
wards or enters at the softer parts of the stem and works upwards. 

J^S^^ry is nowhere now made from toddy in this district, nor is 
date toddy ever distilled for the manufacture of arrack. 


Opium and 
hemp-drugs. 


The sale of opium, preparations of the hemp plant, and poppy- 
heads for mediahal purposes is controlled under the system usual 
elsewhere. Much of the opium is consumed by the Musalman 
weavers in the Gootv and Tadpatri taluks. 


Income-tax is levied and collected in the district in the usual 
manner. As was to be expected in so poor a tract, both the number 
of assessees and the amount at which they are assessed are small 
According to the latest statistics, the number of persons assessed is 
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less than in any other district except the Nilgiris and the amount of CHAP. XII 
tax collected—both under Part IV, ‘other sources’, and under the Income-^ax* 
Income-tax Act as a whole—is smaller than in any other Collectorate 
whatever. The incidence of the tax per head of the total population is 
lower in one or two districts but in none of them is the incidence per 
head of the tax-payers so small. Detailed particulars of certain of the 
assessments will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume. 

Judicial and non-judicial stamps are sold in the district by the Stamps. 
ordinary machinery, local stamp-vendors obtaining their stock at a 
discount from Government treasuries. Like the amount derived from 
the income-tax, the revenue from the sale of the stamps is an index 
of the prosperity of a district, for judicial stamps are in small demand 
where litigation is rare and the frequency of litigation is well known 
to vary in a direct ratio with the affluence of tlie people; and non¬ 
judicial stamps are seldom required where land has little saleable value, 
trade is small in quantity and not much money changes hands. 

It was therefore only to be expected that in Anantapur the 
revenue from stamps should be slight and the statistics show that as a 
fact it is smaller than in any other disti'ict except the Nilgiris. Parti¬ 
culars for recent years will be found in the separate Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Justice—V illage munsifs—District munsifs— The District Judge— 
^ . ^^^SAtion Registration. Criminal Justice—T he various 

courts—Cnme—Police—Jails—Gibbets for thugs. 

The civil courts of Ae district are, as elsewhere, of three grades, 
namely, ±ose of the village munsifs, the district munsifs and the 
istoct Ju ge. They have the same general powers and jurisdiction 
as m oth^ parts of the Presidency. Statistics relating to them 
appear in the separate Appendix to this volume. 

village munsifs of Anantapur and the Bench Courts which 
1 flflo ^tablished in certain parts of the district under Act I of 
1889 do far qvil work than those of other districts. In the latest 
year for which figures are available less than 200 suits, none of which 
were valu^ed at over Rs.20, were instituted in all the courts of this 
das m the whole of Anantapur, while the average number of suits 
nled in other districts was over 4,000. 

tu 1 —f PjacK at which the district munsifs have been stationed and 
jurisdictions have been changed again and again 
during &e last half century and at one time or another there have been 

“ Anantapur taluk, Parige in Hindupur, 
I^yandrup Gooty and Penukonda. Their charges often induded 
portions of what is now the Bellary district and similarly the Bdlary 
took parts of what is now Anantapur. This somewhZ 
contmued even after Bellaiy and Anantapur were 
conjituted separate districts and still persists (L bdow) in the case 

triSSn"r"- ™ ^ 

ite ,un^iction bemg re^istnbuted, and the courts at Parige and 
Kalyandrug were done away with in 1875. ^ 

the “e now only ^O district munsifs-one at Penukonda and 

jurisdiction over the Addni 
tal^ of Bellaiy and the Gooty and Tadpatri taluks of Anantaour 

k^er of the 

KuSod^ ^ Court of 

There is no separate District Judge for Anantapur. The Gootv 
muMif, M has just been mentioned, is subordinate to the District 
Court of Kumool and the remaining six taluks, which are included 

DiJ« SS. 
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There is far less litigation in Anantapur than in most other 
districts. The village munsifs, as has been seen, hear very few 
cases ; rent suits are almost unknown, as there are no real zamindars 
in the district; other revenue suits are rare; in Bellary and Anan¬ 
tapur together (excluding the Gooty niunsif) the ordinary and 
summary suits and the small causes instituted before the District 
munsifs are far less numerous than in any other district; the original 
work in the District Court is much lighter than the average; there 
are fewer appeals; and in the result the ratio of the suits instituted to 
the population of the two districts is lower than anywhere except in 
the agencies of GanjAm and Vizagapatam, and the two districts 
together (still excluding the Gooty munsif) contribute hardly more 
than one per cent, of the total litigation of the Presidency. 

The registration of assurances is managed on the usual lines 
except that there is no separate District Registrar at Anantapur, the 
district being included in the charge of the Bellary Registrar. There 
are sub-registrars at each of the eight taluk head-quarters and also at 
Bukkapatnam and Uravakonda. 

The criminal courts of the district include those of the village 
magistrates, the special magistrate (the sub-registrar) at Bukkapatnam, 
the bench of magistrates at Anantapur, and the Deputy Tahsildar 
magistrates at Uravakonda and Yddiki. In addition, there are the 
second-class stipendiary sub-magistrates at the various taluk head¬ 
quarters, namely* the sheristadar magistrates at Dharmavaram, 
Hindupur, Madakasira and Kalyandrug and the stationary sub-magis¬ 
trates at Anantapur, Gooty, Tadpatri and Penukonda. As elsewhere, 
the Tahsildars have second-class powers, but where there are stationary 
sul>magisti'ates tliey only occasionally use them. The Divisional 
Officers and the District Magistrate have full powers. The Court 
of Session at Bellary has jurisdiction over the whole district, and 
tlaus the people of Gooty and Tadpatri taluks are subject to two 
District and Sessions Courts, having to go to Kumool for any im¬ 
portant civil cases, and to Bellary for sessions cases, in which they 
are concerned. 

The courts above enumerated have the same general powers and 
jurisdiction as elsewhere. Statistics regarding their work will be found 
in the separate Appendix. Village magistrates try very few cases. 
In the latest year for which figures are available they heard only 36. 
The cases instituted before the stipendiary sub-magistracy were also few, 
being smaller in number than in any other district except the Nilgiris. 

Crime in the district, indeed, is unusually light and according to 
the most recent statistics the number of all cases and appeals filed 
within it was considerably less than 2 per cent, of the total for the 
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PreideiK^, and the grave crime committed in it is far less than in any 
other of &e four Deccan distiicts. On an average of the figures for 
e ast five years the number of grave crimes committed per 100,000 
of the population was 92 in Kurnool, 84 in Cuddapah, 72 in Bellaiy, 
ut o y 56 in Anantapur. House-breaking and ordinary thefts make 
up the ^eater part of the total, dacoities, robberies and cattle-thefts 
contnbuting a comparatively small share towards it. 


The hot weather is usually somewhat the worst season for crime. 
1 here IS then no cultivation going on and idle hands find misclfief to 
do. Also marriages are commonest then and tire prevalence of the 
custom among the people of lending their jewels- to friends who are to 
De present at weddings to enable them to make a brave show thereat 
r^ulte in many valuables being coUected in one house in a manner 
which IS most convenient for those who covet them. The worst offen- 
dere are the members of the criminal gangs and the womt gangs are 
those which are settled in the neighbourhood of Tddimarri in Ananta¬ 
pur taluk. There are usually altogether some 120 or 130 of these 
gangs resident in the district and in addition another 30 or 40 of 

^ 5two-thirds of them 
coMist of Korachas ; Lambddis are the next most prominent tribe, 

e remain er are made up of Oddes, Dommaras and other castes 
in much smaller numbers. 


Police. 


Tadpatri and Gooty are the worst taluks for crime. There is 
more to st^l in them than elsewhere, and their inhabitants are better 
tL "“g^’bours and can employ in fomenting factions 

the dwr elsewhere has to be spent in keeping the wolf from 

Police admmistration in the district is controlled by the District 
Supenntendent who is in direct charge of all the eight taluks and has 

building at Anantapur is an excep¬ 
tionally handsome and commodious erection. The force is organised 
ontheiKual hnes. Talaiydris are m addition posted at jungly places 
where highway robbenes and dacoities are most easily committed, 
but m most cases there is only one man at each of these posts. 

It IS a constant complaint of Anantapur police-officers that 

thw'&e^- “ ‘0 secure because for one 

thing ffie ]unes who hear the cases at BeUary. belongmg as they do 

to another distnct, do not care whether offenders are Sought to book 
or not for another, this court is so far off that useful witnesses 

they know nothing relevant in order to avoid 
bemg made to go so far to give evidence. 
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The most sensational cases in recent years have been the murder 
of the Hindupur Tahsildar in 1898, the Ranga Reddi murder case of 
1900 and a double murder by a police constable in 1901. The 
Tahsildar was set upon at dusk on the 26th October 1898 by a mob 
of people belonging to Kddiiru village in his taluk who objected to 
his establishing a plague station near their village, and was so seve¬ 
rely beaten that he died shortly afterwards. Three persons were 
sentenced to death for the offence, fifteen others to transportation for 
life and five more to various terms of imprisonment. Ranga Reddi, 
B.A.,B.L., was a well-known pleader at Gooty. His throat was cut on 
the 11th June 1900 in broad daylight about two miles from RAyal- 
cheruvu while he was travelling in a country cart to see some 
relations. Eight of the gang were sentenced to death and two others 
to transportation for life, but on appeal the High Court acquitted 
them. The third of the three cases was still more unusual. The 
wife of the police constable concerned in it went to the village 
potter to get a pot. Having none of the kind she wanted, the 
potter offered her a smaller sort such as is used for drinking 
toddy. She thought this was a covert insult to her husband, who 
belonged to the toddy-drinking subdivision of the B6ya caste, and by 
her taunts egged him on to give the potter a thrashing. Later in the 
day the constable was reproached for his violence by a Musalman, 
and promptly fired his carbine at him twice. The first shot grazed 
the Musalman but killed a.boy who was standing by, and the second 
hit him and killed him. 

There is no District Jail m Anantapur and persons convicted to 
sentences of imprisonment exceeding one month serve their time in 
the jail at Bellary. There is a sub-jail at the head-quarters of each 
of the eight taluks. 

In the thirties of the last century the district was greatly infested 
with thugs, and the Court of Faujddri Addlat at Madras, which corres¬ 
ponded to the present High Court, ordered several of them who were 
convicted to be gibbetted at the scene of their crimes, to serve as a 
warning to their fellows. The records of the court between 1826 and 
1850 show that this sentence was not uncommon in other districts 
and a gibbet still stands near Honnfiru near the hank of the Hagari 
in the Rayadrug taluk of Bellary, 

In Anantapur district, three such gibbets still survive, one near 
Beluguppa in Kalyandrug taluk, another on the Utikanama (ghdt) 
near Siddardinpuram on the road between Bukkapatnam and 
Pdmndurti and the third near Turukaldpatnam on the road from 
Pcjnukonda to Roddam. The first of these is being transferred for 
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its better preservation to the Museum at Madras. Near it stands 
a stone slab bearing an inscription partly in English and partly in 
Telugu which states that the men who were suspended from it were 
Hussain Sahib and Ibrahim Jemadar, thugs who were hung there 
on the 8th September 1837 by order of the Faujddri Court for having 
strangl^ a man near that spot. The gibbet at Utikanama has no 
inscription connected with it. The first edition of this Gazetteer 
states that the men hung from it were the leaders of a gang who 
attacked a village near there and looted it and then set fire to a 
large hut in which some seventy women and children had taken 
refuge. Near the gibbet at Turukaldpatnam is an inscription similar 
to that at Beluguppa which says that two Musalmans who were 
thug jemadars (apparently headmen of gangs of thugs) were 
hung there by order of the FaujcMri Couit on the 26th December 
1837^ for having murdered three persons at that place. An old man 
still living in the village remembers the bodies being suspended. 

The gibbets are very well and strongly made. Two uprights 
some fifteen feet high sunk in masonry support a cross-bar about 
thirteen feet in length. All these are of teak, and must apparently 
have been specially imported, since no teak of such dimensions now 
exists in any of the Anantapur forests. Suspended below the cross¬ 
bar, on iron chains hanging from iron rings let into it, are two cages 
made of country hoop-iron roughly shaped to fit closely round the 
body of a man standing upright. Through the bars of these cages 
anything inside them is clearly visible. Each is fitted with a hinged 
door to allow the body to be placed inside and the catch of this was 
hammered down so that the body could not be removed. Inside are 
two moveable iron loops to hold the dead man’s legs in position, two 
others into which his arms fitted and a third which went under his 
chin and supported his head. 

Among the ryots, the most curious rumours are current nowadays 
about these gibbets. They are, for instance, called ‘ Munro’s gallows ’ 
and attributed to that officer, and the thugs are declared to have been 
put into the iron cages while still alive and slowly starved to death. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The Local BoARDS—The Unions—Receipts of the Boards—Their ex¬ 
penditure. Municipal Government : Anantapur—Gooty—Tadpatri— 

Hindupur. 

Except in the single municipality of the District, Anantapur, CHAP. XIV. 
local self-government is in the hands of the District Board and the The Local 
three Taluk Boards of Anantapur, Gooty and Penukonda, the control 
of the District over the Taluk Boards being the same as elsewhere. 

The jurisdictions of these latter bodies are conterminous with those 
of the revenue divisional charges of the same names, the Anantapur 
board controlling affairs in the Anantapur and Kalyandrug taluks, 
the Gooty board managing Gooty and Tadpatri and the Penukonda 
board looking after the I'emaining four taluks in the south of the 
district. 

There are also eleven unions in the larger towns and villages. The Unions, 
which have the usual powers of raising taxation within the limits of 
these places and spending it upon their sanitary and other needs. 

Under tlie Anantapur taluk board is the one union at Kalyandrug ; 
under the Gooty board, those at Gooty, Pdmidi, Tadpatri, Urava- 
konda and YAdiki; and under the Penukonda board those at Bukka- 
patnam, Dharmavai-am, Hindupur, Madakasfra and Penukonda itself. 

The income of these bodies is chiefly derived from the house-tax, 
which is levied in all of them at three-quarters of the maximum rates 
pei*missible under Act V of 18:i4 and amounts to just over ten annas 
per house taxed, against about thirteen annas in the Presidency as 
a whole. The receipts in each union average less than Rs.2,000 
annually and three-fourths of them are spent upon sanitation. 

As was only to be expected in so poor a district, the incidence Receipts of 
per head of the population of the total taxation levied by all the local Boards, 
boards is considerably below the average for the Presidenc}” as a 
whole. As elsewhere, the chief item among the receipts is the land 
cess, which is levied at the rate of one anna in every rupee of the land 
assessment and is collected in the ordinary manner. Next follows the 
income derived from the sale of the right to collect fees at the various 
weekly markets. There are some twenty of these and that at 
Hindupur is much the best attended, those at Uravakonda, Yddiki, 

18 
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Penukonda and Tadpatri following after a considerable interval. 
Another important source of revenue to the boards is the income from 
the tolls upon the roads, which are levied at six gates at half the 
maximum rates admissible under the Act 

The chief objects upon which local funds are expended are, as 
elsewhere, the roads of the district and its medical and educational 
institutions. Some account of these three matters will be found in 
Chapters VII, IX and X, respectively, above, and the separate 
Appendix to this volume contains statistics of both the receipts and 
expenditure of the various boards. 

The only municipality in the district is that at Anantapur. This 
town was one of the few places in the Presidency which was brought 
under the first of the mufassal municipal enactments, the old Act of 
1850 which permitted towns voluntarily to tax themselves for their 
own improvement. Government used to contribute a sum equal to 
that raised by the inhabitants for this purpose, and the amount so 
raised in Anantapur reached the modest total of Rs.40 per mensem. 
The Act was brought into operation in 1864 and continued in force 
for four years until 1869, when it was replaced by the later enactment 
X of 1865. 

The council now consists of a dozen members, four of whom 
have been elected, since 1st April 1900, by the rate-payers. In 1894 
the privilege of elerting its chairman was withdrawn from the council. 
Anantapur owes its rank as a self-governing town chiefly to its 
position as the head-quarters of the district. Excepting only the 
hill-station of Kodaik4nal, it has a considerably smaller population 
than any other municipality in the Presidency. As its income is 
proportionately ii^gnificant (some Rs.16,000 per annum) and as the 
town, owing to its damp and cramped situation close under the 
embankment of the big tank and surrounded by paddy-fields, is 
difficult to keep in a sanitary condition, the council suffers from 
chronic impecuniosity and has never been able to undertake any 
larger schemes such as water-supply or drainage. Statistics of its 
inrame and expenditure will be found in the separate Appendix to 
this volume. The medical and educational institutions under its 
charge are referred to in Chapters IX and X above. 

Gooty was once a municipality. It was constituted as such in 
1869 when its, population numbered only 4,099 and the estimated 
income available was only Rs.5,000. By 1874 the council was in a 
state of insolvency and had to be helped from Provincial Funds, but 
a proposal to abolish it was negatived by the Government. In 1879 
Mr. H. T. Ross, the Sub-Collector and Vice-President of the council. 
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wrote a graphic account of the impecuniosity and ineptitude which CHAP. XIV. 
had throughout distinguished that body’s proceedings and the next Gooty. 
year the municipality was put out of its misery. 

In 1896, at the suggestion of the Sanitary Board and with the TadpaCri. 
approval of the Collector, it was notified that Tadpatri would be con¬ 
stituted a municipality. The proposal was, however, eventually 
dropped in consideration of the unfavourable nature of the season and 
the consequent depression in the weaving trade, the chief industry of 
tlie town. 

In 1898 it was proposed to similarly extend the Municipalities Hindupur. 
Act to Hindupur. But the inhabitants of the town were, as usual, 
opposed to tire measure and the Collector reported that owmg to a 
succession of bad seasons and to losses among the mercantile popula¬ 
tion tire occasion was inappropriate for any change. The suggestion 
was accordingly abandoned. 
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Anaotapur TALUK-Anantapur-Gampamalla-Giigtidu-Maddigubba- 
Singanamalla-TSdimarri. Dharmavaram Taluk— Dharmavaram- 
unupiru—Nyimaddala. Gooxy Taluk— Chitrach4du—Gooty—Guii- 

takal-K6nakondla-P4midi-Pennah6balain-Tiniinancherla-Udiri. 
^konda-Uravakonda-Vajra-Kartm-Yerratimma rd jucheruvu. 

^'^^^^~^“‘““"“*‘™-ChoulWru-G6rantla-Hindupur- 
Kddikonda-Ldpdkshi-Parige. Kalvandrug TALUK-Beluguppa- 
Jambugumpula Kalyandnig—Kambadtiru—Kundurpi—Y e n u m u 1 a - 
° u\r Amardpuram—Byiidigerd—Gi- 

rige a ‘~H6mdvati—Kdtagarlahalli—Madakasfra—Ratnagiri—Rolld 
Penukonda TALUK-Bukkapatnam-Gutttiru-Kottacheruvu-Pdmu- 

dum-Penukonda-Sdmanddpalle. Tadpatri TALUK-ChukkaltSru- 
Dhwin4puram-Godduinani-K6na.UppaIapddu-R d y a 1 ch e r u vu- 
Tadpatri-Taldricheravu—Yddiki. 

ANAHTAPUR TALUK. 

AnantaS^ the Kalyandnig. Anantapur is the flattest taluk in 

tTvT fol Kdddru which 

~ bnW Ndgasamudram range and by L 

S Ji? -bout Singanamalla and Mdlya« 

On Its east^ flank, however, it contains a large part of the Muchu- 

Tb numerous spurs which rSn down from this, 

e whole of the taluk drains northwards into the Penndr much of 

particul^. closely resemble one another in seteLrr^pe'cS^” Thev 
receive less ram than the rest of the district nnd ^ ^ ^ 

constant struggle with an adverse climate there w MnU 7 7 
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Appended is some account of the few places of interest in the CHAP. XV. 

taluk:— Anantapur 

Taluk. 

Anantapur is the head-quarters of the district and as such — 
contains the offices of the Collector, the Superintendent of Police, Anantapur. 
the Forest Officer and the Local Fund Engineer, as well as those of 
the Head-quarter Deputy Collector in charge of the division, and the 
Tahsildar of the taluk. There are also stationed at it an Assistant 
Engineer of the D.P.W., an Inspector of the Salt, Abkdri and 
Customs Department and a Sub-registrar. The bmnch of the London 
Missionary Society here has been referred to in Chapter III. (p. 28) 
above. The place has a railway-station and a travellers* bungalow 
and is a municipality with a population of 7,938. 

When the Ceded districts were handed over to the Company 
in 1800 and Munro was appointed their first Principal Collector, he 
selected Anantapur as his own place of residence, and he lived there 
until he went Home on leave in 1807. The ‘Munro Hall’ in the 
present Deputy Collector’s office was his court-room and his bungalow 
was the building immediately behind the present Collector’.s house 
which is now used as a godown. He built this at his own cost and 
applied in August 1807 to the Company for a grant of the land on 
which it stood. This land is described in the application as being 
22 acres in extent and situated “ on the common near the village of 
Hande Anantpur”; as having been enclosed in 1804; as being 
occupied by a “dwelling-house with offices” ; and as being bounded 
on three sides by “an open common” and on the fourth by “the 
Bellary road and paddy-fields.” The plan which accompanied the 
application shows the stables and other outliouses in tlie positions 
which they now occupy and marks tlie big well near them and the 
two other wells which stand on each side of the jjresent entrance 
to the compound from the Bellary road. So all these were built by 
Munro. From the house to the Bellary road led a wide walk on 
either side of which (where now is only rough grass) were “ gardens.” 

These were apparently irrigated from the two wells there. Traces of 
the banks which carried the old channels from these are still visible. 

Munro’s passion for gardening is well-known and was tlie subject of 
some mirth to the Philistines among his fcriends. The main enti“ance 
to the compound in those days was not, as now, from the Bellary 
road, but from the road to Alamdru, leading past the stables. On 
the opposite side of the compound, almost facing this, was anotlier 
principal entrance. 

When Munro went Home and the Ceded districts were split into 
the two Collectorates of Cuddapah and Bellary, Anantapur was made 
the head-quarters of the latter, which then included the present 
districts of Bellary and Anantapur. In 1840 the head-quarters were 
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CHAP. XV. transferred to Bellary and Anantapur became the residence of a Sub- 
A^tapur Collector who had charge of the Anantapur, Dharmavaram (which 

-• then included Kalyandrug), Penukonda, Hindupur and Madakasfra 

Anantapur. taluks. In 1869 a redistribution of divisions was made and the Sub- 
Collector was moved to Gooty. When the Anantapur district was 
formed in 1882 the place again became the head-quarters of a Collector. 

The qii^ers of the European officers stand in a sufficiently 
pleasant position on rising ground to the west of the native town, but 
this latter is built on an overcrowded site close under the bank of the 
tank, surrounded by paddy-fields and having no room for expansion. 
The tank is one of the biggest in the district, having a waterspread of 
over three square miles and irrigating some 2,100 acres. It was 
badly damaged in the great storm of 1851 referred to in Chapter 
VIII above and the repairs cost Rs.9,500. 

feature of Anantapur town is the Robertson Square, a 
considerable open space round about which, among other buildings, 
stand the Deputy Collector’s, Tahsildar’s, Sub-magistrate’s and Sub¬ 
registrar s offices, three schools and the municipal hospital. The 
Collector’s office and the travellers’ bungalow are south of the town 
near the tank bund. The square is named after the F. W. Robertson 
who has already been more than once referred to and who was 
Collector of the old Bellary district for fifteen years, died at Anantapur 
on the 16th December 1838 and lies buried at Gooty. He constructed 
the square (fillmg up the fort ditch which formerly ran through it), put 
up the mantapam in the middle of it and planted the trees which stand 
around about it. The K&avasvdmi temple on its eastern side is a 
modem ere^on built by a retired Tahsildar. Fragments of some 
deserted shrines in the neighbourhood were utilised in its construction. 

Just north of the square, on the site of the old fort—remains of the 
dit^ and rampart of which are still to be seen—is the Jubilee Park. 
This was originated in 1887 with very high aims, being intended to 
serve m a permanent institution of practical education” by including 
a reading-room, library, play-grounds, and eventually “ a small econo¬ 
mic museum for the collection of all the raw and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts of this and adjacent districts and of useful implements in agri¬ 
culture and other industries.” The establishment of » a small nursery 
for the growth of useful seedlings for the benefit of the whole district ” 
another of its objects. But, as has happened to more than one 
of Its prototypes, the contributions promised to it far exceeded in 
amount those which were ever actually paid, the sanitary authorities 
actively discouraged expenditure of municipal funds upon it, and it is 
now a woe-begone enclosure the only use of which is to serve as a site 
for the local weekly market 
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The town, though greatly overcrowded, is clean and neat as CHAP. XV. 
such places go and has three or four good streets—Munro road, Anantapur 
Robertson’s road and Reid ^ road—named after officers who were T aluk . 
formerly in charge of the district or the division. Some account of Anantapur. 
its municipal council will be found in the preceding chapter. The 
medical and educational institutions under the charge of this body 
have already been referred to in Chapters IX and X above. 

Anantapur is neither a trading nor an industrial centre. The 
leather shoes of native pattern, with turiied-up toes and no heels, 
which are made in it are well-known in the district; but they are its 
only manufacture. It lives chiefly upon the offices which are 
established within it. Its population is however more than half as 
large again as it was twenty years ago. 

A history of the town is given in two of the Mackenzie MSS.® 

Mr. C. P. Brown, the Telugu scholar, printed a version of these for 
the use of students of the language and added a translation of them 
under the title of “ The Wars of the Rdjas.” 

According to these papers the big tank was constructed by 
Chikkappa Udaiydr, Diwdn to king Bukka I of Vijayanagar, who 
ruled from 1343 to 1379. At each end of the embankment he built a 
waste weir and near each weir a village. The village at the eastern 
end he called Bukkar^yasamudram (‘king Bukka’s sea’) after his king 
and that at the western end Anantassigaram (‘Ananta’s ocean’) after 
his wife. Bukkar^yasamudram is still in existence and still known by 
its original name. AnantasAgaram w^is afterwards called Ananta- 
puram and is the present town of Anantapur. 

Once upon a time the tank breached. Ganga, the goddess of 
waters, entered the body of a woman and explained out of her mouth 
that if some one was thrown into the breach she (the goddess) would 
stay within her proper limits and damage the bund no further. 

Accordingly Musalamma, daughter-in-law of BAsi Reddi of BukkarAya- 
samudram, was thrown into the breach and built up within it. 

Three margosa trees, under which are a vlrahd and some other 
stones, still mark the spot and sheep, fowls and so on are still occasion¬ 
ally offered to the shade of the girl. For a long time, says local 
tradition, she used to answer when called upon after such sacrifices, 
but one day an impertinent woman called out to her “ O Musalamma! 

Hast not thy voice yet drowned ? ” and since then she has kept silence. 

‘ J. W. Reid was Sub-Collector of Bellary from 1860 to 1866. 

3 Local Records, v, 209 ff and xxiv, 173 ff, 
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In the time of Rtoa Rdja, the usurper of the Vijayanagar throne, 
Anantapur and the country around it were granted to Hanumappa 
Ndyudu of the Hande family, who had helped that ruler to put down 
an insurrection.^ Hence the place was known thereafter as Hande 
Anantapur, a name which indeed survived even for several years after 
the English came into possession of it. Hanumappa was succeeded 
by his son Immadi Hampa Ndyudu, who was in turn followed by his 
son Malakappa. The latter was present at the battle of Talikdta. 
Munro says ^ that he was Diwdn of Vijayanagar and that he afterwards 
submitted to the king of Bijdpur and was granted a jaghir paying a 
peshkash of 45,772 Kanthirdya pagodas, or about Rs. 1,30,000. He 
was thus at that time a gentleman of substance. 

He was followed by his son Hampa Ndyudu (1619-31) and 
then by Siddappa Ndyudu (1631-59). Pdvadappa Ndyudu (1659- 
71) was the next chief, and during his time the country was invaded 
by the poligar of Rayadrug in Bellary district, who made his way as 
far as Dharmavaram and left a garrison there. On Pdvadappa*s death 
his wife Rdmakka managed the estate for some years during the 
minority of her son Siddappa. During her rule the Delhi Emperor 
Aurangzeb came into possession of the suzerainty of the country and 
he reduced the peshkash to 11,200 pagodas but required the poligar to 
keep up 1200 foot and 150 horse for service if called upon. 

Siddappa died in 1696 and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Prasanappa Ndyudu (1696-1720). He helped the Nawdb of 
Cuddapah, to whom he was now subject, to attack the forces of the 
Rayadrug poligar, and the Nawdb eventually released him fi'om the 
obligation of keeping up any military force.^ He was murdei'ed in 
1720 by his concubine Vasantamma, with whom he was living 
because his wife was childless and by whom he had had four 
children.^ 

The next chief, Pdvadappa Ndyudu (1720-37), was brother to 
Prasanappa. He declined to pay the usual tribute to the Nawdb of 
Cuddapah and beat off a force sent against him. He was followed by 
his son Siddappa (1737-40) who was a dissolute youth and 
squandeied the resources of the estate. His chief men at length 

1 So say the MSS., but they are very shaky in their dates, and locate the 
event four years after Rdma Rdja was slain at the battle of Talikdta. 

® Letter of the 20th March 1802 to Government. 

® Munro* s letter above quoted. 

Father Le Gac’s letter in Lettres 4difiantes et cuHeiuaes. For the relations 
of this poligar and his successor with the Christians of the Jesuit missions, 
see Chapter III (p. 27) above. 
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rebelled against him and set up his cousin Rdmappa, a son of the CHAP. XV. 
above-mentioned Prasanappa, as a claimant to his place. Siddappa Anantapur 
obtained help from the poligar of Tddimarri but Rdmappa’s faction T aluk . 
called in Mordri Rao of Gooty, captured Anantapur and imprisoned Anantapur/. 
Siddappa. 

Rdmappa (1740-52) thus became chief. Somewhere about this 
time the peshkash of the estate was reduced by the Mardthas to 
Rs. 18,000, but in addition a tribute of Rs.5,000 was paid to Mordri 
Rao. Rdmappa was of a fighting turn and began by attacking 
Kanumukkala, a village eight miles south of Dharmavamm, which had 
been captured from his predecessors by the poligar of Rayadrug. 

The attack failed and in the next year (1741) Rayadrug besieged 
Bukkapatnam. Just as the place was about to capitulate, Rdmappa 
Ndyudu entered it by a path over the hills which stand to the east 
of it and made such a vigorous sortie against the Rayadrug forces 
that they retired to Dharmavaram. Another attack of theirs on the 
same place in the next year was also repulsed. 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing. The widow of Siddappa, the 
cousin whom Rdmappa had ousted, had fled to the protection of the 
poligar of Bellary, who was a kinsman of the Hande family. At her 
suggestion this poligar proposed to Rdmappa that he (the Bellary 
poligar) should adopt Rdmappa’s eldest son Siddappa. Rdmappa 
agreed and the boy was sent to Bellary. Some time afterwards 
Rdmappa went there to see him. After he had gone back to 
Anantapur the Bellary poligar with a considerable force paid him a 
return visit. The fort at Anantapur was too small to hold the 
followers of both parties, so with unwise politeness Rdmappa invited 
the Bellary people to occupy it and withdrew his own garrison,- 
stopping in the fort himself without attendants to look after his ^est. 

Next morning the Bellary poligar murdered him and made himself 
master of the place. He next seized most of the country round 
about, except the forts at Bukkapatnam, Kottacheruvu and Rdptddu. 

Thereafter he returned to Bellary and there he threw into prison 
Siddappa, the son of Rdmappa whom he had adopted. The boy 
however bribed his jailors, escaped, and fled with his brother-in-law 
Basappa to Hirdhdlu, a fort some twelve miles south of Bellary which 
belonged to Mordri Rao. By Mordri Rao’s orders Basappa was 
supplied with some troops by the amin of the fort and with these he 
marched to Raptadu. Here he was joined by many adherents of the 
Hande family and eventually was strong enough to attack Bukkai-dya- 
samudi*am. The place was however relieved by troops from Bellary 
after a fierce fight. Basappa then obtained help from the Nawdb 
of Cuddapah and the garrisons of both Bukkardyasamudram and 

19 
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CHAP. XV. Anantapur thereupon fled. Basappa thus secured possession of the 
having established order he sent for Siddappa and installed 

-• him as poligar. This was in 1753. 

Anantapur. ^ ^n-n n 

in 1707 Anantapur was attacked by Mordri Rao. It resisted 
rtoutly for some time but at length bought ofi the enemy for 
Rs.50,000. The estate had been so much impoverished by the 
gone through that there was the greatest 
difficulty in raising the amount. Partly for this reason and partly 
to revenge himself upon those who had refused to help him in his 
hour of need, Basappa sent out plundering expeditions, and these 

ravaged a number of important places such as Tadpatri, Yollutla, 
Roddam, and others. 


Gampa- 

malla. 


Basappa died in 1772 from over-fatigue incurred in trying to 
jop a brea^ m the Bukkapatnam tank. In 1775 Haidar Ali took 
ueli^ and Gooty and became suzerain of Anantapur. The 

23,625 Kanthirdya pagodas, or about 
®'. ’ • This was more than the estate could pay and it speedily 

fell mto arrears. One of Haidar’s officers therefore came down and 
^re^ed the pohgar and attached his property. Thenceforward the 
decline of the family was rapid. The old poligar’s two eldest sons 
were drafted into Haidar’s army and were killed in action and the 
ftird son, Siddappa Ndyudu, was sent to Seringapatam. Crushed 
by all his troubles, the old poligar died in 1788. 

Soon afterwards Tipu, to prevent any chance of risingfs, hanged 
all the males of the family who were at Anantapur. Siddappa 
nowever escaped from Seringapatam and after Tipu’s death in 1799 
e succeeded in taking Anantapur. He afterwards submitted to the 
country had been transferred by the treaty of 
1799, and was given the village of SiddarAmpuram as a iaghir. He 

^ ^t€d a pension by Munro and some of his descendants were 
drawing stipends up to 1860. 


• /s the striking peak which forms the highest 

LTr H irf between Anantapur 

SinganamaUa tank. The name 
m^ basket-hill and is perhaps derived from the precipitous knoll 
1 C crowns t e peak. At the top this is only some twenty feet 

P“P^^ ’""‘h to the top to do 
^ A vfAA- ®®hat4.chalapati, who is supposed to reside there. Milas 
andMiiigas are the most regular attendants and the Mila Disaris 
have a ballad m ^ise of the hill. The pijiri is a Golla DiTri 
ongmg to Inandarivup^ta, m whose family the office is hereditaiy. 
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The actual ceremony is sufficiently curious. There is no shrine 
of any kind on the top of the hill, but only a number of Vaishnavite 
painted on the sheet-rock there and about 150 iron lamps 
which have been presented to the god by the faithful. The piijiri 
first bathes in a well of excellent water which lies at the foot of the hill 
and thence carries a vessel of water and an offering of cooked food to 
the top. There he places these before the vdmama, and the 
congregation put their various offerings—cocoanuts, betel and nut, 
flowers, raw rice, cooked food, a few copper coins and so on—beside 
them. The pdidri next lights some camphor and swings it about and 
then taking a bell in his hand and hanging his offering from his 
shoulder, amidst tlie blowing of horns and shouts of “Gdvinda! 
Gdvinda! ” from the crowd, he clambers down the precipitous south¬ 
ern side of the rock for about twenty feet to a little natural cave, 
some three feet square, where are some more tidmams. Here he 
burns more camphor and offers the cooked food and then climbs 
back again. It is not really a difficult climb, but there is a consider¬ 
able drop below and the piijdri’s nephew, who was once domg the 
duty during his uncle’s absence, slipped as he was going down and 
fell over the cliff and was killed. 

Eighteen miles due east of Anantapur among the 
Muchukdta hills, population 2,731. The village is one of sevei-al in 
the district—Kundurpi m Kalyandrug and MdrAla and Talamarla in 
Penukonda taluk arc other instances—which are supposed to bring 
bad luck to any Tahsildar who is rash enough to camp in them. 
There are several places in Bellary district to which similar supersti¬ 
tions are attached. 

Gdgiidu is best known for its Mohurrum. As in other cases in 
this disti-ict' tliis, sti-ange to relate, is entirely managed by the 
Hindus of the village, tlie Muhammadans taking but a small part in it. 
Hindus to the number of several thousands also come in for the cere¬ 
mony from the adjoining villages. The heads of the village sit at 
the ‘ Mohurrum ChAvadi ’ and collect contributions from the visitors in 
locked tin money-boxes. These receipts are most carefully set aside 
for the necessary expenses and any surplus is lent out at interest or 
invested in land to form a permanent endowment for the annual 
upkeep of the Mohurrum. Most curious of all, the principal attrac¬ 
tion of the feast is a fire-walking ceremony, which takes place twice 
during its couree, on the ninth and eleventh days. First the musidans, 
who are Mangalas by caste, walk through the fire and then follow all 
sorts and conditions of others, both Hindus and Muhammadans. 


CHAP. XV. 
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Gdgddu. 


' See Chapter HI, p. 29 above. 
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TAdimarrL 


The same thing on a smaller scale is done at the Mohurrum at 
MAIyavMtam. The Muhammadan Pirs at Giigiidu are held in great 
venation and all castes, even Brdhmans it is said, make their vows 
to th^ and distribute sugar to the poor if they are successful in 
obtaining the object of their desires. 


Maddignbba: Some account of the history of the settlement of 
ristiaiM at this village and its neighbours Alamdru and Paramati- 
val6ni will be found in Chapter III (p. 27) above. 


^ Singanamallai: Twelve miles north-east of Anantapur; popula¬ 
tion 3,086; poUcfrstation. It is best known for its great tank. This 
village accounts Sri Ranga Rdyalu’s tank, but several 
of the Vijayanagar kings at Penukonda went by this name and it is 
not cle^ which of them should be credited with the building of the 
reervoir. It ^ tembly damaged by the great storm of 1851 
already referred to in Chapter VIII above, 840 yards of its embank¬ 
ment being washed away. The repairs cost Rs.60,000. For many 
years the only road to Singanamalla-^hut m as it is by the tank and 
Us ayacut on the one side and the Gampamalla cluster of hills on the 
o er was across Ae apron of the waste weir of the tank, so that 
toe place was with difficulty approachable whenever the tank was 

mX channel were 

bit construction collapsed. A road has now 

been made to it from Gdrladinne. 


oeak^to penance on tlie 

Si? Mr ? ^ "fter him «Rishya- 

TW is ^ conspicuous tree, 

imit wJL but a rock on the 

of a lineam is nature in the rough resemblance 

1 hm by Br^mans who may happen to visit 


Ananmti^^i;.!!i?“ ^ b"® east^outh^ast of 

mui The village was for- 

toeTitofi "ban it is now. In the olden days 

ItTan iiill ft*" "^bis of his fort are still visible. 

We “rS^ns^ it is built on low ground it must 

wi^ ^Sai^ w f bastions are fitted 

mud. 7o iie buildings of stone and 

K4savasv4mi temple thei TMi f *be 

and a fourth stan£ near the BaiL mscnptions occur witliin it 
«nas near the Basav&vara temple east of the village. 
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Later, Tddimarri was the head-quarters of a taluk, but in 1821 
the villages of this were distributed between Anantapur and Tadpatri 
taluksi. A District Munsif was, however, stationed there as late 
as 1864. 

The village is now an untidy place and is chiefly famous for the 
notorious criminality of the Koracha gangs which live within the juris¬ 
diction of its police-station. The biggest and worst of these is at 
Pulivdbayyapalle, hamlet of Pinnadhari, three miles north-west of 
Tddimarri. 

DHARMAYARAM TALUK. 

In the south, this taluk is broken up by the northern extension 
of the Mallappakonda and Penukonda lines of hills, but elsewhere it is 
flat and is only diversified by scattered, isolated, rocky hills. It 
drains northwards, either into the Chitrdvati or into the upper parts 
of the Tadakaldru and Pandam^'u streams. It forms, as has been 
seen, part of that central natural division of the district which differs 
so considerably from the country to the north and south of it. Like 
Anantapur and Kalyandrug taluks, it receives less than 21 inches of 
rain annually and consequently contains little vegetation or reserved 
forest and is cultivated chiefly with horse-gram, a crop which will 
grow with the smallest amount of rain on tlie most barren of soils. 
In Dharmavaram, indeed, one-third of the total cultivated area is in 
some years planted witli this crop. More than four-fifths of the dry 
land of the taluk is so poor as to be assessed at four annas an acre or 
under and the system of shifting cultivation, so common on bad soils, 
under which land is cropped one year and then left fallow for two or 
three, is also prevalent within it and consequently more than one-third 
of the arable land is shown in the accounts as unoccupied. 

Dharmavaram is cduaxtionally one of the most backward taluks 
in the district. 

The only town in the whole of it which is of any importance is— 

Dharmavaram, its head-quarters. This is a union, contains a 
Sub-registrar’s office and a police-station, has a population of 10,658 
and is a railway junction, the line from PAkdla here meeting the 
Southern Mahratta branch from Guntakal to Bangalore. It is a 
growing place, its population having increased by over 70 per cent, 
in the last twenty years. 

It stands at one end of the bank of the great tank which is named 
after it and is fed by the Chitravati. This was badly breached in the 
great storm of 1851 referred to in Chapter VIII above. When it is 

' First edition of this Gazetteer, p. 6. 
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full, backed as it is by a picturesque range of hills, it is one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the district. Dharmavaram town itself is, 
however, ill-built and unkempt in appearance and the country round 
about it is dried up and dreary. 

The town possesses two or three temples, but they have no 
architectural pretensions. That to Kdsi Visvandthasvdmi, on the 
tank bund, contains a pool of never-failing water which is held sacred 
and is used in religious ceremonies. Besides these the only building 
of any antiquity is a three-storied erection, massively built of stone, 
brick and chunam in a style unusual in these parts, which also stands 
near the tank bund. This is said to have been a poligar*s residence, 
but there never was any real poligar of Dharmavaram. For a long 
time the place formed part of the possessions of the Hande family 
of Anantapur (see the account of that town above) and it was at 
length (about 1660 A.D.) captured and garrisoned by the poligar of 
Rayadrug, who thereafter held it for many years. The building is not 
unlike the remains of the poligars’ dwellings in the Rayadrug fort. 

In the Jamma Masjid, in a silver box enclosed in a locked stone 
receptacle, is kept a hair from Muhammad’s moustache. There is 
another in a private house in the town. In the month following the 
Ramzan a ceremony is held in connection with these, they iu*e exhi¬ 
bited to the faithful and then again locked up. 

The chief industry of the town is the weaving of cotton and silk 
cloths. This has already been referred to in Chapter VI above. The 
place is also known for its gingelly oil. It is not a great trading 
centre. Its chief exports include the horse-gram whicli is so largely 
grown in the taluk, which is chiefly sent to Madras and Bellary; 
paddy, which is despatclied to Ad6ni, Raichiir and Bellary; and gingelly 
oil, which goes to all the Tamil districts and also to Bombay. The 
principal imports are kerosine oil, salt from Nellore, cocoanuts from 
the three southern taluks of the district, and the silk and cotton 
thread used by the weavers, 

KonutCiru; Four miles north-west of Dharmavaram; population 
1,609. In the Pdthukunta hamlet of this village, two miles from 
Dharmavaram, three Ddd^kula families who immigrated thither two 
years ago from Guruzdla in the Pulivendla taluk make coloured rugs 
from sheep’s wool. They spin their own yarn, dye it with the 
crudest possible mineral dyes, and weave it on a loom, using white 
cotton thread for the warp. The rugs vary in price from Re. 1-4 
to Rs.l6 and are sold on the station platform at Dharmavaram or to 
a broker in that town. 
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Nydmaddala; Fourteen miles south-west of Dharmavaram ; 
population 2,009. The village is known for the rough paper which 
is made in it from rags, old gunny bags and hemp and aloe fibre. 
This is much used by merchants for account-books. 

GOOTY TALUK, 

Gooty is the largest taluk in the district and is twice as big as 
Hindupur, the smallest. It is divided by the NAgasamudram line of 
hills into two portions which differ a good deal. The eastern half, 
though it contains scattered patches of r^gada, consists for the most 
pan of red land and drains southward into the Penn^r. The western 
portion is geographically a continuation of the great black cotton-soil 
plain of Bellary and drains north and west into the Hagari. One-half 
of the whole taluk is covered with cotton-soil and practically all of it 
which lies west of a line drawn from Guntakal through Vajra-KarCiru 
and Lattavaramu to Amid^la is of this nature. 

With Tadpatri, Gooty forms a natural division of the district 
which differs greatly from its adjoining central portion. These two 
taluks are both fertile (in Gooty one-third of the dry land is assessed 
at one rupee or more per acre) and both receive somewhat more rain 
than their southern neighbours, and consequently the proportion of 
arable land in them which remains unoccupied is smaller, and the 
percentage of occupied land which is tilled is higher, than in any 
other part of the district. The cultivation is nearly all of it unirrigated 
and in Gooty the proportion under tanks is smaller tlian anywhere 
else. Cholam and korra are the crops chiefly grown and cotton 
ranks next to them. 

Like Tadpatri, Gooty contJiins more Musalmans than other 
taluks. It also includes one-half of all the Christians in the district. 

The chief places of antiquarian interest in it arc the fortress at its 
head-quarters, Udiripikonda and Pennahdbalam. The important 
railway junction of Guntakal lies within it and the diamonds of Vajra- 
Kan'iru and the hand-printed cloths of PAmidi are well-known. These 
and other places in the taluk are referred to below. 

Chitrach^du: A village of 918 inhabitants lying in the south¬ 
east corner of the taluk. Carved on a boulder at the extreme eastern 
extremity of it is the biggest image of HanuniAn in the district. It is 
allied the Kdtakonda Hanumanta and is some 15 feet high by 9 feet 
broad. Above it are representations of RAxna, Lakshmana and Sftd 
and below it of Indrajit, the son of RAvana. PCijA is done to it every 
Saturday by an aged Nambi, who uses a ladder to enable him to 
smear the upper parts of it with the orthodox red ochre and oil. 
North-east of it stands a hill known as Giriappa Konda, on the top of 
which is a dhvajastnrniha and a tree. Near the foot of the hill is a 
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tanple to Anantagiri, by the path up to which lies a boulder some 
four feet square which is called the h&Uwthi rayi or * pregnant 
woman s stone. The story runs that the shrine used to be at the top 
of Giriappakonda. Once when the pdjdri was away his wife was 
doing the duty for him, walking every day to the top of the hill. As 
she was with child she found this extremely toilsome and one day 
called out to the god ‘‘O svdmi! how ever am I to climb this hill 
every day to do pdjd to you ? ” The god replied that if she would go 
down the hill he would come to the bottom with her and live there 
and save her the daily walk. He however stipulated that she should 
not look back as she went. When the woman reached the place 
where the halanthi rdyi now stands she forgot the god’s injunctions 
and looked back, and the deity in his wrath flung at her this boulder, 
on which he was riding down the hill, and killed her. A son was 
however bom to her as she was dying and afterwards grew up to 
perform many miracles, such as travelling in a palanquin which went 
along by itself without bearers, and so forth. There is a represen¬ 
tation of him on one of the pillars of the present Anantagiri temple. 
This temple was erected to provide a home for the god at the place 
where he stopped when the woman looked round. Every one who 
goes to it chips a little dust off the hdlanthi rdiji as he passes and rubs 
this between his brows. There are five inscriptions on stone in 
different parts of the village. 


Gooty. 


Gooty, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar and of the Gooty Deputy 
Collector, li^ in the north-east of the taluk two miles south of the 
railway station of the same name. In recent years a considerable 
^^ement has sprung up round this station (within the limits of 
Chatn^palli village) which is often distinguished from Gooty proper 
fu ‘Gooty railway-station.’ Here are the bungalows 

of the Distnct and Assistant Engineers of tlie Madras Railway and of 
the Roman Catholic Chaplain of this section of the line, and also a 
Roman Catholic Chapel and cemetery. 

^otypropCT IS a union with a population of 9,682, and contains 
Jffiides the Divisional and Taluk ofiices) a District Munsif s Court, a 
bu^r^sti^ s office, a police-station and two travellers’ bungalows 
It IS also the head-quarters of the Undon Missionary Society within 
me district, four missionaries residmg there.* 


It IS a fairly flounshing place but is neither a commercial nor 
industnal centre and is apparently chiefly held together by the offices 
and msntutions which exist within it. The chequered career and early 

death of the municipality formerly established in it have been referred 
to in the preceding chapter. 


* For further particulars of this Mission see Chapter III (p. 28). 
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The centre of the place is its famous old hill-fortress. A roughly CHAP. XV. 
circular cluster of steep, bare, rocky hills, each connected with the Gooty 

next by lower spurs, encloses in its midst a considerable area of level T alxjk . 

ground. Within this enclosure is the original town of Gooty. Round Gooty. 
the whole of the outside of the cluster of hills runs a strong wall or 
rampart, built of stone pointed with chunam, which is guarded by 
frequent round towers or bastions. On the north and on the west, 
where the connecting spurs are lowest, there are two openings through 
this wall, leading into the town. In former days these were fortified 
and provided with gates. There are also in the wall two small sally¬ 
ports which connect with paths across the outer circle of hills. The 
westernmost hill of this circle is a huge, precipitous mass of bare rock 
which towers hundreds of feet above all the others. On this is built 
the citadel of the fort. It is approached by a paved path which leads 
first to an outl 3 nng spur of considerable extent—which is itself strongly 
fortified and was known in former days as Mar Gooty—passes through 
the fortifications on this spur, winds upwards round the steep sides of 
the great rock above it and at length reaches the summit of the fortress, 
which is 2,105 feet above the level of the sea and probably nearly 1,000 
feet above the surrounding country. This rock commands the whole 
of the other fortifications and also the town in their centre; is defended 
by a series of walls perched one above the other along its precipitous 
sides and connected with re-entering gateways flanked by bastions; 
and forms, as Wilks puts it, *‘a citadel which famine or treachery can 
alone reduce”. It is supplied with water from a number of reservoirs 
which have been made in the clefts of the rock to catch the rain. One 
of these is traditionally declared to be connected with a stream 
at its foot. 

It contains no buildings or remains of architectural interest. On 
the top are two erections which were apparently a gymnasium and a 
powder-magazine respectively and (on the edge of a cliff some 300 feet 
high) a small pavilion of polished chunam which is called ‘ Mordri 
Rao’s seat*, and commands an excellent view of the town below. Here, 
it is said, Mordri Rao (see below) used to sit and play chess or swing 
himself (the places where the swing was suspended are still shown) 
varying the monotony by now and again watching a prisoner or two 
hurled from the top of the adjoining rock. There are many other 
buildings in ruins, and some of these were used by Munro as 
prisons for refractory poligars. In 1838, also, the hill chiefs who had 
been concerned in the rebellions in Ganjdm were confined in them. 

Within Mar Gooty are the barracks which were at one time occupied 
by the detachment of Native Infantry which was posted here when 
the place was ceded to the Company. The fort and the buildings on 
it are on the list of constructions specially conserved by Government. 

20 
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The old town of Gooty in the hollow within the circle of hills is 
very crowded and, as was only to be expected from its situation, is 
unpleasantly warm in the hot weather. Consequently the place is 
now extending on the level ground to the west of the hills, outside 
the fortifications. Here are the Divisional and Taluk offices, the 
travellers bungalow and the buildings belonging to the Mission. 

The only public office still within the fort is the District Munsifs 
Court 


There are no temples of architectural merit in Gooty. The 
mterior of the little shrine at the foot of the citadel rock has a Jain 
avour and among the slabs of stone which have been used to pave 
the path to the top of the citadel is more than one with Jain ornament 
j Kdmatis have built a new temple to their patron 

g^dess Kanyakd Param^vari. The mass of the people pay their 
chid allegiance to the Ellamma and Mdriamma temples. The former 
goddess, as elsewhere, dislikes animal sacrifices while the latter 
<^n(^ have too many of them. Even Brdhmans offer Milriamma 
nee, ete and nut- Ellamma is held in special repute as the giver 
of progeny to the childless, and not a few of the people of the town 
are named Ellappa, Ellamma, Ellanna and so forth in fulfilment of 
vows taken at her shrine. 


At the foot of the path leading to the citadel is the European 
remeteiy H^e r^ted for a short time the body of Sir Thomas 
Munro, who died at Pattikonda in Kumool on the 6th July 1827 when 
on a farewell tour, m Governor of the Presidency, through his beloved 

St. Mary’s Church in the 
Srtl, ^ cenotaph stands in the Gooty cemetery. At 

S a tope and constructed a tank to 

^ Rs. 33,000 the 

full lenrth nniWt engraving of Archer Shee’s 

f T T'" Banqueting Hall at Madras) 

? i 2 (^rot 7 “ endowment m land and money 
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Other graves of interest in the Gooty cemetery are those of 
Captain Archibald Macleod—Commandant of Munro’s escort, who 
died (also of cholera) three days after his chief—of Peter Bruce and of 
Francis William Robertson. Peter Bruce was connected with the old 
Bellary district for many years, and died at Gooty on the 2nd 
September 1821 when on circuit there as First Judge of * the 
Provincial Court of the Centre Division.’ He gave his name to 
Bruce-pettah in Bellary town. F. W. Robertson was Collector of the 
old Bellary district for 15 years and died at Anantapur (then its head¬ 
quarters) on the 16th December 1838. His memory is still held in 
affection and the many topes he planted throughout his charge are 
still remembered. As has already been stated (p. 116 above) these 
were all sold in 1859 and with them, by some blunder, was also sold 
the Munro memorial tope at Pattikonda. The mistake was not 
discovered until 1867, when Government peremptorily ordered the 
tope to be taken back and tlie purchaser compensated. 

West of all the buildings in Gooty lies tlie big tank. It irrigates 
1,050 acres and is said ^ to have been constructed in 1619 by Rdma 
Rdya, one of the expatriated princes of the Vijayanagar dynasty. It 
was badly breached in the flood of 1817. 

Materials for a continuous history of tlie fort are not available. 
Several MSS. in the Mackenzie collection which might have been of 
assistance are among the papem which have been carried off to tlie 
India Office and so cannot be consulted. Local tradition says tliat its 
name is derived from the fact that the rislii Gautama lived upon the 
big rock, but the alleged residences of this rishi are as improbably 
numerous as Homer’s birth-places 3. 

The Ganga king Mdrasimha II (A.D. 973) took pride in his title 
of ‘King Ganga of Gutti’ ^ which he perhaps derived from this 
fortress. Near the top of the citadel, on the rocks by the deserted 
Narasimhasvdmi temple, are eight inscriptions. Owing to their 
exposed situation seven of them (all in Canarese) are gi'eatly damaged. 
Three are quite illegible; of a fourth only the date (1507 A.D.) can be 
deciphered; and of the remaining three all tliat can be asceitained 
is that they belong to the time of the Western Chdlukya king 
Vikramdditya VI, surnamed Tribhuvananialla, who ruled from 1076 

Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities^ i, 115. 

2 It has been suggested to me that the name may be derived from the 
Telugu a cluster or bunch, this word being descriptive of the group of 
hills on which the fort stands. 

« Ep, Ind,, V, 180. 
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CHAP. XV. to 1126 A.p., and that two of them are dated A.D. 1121-22 and 1122- 
Taluk. respectively.! Their existence shows, however, that the fort was a 
— place of importance 880 years ae*o. 

Gooty. ® 

Vira-Balldla II (1191 to about 1212)—one of the kings of the 
Hoysala dynasty which, with the Yddavas, overthrew the Western 
Chdlukyas claims in an inscription at Harihar in Mysore territory to 
have taken Gooty,! and later an officer of the Yddava king Singhana 
(1210-47) is recorded as having subdued *the Pdndyas of Gooty in 
the Nolambavidi province ’ The last of the eight inscriptions on 
the^ citadel consists of one verse in Sanskrit in the SragdharA metre 
which Dr. Hultzsch translates as follows“Prosperity! Victorious 
IS the king of forts, the best of mountains, Gutti-durga by name! 
(This mountain is) the nave of the wheel of the sovereignty over the 
whole earth of the illustrious king Bukka, the lord of fortune, who is 
anoAer form (assuined by) Vishnu for protecting the world, (and it 
IS his) ancient auspicious conch-shell with convolutions from left to 
nght (and thus resembles) the centre of the discus of (Vishnu) the 
lord of l^shmi, and his conch-shell Pdnchajanya.*’ Dr. Hultzsch 
mks this Bukka must have been the Vijayanagar king of that name 
who nded from 1343 to 1379, and that the happy simile of the conch 
^ right-handed whorls (a very rare article and one which always 
rings prosperity to its fortunate owner) was suggested by the shape 

of the Gooty rock and the windings round it of the path which leads 
to Its summit. 

The fort doubtless continued a possession of the Vijayanagar 
kmgs until the overthrow of their dynasty at the battle of Talikdta in 
1565, but except that insOTptions at Tadpatri ^ show that it was the 
capi 0 a rdjya (or province) and give the names of one or two of its 
governor noUiing is on record regarding its history during that time. 

- gives a list of eight of its governors, but as the average 
length of their terms of office is said to have been as much as 27 
pars and their names do not agree with those in the Tadpatri grants it 
IS prolMbly quite apocryphal. Krishna Deva (1509-30) the greatest 
of the Vijapnagar kings is popularly credited« with having built 

K stated above that 

they had been begun many years before his time. 

' Bombay Gazetteer, i, pt 2, 605. 

® Ibid, 524. 

® 8. Ind. Inscrs.j i, 167. 

■‘Nos. 34(V343 of 1892 in the Govt Epigraphist’s li.sts. 

® Lists of Aiitiquitiea, i, 115. 
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The Musalmans do not seem to have been able to take the place CHAP. XV. 
until some while after their overthrow of Vijayanagai' at Talikdta. Gooty 
Its name does not appear in the lists of their conquests in their new 
territory and there is evidence ^ to show that as late as the end of the Gooty. 
sixteenth century it was still part of the possessions of the fallen 
Vijayanagar princes who ruled from Penukonda. One of the 
Mackenzie MSS.® says that it was taken by treachery after a siege of 
twelve years by a Muhammadan Sirdar named Mfr Jumla, but gives 
no date. This man may have been the Mfr Jumla who is known 
from other sources to have been the minister and general of Abdullah, 
king of Golconda from 1611 to 1672. The MS. states that after 
besieging the place in vain for twelve years this man sent a message 
to the gfarrison saying that his master had issued an order relinquish¬ 
ing to them the possession of the fortress and that this order would 
be delivered to the chief in command of the garrison if he came for 
it with only a few attendants. The chief, guileless gentleman, went 
down accordingly and was promptly imprisoned. Whereupon the 
rest of the garrison surrendered. It seems an unlikely story. 

When Aurangzeb reduced the Golconda king to obedience he 
apparently took Gooty from him, but how or when this happened 
does not appear. 

About 1746 the famous Mardtha free-lance, Mordri Rao, whose 
exploits in the wars in th^ Tamil country figure so prominently in 
Orme’s history, was permitted by the Nizam to establish himself in tlie 
fort. Some accounts say that it was already in the possession of 
his family, having previously been taken by stratagem by his unde, 
another Mordri Rao. In 1754 he made it his permanent residence 
and repaired its fortifications. The present is no place for any 
account of Mordi*i Rao’s doings, which belong rather to the history of 
the southern districts, but seeing how considerable was his influence 
on Anantapur history space may i)e found for the following summary 
by Ormc ^ of the qualities which made him and his following such 
important factors in the politics of those times :— 

“ lie soon made himself admired and respected by his neighbours, 
enlisting none of his countrymen but such as were of approved valour, and 
treating them so well, that they never entertained any thoughts of quitting 
him: on the contrary the whole army seemed as one family; the spirit of 
exploit which he contrived to keep up amongst them by equitable partitions 
of plunder, rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained 
but when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 

' Rice’s Mysorey ii, 195. 

“ Local Records, xxii, 1—17. 

»Vol. i, 363 (Pharoah’s reprint). 
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^ Wilks’ Bistory of Mysore, i, 373 ’ 
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“ Hyder continued for two months longer the siege of the upper fort ; GHAP. XV. 
and was repulsed in numerous attempts to establish himself in the lowest GooTV 

division of these works; but the improvident measure had been adopted of Taluk. 

admitting within the walls of the citadel, an immense number of followers, - 

of horses, camels, and even horned cattle: and although, with ordinary pre- Qooty' 
cautions, the reservoirs of water were numerous and ample the strange 
absurdity of the measure which we have noticed, had reduced the besieged 
to the utmost distress, and Morari Row found himself under the necessity 
of sending an envoy to Hyder to treat for peace. The conditions were 
settled after much discussion; namely, the payment of twelve lacs of Rupees; 
eight in cash or valuables, and a hostage for the payment of the remainder. 

The cash amounted to only one lac, and plate and jewels to the 
estimated value of the remaining seven were sent by the hands of the 
hostage. 

“ Hyder received his hostage with great courtesy, and invited him to 
dinner; the young man, considering hostilities to be at an end, was induced 
by the gracious manners of Hyder to be unre.served in his communications; 
the conversation was purposely turned to the events of the siege, and 
Hyder took the opportunity of paying some appropriate compliments to the. 
experience of Morari Row, and the conduct of his troops ; not omitting to 
observe that he frequently noticed the exemplary gallantry of the young 
man himself. This of course induced some corresponding civilities ; and in 
the warmth of discussing the pa.st, he was so imprudent as to observe, that 
there was no want of troops or provisions, and nothing short of being 
reduced to three days* water could have induced Morari Row to agree to 
such hard conditions. Hyder heard all this with his accustomed command 
of countenance; and after dinner referred the young man to the proper 
department, for the delivery of his charge. The description of the valuables 
had been generally stated in the negotiation, and it was understood, that if 
on a fair valuation the amount should fall .short of the seven lacs, Hyder 
would still receive it, and accept the ho.stage for the remainder. The 
period of inspection was designedly prolonged ; the appraisers on Hyder’s 
part were duly instructed, he himself testified great impatience for the 
adjustment, and when the appraisers accompanying the hostage, returned to 
report the total amount, including cash, to be only five lacs, Hyder affected 
the greatest disappointment and anger, said that Morari Row was trifling 
and deceiving him; and ordered the hostage immediately to return with his 
paltry five lacs, and announce the negotiation to be at an end. 

“ He now fitted his operations to the circumstances of the siege, taking 
more care to prevent a single pqrson from descending to hollows in the 
rock, which they had been accustomed to risk, for a scanty supply of water, 
than to serve his batteries, or expedite his approaches; and the besieged 
could not even execute the alternative which he had proposed, of prolong¬ 
ing his defence, by secretly dismissing the greater part of his garrison. 

“On the third day after this mode of warfare had been adopted, 

Morari Row could no longer restrain his men from exclaiming, even from 
the parapets, to the besiegers that they were dying of thirst, and begged to 
capitulate. Hyder coolly directed them to be informed, that there was 
abundance of water below; and if they desired to quench their thirst they 
must all descend unarmed, with Morari Row at their head: that he would 
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CHAP. XV. fire at any flag of truce, and reject all advances, except in the form which 

GooTY he had prescribed.- In the course of the day, Morari Row accompanied 

Taluk. by his son, and followed by his unarmed garrison, descended and threw 

Gootv himself on Hyder’s clemency. . For the present, the family was sent to 

Seringapatam; but after Hyder*s return to that place, they were dispatched 
to Cabal Droog; where Morari Row soon afterwards died. Without the 
aids to which we have formerly adverted, it is certain that a confinement 
on this rock is not necessarily a sentence of death; many of the family 
survived for fifteen years, and were destroyed in the general massacre of 
prisoners “which was perpetrated by Tippoo’s orders in 1791.** 

Haidar, and after him his son Tipu, held the place until 1799. 
After the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu in that year it 
fell to the share of the Nizam. 

Colonel Bowser was sent with a detachment to take over this 
and other fortresses on the Nizam’s behalf. He found Gooty in the 
possession of a Brdhman who had turned Musalman and taken the 
name of Zeruwar Khdn.^ This man, on hearing of Tipu’s death, had 
imprisoned the Killadar of the fort, himself assumed the command, and 
set to work to pillage Gooty and the villages round about it to provide 
funds to pay his followers. He next offered the place to the Mardthas 
and the transfer was in course of negotiation when Colonel Bowser 
appeared. Zeruwar Khdn declined to give up the fort to this officer, 
so the latter procured two siege guns from Banganapalle and began 
to make a breach in the lower wall. The guns were apparently poor 
affairs, as the carriage of one of them was so dilapidated that it 
took five days to repair and the axle of the other broke as it was 
being got into position, but by the time the breach had been nearly 
completed (3rd August 1799) die garrison turned upon Zeruwar Khdn 
and put him in irons and then surrendered themselves. The British 
loss was Captain Roberts and nine men killed and Col. Bowser and 
38 men wounded. 

Gooty formed part of the territory ceded to the Company by the 
Nizam in 1800. In March 1801 General Dugald Campbell, then com¬ 
manding at Bellary, recommended, on the ground of its great natural 
strength, that the place should be made an arsenal or military ddp6t. 
He gave it as his “firm belief that with Bombproof Cover for a 
thousand men and a Garrison not exceeding that number the upper 
Fort would baffle the Efforts of any Enemy however numerous,— 
however well versed in the Art of War.” 

The place was however only garrisoned with two companies 
of Native Infantry detached from the force at Bellary under the com¬ 
mand of two British officers. These troops lived for some time in the 

1 See his letters in E. M. C. (Military) No. 10, from 6th August to 
4tb September 1799. 
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barracks still to be seen in Mar Gooty and afterwards in quarters on 
the open ground to the west of the town. They were finally with¬ 
drawn about 1830 after the present police force had been organised. 

In 1804 a conspiracy was fonned among certain dispossessed 
poligare and others to seize Gooty and Adoni forts and instal in this 
part of the country Kudrit Ullah, the son of BasAlat Jang the former 
jaghirdar of Ad6ni. The conspiracy collapsed miserably, the only 
definite action taken by the malcontents being the plunder of K6na- 
kondla and the murder of its headman and others described in the 
account of that village below. 

Guntakal r Lies in the nortli-west corner of the taluk; popu¬ 
lation 6,059 ; police-station. The place is an important railway 
junction, the North-west line of the Madras Railway here meeting 
the lines which run from this point to Bezwada on the east, to Gadag 
on the west, and to Bangalore and Pdkdla on the south. The junc¬ 
tion is two miles north-west of the village itself and, contrary to general 
expectation, has hardly in any way affected the prosperity of this 
latter. The buildings belonging to the various railway institutions and 
employ<^s form a small village by themselves (in what is perhaps the 
dreariest spot in the whole district) but the existence of the junction 
has not otherwise called into existence any new settlement worth 
mention. There is a cotton press here which, with its neighbour 
at Timmancherla, deals with the crop of the surrounding r^gada 
areas in Bellary, Aldr and Gooty taluks. The high ground to the 
south-west of the railway-station has furnished several important 
finds of prehistoric implements, etc., some of which are now in the 
Madras Museum. 

Kdnabondla: Five miles south-south-west of Guntakal; popu¬ 
lation 5,447. The place was evidently at one time a centre of Jainism 
and (except Kambadiiru) is the only village in the north or centre of 
the district which contains any traces of the former prevalence of tliat 
faith. Among the habitations, not far from the Adi Chennakdsava 
temple, is a stone slab placed upright in the ground on which there are 
faint traces of an inscription. Above this is sculptured a Jain tiithan- 
kara sitting in the usual cross-legged attitude and having the lobes of 
its ears distended in the usual fashion. On the back of this stone, it 
may be mentioned, is a later Telugu inscription, cut the other way up. 
On the top of a small rocky knoll just south of the village is a slab on 
which is cut a standing Jain figure about three feet six inches high. 
It is nude (and so must be, the work of one of the Digambara sect), 
its hands hang down by its sides and it has the usual distended ear¬ 
lobes. Each side of it are two figures which apparently h^zx cMmaras, 
Close by, among a number of sculptured stones which seem to have 
21 
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once belonged to some temple, is an inscription on a slab of green 
stone. Its top is broken, but it seems to have been originally headed 
by a Jain figure, the crossed legs being still visible. 

On another low rocky eminence north-west of the village are two 
more slabs on which are cut two more nude, standing, Jain images, 
also about three feet six inches high and very similar to the other. 
Above the head of each is the usual triple crown and on each side is 
a figure bearing a chdmara. The villagers have built a mud wall round 
these, smeared them with black paint and adorned them with Saivite 
marks. A few feet west of them, on a horizontal piece of sheet rock, 
is cut in deep outline yet another Jain figure. This is over eight feet 
in length and is nude and stands erect like the others. Close by it 
are sculptured on the rock the prints of two feet within an ornamental 
border and an elaborate circular design about two feet across and 
ornamented in an unusual manner with odd zig-zag lines and little 
circles. Below the rock, near a small tank, is a pointed upright stone, 
some ten feet high, which is headed on one side with a quaint 
inscribed design and half-way up the same side of which, within two 
enclosing lines, are cut some quite unusual signs or letters, covering 
a space on the stone some two feet square. Probably a more careful 
search than the hurried examination which was all I had leisure for 
would reveal yet other traces of these Jains. 

In 1804 Kdnakondla was the scene of an outrage which was 
unusual even in those unsettled days. Gurappa NAyak, who had 
been poligar of the neighbouring village of Kammalapddu but had 
been expelled for contumacy by Munro, and Perumdl Ndyak, poligar 
of “Doodicondah,** combined together and attacked Kdnakondla fort 
with a party of about 200 men. Their object was to revenge 
themselves on the headman and kAvalgdr of the village, who not long 
before had apprehended the uncle of the former. They surprised 
Kdnakondla fort, seized the headman and k^valgdr, tortured them for 
some time and then had their heads cut off. They also murdered 
four other men, badly wounded six others, plundei'ed the principal 
inhabitants and then, hearing that a detachment from Gooty was on 
their track, made off. Kdnakondla fort is now in ruins. It stands at 
^e foot of the hill under which the village is built On the top of this 
hill are signs of other fortifications in a very commanding position. 

PAmidi : A town of 10,657 inhabitants on the bank of the Penn^r 
ne^ the point where it is crossed by the railway from Guntakal 
to Dharmavaram. It is a union and contains a police-station. 

The place lies on low ground among stretches of paddy-fields 
watered by several channels from the river, some of which pass among 
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the houses. A MS. in the Mackenzie collection^ says that of these 
sources the Pedda kdlva, or * big channel,’ was dug by Rdma R4ja the 
usurper of the Vijayanagar throne; the Padamati kdlva was made in 
the time of the Golconda kings; and the Gangi Reddi kdlva was 
constructed by a big ryot of that name. The same document gives a 
sketch of the history of the place, but this contains little but the names 
of its various subordinate governors—none of whom were men of im¬ 
portance—and accounts of the way in which, being a weak place, it 
was continually plundered by the troops of the various powers 
which succeeded one another in tliis part of the country. 

The town is now known chiefly for its hand-printed cotton stuffs, 
which have already been referred to in Chapter VI. All of these are 
made by Mardthas of the Rangdri caste, who speak good Mardtlii, 
and not the corrupt tongue used by the Pattdgdra weavers, and still 
keep up communication with their caste-fellows in Western India. 
Every three years, it is said, one of their piiests comes from Broach to 
visit them; tliey still intermarry with families from that side of the 
Peninsula; and they have their own temple dedicated to Vithobd, 
a form of Krishna who is perhaps the most popular of all the gods of 
tlie Mardtha country. 

How and when these people came to Pdmidi it is not now easy to 
ascertain. Their own account is that they were attracted several cen¬ 
turies ago by the special suitability of the Penndr water to their 
business, dyes made with it being particularly brilliant and fast, and 
they have a saying to the effect that “one Pdmidi is worth 7,000 
Bandars,” tlie Bandar referred to being Masulipatam, which was 
formerly very famous for its cloths. Judging from the rapid increase 
in the population of the village in recent years tlieir trade is in a 
flourishing condition. 

Two inscriptions in the village record private grants to two of its 
temples. Just south-west of the market-place, on the bank of the 
Gangi Reddi channel, is a slab called huti-Ungam rdyi, or ‘ the stone 
of the crore of lingams.’ On it are cut a series of little lingams, in 
ten parallel rows containing ten each. In the middle is one which is 
bigger than the rest. The villagers believe that a visit to this stone 
every morning and evening brings luck, especially to barren women 
who are anxious for children. 

Pennahdbalam is an inani village containing only one inhabited 
house situated on the road between Uravakonda and Anantapur and 
distant about two miles from the left bank of the Pennc^r where it 
enters the taluk. The place is famous for its temple to Ahdbala or 
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Narasimha, the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. This is held very 
MCTed and the annual festival at it in May is attended by large crowds. 
The temple is picturesquely situated on rismg ground among fine 
trees—under which stand many mantapams and rest-houses for 
pilgnms—Md It is a conspicuous object for miles round, but archi¬ 
tecturally it is not remarkable. It consists of a walled court some 
thirty-five yards by seventy enclosing a shrine with a small tower 
feced by a mantapam. In the outer wall are four entrances at the 
four points of the compass and over each of these (except that on 
the south) stands a gbpuram of the usual Dravidian style of which the 
lower courses are built of stone and the upper of brick and plaster. 
The local tradition says that these were erected by one of thepoligars 
of the neighbouring fort of Udiripikonda. The stone work is very 
plain, but the pkster is elaborately finished. The best stone^arvings 
in toe building is that on toe two dhvaja-stambhas in front of the 
s nne, but even these are not really remarkable for their workman¬ 
ship and they are not of exceptional length. The only image in the 
inner shnne is a stone containing two footprints cut upon it. Three 
inscriptions exist in and about the temple, and they are dated in 1552, 
1556 and 1559 rrapectively. The temple has a landed inam which is 
it in R.S.300 a year and it also receives allowances 
from Government. It is thus fairly wefi off and is consequently in 
good rej^r. Some^ of the iiiam is wet land irrigated by a small 
str^m which here winds through toe surrounding hilly ground down 
to toe Penn^r. 


Timmanoherla: A mile north of Guntakal village; railway- 
^tion; population 1,736. Contains a cotton press belonging to 
Dymes & Co., which deals with the crop of toe black soil areas 
m ^ur, Bellary and Gooty taluks. The place is also weU-known to 
Muh^nmdans as containing the tomb of a holy man named Masthdn 
r whose honour an urm is held annuaUy in April which is at¬ 
tended by followers of the Prophet from many vUlages round. 
Hindus m^e vows at the tomb (which has a special reputation for 

in the along 

with toe Musahnans. The reddi of the village-a Hindu-bings the 
first offerings m procession with much ceremony to toe Musalman 
priests who preside at the function. 

U^ripikonda: A village in toe extreme south of the taluk 
thTh^r^i-^ population of 981 and a poHce^tation. Above it rises 
f rt-’fi A named, a considerable mass of rock. This is 

fortifi^ wito several hues of walls flanked by circular bastions at the 
ahrat angles and at vanous pomts which command toe approaches. 
In the atadel on toe top of it are an excellent well and three grain 
stores ornamented with a few crude attempts at stucco-work. 
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No local accounts of the poligars who used to rule here now 
survive, but one of the Mackenzie MSS.^ gives a long history of tliem 
which is of interest as showing the manifold changes and chances to 
which the smaller chiefs of this class were subject in those days. The 
first poligar who figures clearly in this account is Timma Ndyudu, the 
son of Jy6gi Ndyudu, who, like his forebears, was a poligar under the 
suzerainty of the kings of Vijayanagar. He is said to be mentioned 
in an inscription in the Pennahdbalam temple as the donor of a grant 
to that shrine in 1556 A.D. and to have done much to the fortifica¬ 
tions on Udiripikonda. His son Narasa Ndyudu built a bastion to 
the west of the fort; did still more to the defences upon it; erected 
a mud wall round the village; put up another bastion there; and built 
himself a * palace ’ on the top of the rock and another in the village 
below it. The family seems in his time to have reached the zenith of 
its prosperity. 

Narasa Ndwdu was followed by his son Vdmala Ndyudu, during 
whose time occurred the downfall of the Vijayanagar kings at the 
battle of Talikdta in 1565. The kings of Golconda became overlords 
of Udiripikonda and Vdmala went away to serve at their court. In 
his absence his son Musalappa rebelled against him, but the fatlier 
marched down with some Golconda troops and turned him out. 
Musalappa Ndyudu eventually succeeded to the place. He soon fell 
foul of Siddappa Ndyudu, the poligar of Anantapur (1737-40 A.D.) 
who marched against him and took some of his villages. 

He was followed by his eldest son Pedda Vdmala, who was 
harried by the poligars of both Anantapur and Rayadrug. The latter, 
Musali K6n<5ti Ndyudu, took several of his villages. The former, at 
the instigation of Pedda Vdmala’s younger brother Chinna Ndyudu, 
attacked Udiripikonda, but was beaten off. In the fight Chinna 
Ndyudu was himself killed. 

Later the Cuddapah Nawdbs became suzerains of tlie place. 
The Udiripi poligar went downhill faster than ever, fell into arrears 
with his tribute, and had all his villages taken from him except four, 
namely, Udiripikonda itself, Marutla, Rdmapuram and Kalagandla. 
For these he paid a peshkash of 200 vardhas. 

In 1745 K6ndti Ndyudu of Rayadrug attacked the place and 
plundered the pettah and eight years later the Cuddapah Naw«db 
plundered Marutla, probably because the tribute was again in arrears. 

Musalappa died in 1745. His adopted son Pedda Vdmala 
Ndyudu followed him, but the succession was disputed by a cousin 
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named Timma Ndyudu who called in the aid of Mordri Rao of 
Gooty. Mordri Rao’s men plundered the unfortunate Marutla agfain, 
and extracted Rs.12,000 from it. In 1759 they besieged Udiripi 
itself and after three months took it, imprisoned Pedda Vdmala and 
demolished the fortifications. Three years afterwards, yet another 
powerful enemy, Basdlat Jang of Ad6ni, advanced against the place. 
He turned out Mordri Rao’s men and occupied the place himself. 
Mordri Rao, however, by some means not clearly narrated in the 
account, soon got it back again and it was he who built the granaries 
on the top of the hill. 

In 1775 he was in his turn defeated and imprisoned by Haidar 
Ali and Udiripikonda once again changed hands and was occupied 
by the Musalmans. Pedda Vdmala Ndyudu now saw a chance of 
re-instatement and induced Haidar to appoint him poligar of 
Udiripikonda with Marutla and Kalagandla as a jaghir. He worked 
hard to restore these villages to prosperity but in 1780 the jaghir was 
resumed and not long afterwards, by order of Tipu (who probably 
wished to remove all persons who were likely to give trouble in the 
outskirts of his dominions) Pedda Vemala and his brother were 
treacherously seized by Fatt^ Sahib, the Musalman amildar of 
Anantapur, and hanged. 

So ended the Udiripikonda poligars, and their chequered history 
is doubtless typical of that of many other similar families. 

Uravakonda is near the south-west corner of the taluk. It is 
die head-quai'ters of the Deputy Tahsildar and of a Sub-registrar, is a 
union, possesses a police-station, and contains a population of 9,385 
persons of whom 1,698 are Musalmans. The name is s^iid to mean 
‘ hood-hill the steep red scarp of the high rock round which it is 
built (which is visible for miles in every direction across the level 
plains suiTOunding it) being supposed to resemble the outspread hood 
of a cobra. Mr. Bruce Foote found signs of a prehistoric settlement 
on the top of this hill and of another on the hill to the east of the 
trap dyke which is such a prominent object to the east of the place. 

The town seems fairly flourishing, its population having increased 
by about one-third in the last thirty years. It is the commercial 
centre of this end of the taluk and in its turn trades with Bellary. As 
has already been seen in Chapter VI, it is the principal home of the 
cotton-weaving industiy in die taluk. About half a mile east of it is 
die ‘ Mallisetti bhdvi, ’ a good specimen of the elaborate stone wells 
with galleries round them which occur in this part of the Presidency. 
Its water is, however, now unfit for drinking. Local tradition knows 
nothing of Mallisetti except that he * was some d^siyi.’ 
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Yajra-Kardru: Ten miles south of Guntakal; population CHAP. XV. 
3,884; police-station. The village is known for the diamonds which 

are found round about it They occur on the surface, and after - 

heavy showers of rain a considerable proportion of the population Vajra-KarU- 
tum out to search for them, carrying their meals with them and 
spending long hours in closely examining the ground in the hope 
that they may happen to catch the glint of a gem washed clean by 
the rain. No year passes without finds of greater or less importance 
and native brokers come temporarily to the village from Madras, 

Poona, Hubli and other places to purchase the stones which are 
discovered. Some twenty years ago a diamond was found in a 
field next the road close to the village which was purchased by 
Messrs. P. Orr & Sons of Madras and after it had been cut at. 

Amsterdam was valued at upwards of £10,000. 

A considerable amount of prospecting has been earned out in 
the village by Companies working under European supcrvi.sion, but 
from the nature of the case it is impossible to obtain any detailed 
account of the operations of these bodies. 

Just to the north-west of the village occurs a ‘neck’ of tuff- 
agglomerate which bears a supei-ficial resemblance to the blue 
diamond-bearing rock at the Kimberley mines, but which has been 
shown (see Chapter I., p. 10) to be of a difierent origin. The road to 
Guntakal passes over the eastern portion of it. This rock is softer than 
the formations surrounding it and has consequently weathered more 
rapidly than tltey have and thus a small hollow has been formed in 
which a little stream takes its origin. It is in this hollow and in 
connection with tlie neck of blue rock that the chief prospecting has 
taken place. Outside it a quantity of earth e.xtracted from .surface 
pits has been examined and washed but within it several considerable 
shafts have been sunk. 

Apparently the first body to start regular prospecting o]>erations 
here was a syndicate in which Mr. R. G. Orr and others had an 
interest. They engaged the services of a practical diamond miner of 
Kimberley experience and in 1884 and 1885 put up .steam winding 
and washing gear, sunk shafts in the neck and examined the rock 
extracted from these. Two or three years later the ‘ Madras Presi¬ 
dency Diamond Fields Co., Limited,’ was floated to continue these 
operations. The Company met, it is said, with considerable oppo¬ 
sition from the diamond interest in Hatton Garden, as the London 
merchants many of them owned a considerable interest in the South 
African mines and were not anxious that any large quantity of Indian 
gems, which have more ‘fire ’ than the African stones, should be put 
upon the market lest they should depreciate the value of tlie latter, 
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. The Com]^ny bought outright 250 acres of patta and inam land in 
the neighbourhood and purchased the mining rights in 400 acres 
more. In much of this, shaUow surface-pits were excavated and the 
spoil washed, but in 1895 this work was stopped and attention 
confiiie4 to the shafts m the neck. Later, the greater part of the land 
which had been purchased was sold again and eventually the 
Company disposed of its interests to the ‘Indian Exploration 
Comply, Limit^.' This Company continued the sinking of one of 
the pnnapal shafts and has extracted from it a quantity of the blue 
rock. But apparently not much of this has been washed and for 
the ^t few y^rs work has been at a standstill. As far as is known, 
no diamonds have been found in the blue rock itself and it has appar- 
entty yet to be proved that this is a diamond-bearing matrix and what 
IS the source of the stones which are picked up round Vajra-Kariiru. 

YeFratimmar^jacherairu : Six miles west-north-west of Gooty • 
population 1,547 A local MS., which is confirmed in some respecte 
by certain of the Mackenzie MSS., says that the Yerra Timma J^iu 
after wh^om the tank IS named was a governor of the country round 
about Gooly, Yddiki and Tadpatri in the time of Rdma Rdja, the 
usurper of the Vijayanagar throne. He represented to the king that 
the site was an excellent one for a tank and orders were accordbgly 
given for its construction. Three hamlets were submerged by the 
watersprea^d and their inhabitants settled in a new vUlage at one end 
of the tank bund which was called, after the tank, Yerratimmard- 
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southernmost and the smallest taluk in the 
district. Its centre IS traversed by the southern extension of the 

prolongation of the Mallappa- 
konda range bounds it on the east. Between these two lies a sSes 

thp’ph-’Irf northwards into the Penndrand 

the ChitrAvati, both of which run right across it. 

Madakasfra, it forms a natural division which is more 

cooler 

cooler chmate ; both receive more rain than their neighbours and so 

f is in striking contrast to the 

ras^ble powA of the more arid central division of the district; 
to* contain a high proportion of red loam, which is much more 

®°iis of other parts; both have a higher 
percentage of land under tanks than any other taluks and conse- 
quently grow inore paddy than these others; and, as a result of 

these exceptional characteristics, both are less sparsely peopled than. 
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the rest of the district and tlieir inhabitants are increasing at a faster 
rate than obtains elsewhere within it. Ragi and horse-gram are the 
crops chiefly grown and next after them comes sdmai. 

The head-quarters of the taluk is the largest town in the district 
and a commercial centre of importance ; the temple at L<5pAkshi is 
well-known ; at Choulliiru hand-printed cloths are made; and gunny 
and silk are woven at Hindupur and Chilumuttiiru. These and other 
places are referred to below. A number of the temples in the taluk— 
most of them architecturally insignificant—are declared by local 
tradition to have been built by some Chdla king, who, to expiate the 
sin of having murdered a BrAhman for the sake of a philosopher’s 
stone which he possessed, was required to build a temple to Siva 
evei*y day or, in the alternative, have every meal which was set 
before him turn into maggots. 

Ghilumuttdpu : Seventeen miles east of Hindupur; population 
3,(>40 ; a thriving agricultural village standing among fine trees and 
possessing a considerable tank. It is well-known locally for its cocoa- 
nut and areca g<irdens and contains some good graft mango trees; 
its ryots have exr)eriniented with codec to a small extent; and some 
sugar-cane is grown in it which is made into jaggery in iron mills. 

A few Musalinans make waist-strings, etc., from raw silk pur¬ 
chased elsewhere and sunn hemp is grown and made into gunny 
bags. Both industries are small, however. 

On the bund of the tank is an inscription dated A. D. 1367 
which mentions king Bnkka I of Vijayanagar.^ At Kddflru (three 
miles t() tlui north-east, ixqnilation 1,873) there are two Europeim 
tombs. The; place is a regular halting place for troops when march¬ 
ing through the district and contains a remarkably fine tope. It was 
th(‘ sce.iK* of the murder of the Tahsildar referred to in Chapter 
XIII (p. 135). 

ChouUAru: In the extreme south of the taluk, a little to the 
east of the Bangalore road and close to the railway-station of 
Dodkurugod in Mysore temtory. Population 2,134, of whom nearly 
onc‘-fifth are Musalmans. It is known for its hand-i>rinted cloths, which 
are similar to those made at PAinidi (see Chapter VI), and for its 
cocoanut and areca palm plantations. The mosque is said to have 
bt:t;n built in the time of Tipii. There are two inscriptions in the 
temple of Anjandya south-east of the village. 

‘ Seweirs Listit. i, 121. 
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CHAP. XV. ^ At Gollapuram four miles to the north-east there is a temple to 
Hwdupur Is'V'ara which is said to be one of those built by the Ch6la kine abo\'e 
referred to.i 

GOrantla. 66rantla: Situated in prettily wooded country on the ChitnU'ati 

about ten miles north of Kddikonda; population 1,996. A small 
weekly market is held here every Monday. A rouj^h anient across 
the Chitrdvati supplies the small tank in the village. The place would 
seem to have been important in former times as it gives its naiiK‘ to 
one of the gates of the Penukonda fort. A great many date trt*t‘s 
grow in the neighbourhood. 

Hindupur. Hindupar, the head-quarters of the taluk, is the largest town in 
the district, its population numbering 19,575. It is a union nncl a 
station on the Southern Mahratta Railway, contains a Sub-reg’i.stnir 
and a police-station, and is the head-quarters of the Ceylon and Indian 
General Mission. 


It is important agriculturally, but is best known as being- the 
largest commercial centre in Anantapur. Many thou.sands of inannds 
of tannmg barks, grain, tamarind, jaggery, and other articles art- 
annually exported (mostly to other districts) from its railway-.station. 
and there is a correspondingly large import of manufactured and 
othCT artides. The collection and dLstribution of this merchandise is 
carried on by a number of substantial merchants and the wt‘ekl\- 
market IS *e largest in the district Latterly the trade of the i ilatv 
V from the effects of several visitations of plague 

which hayefnghtened away the inhabitants and deterred merchants 
from Party fo, thia „aaon a proposal to omMimu. " 

town a muniapahty was abandoned in 1898. 

Besides its trade, the town has a few industries among which niav 
monttoaod cotton (and some silk, weaving, oil-ni.K i . 

rareing gunny-weavmg and the manufacture of sugar. These Ivive 
been referred to in Chapter VI. •ine.se na\e 

Hindupur is a modem town. It is locally believed t-n In tr,. i 

iSHSsssii 

meaning Haidar), seeinp-wlnato a i (cviclenlly 


" Sewell’s Lifts, i, 121. 

“Wilson’s catalogue, p. 508 , No. 38 . 
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taxation, and that shortly afterwards traders came to it and estab- CHAP. XV. 
lished shops and markets. It does not appear to have ever taken 

a prominent part in political events, and it was not til some time after ^ - ’ 

the British occupation that it became the taluk head-quarters. Hmdupur. 

There are a number of inscriptions in the neighbourhood, none 
of which appear to have been deciphered.^ The temple at M6da 
three miles to the west, on the other side of the Penndr, is one of 
those which are said to have been built by the Ch6la king already 
mentioned. The town, though irregularly built, has a number of fine 
houses and one broad street. Here, as in Madakasira, the house and 
shop verandahs are high, and are supported on substantial and often 
handsomely carved wooden pillars. There are three temples of 
moderate size in the town, at one of which (that dedicated to 
VenkaUiramanasvAmi) is a small festival in February which attracts 
people from Mysore territory and even from Bellary. The place also 
contains five choultries for travellers, one of which provides food as 
well as shelter. 

K6dikoiida : Situated in the south-east corner of the taluk; K6dikonda. 
population 1,401. The village was formerly the seat of a poligar and 
in 1807 it was, for one year, the head-quarters of a district. A zilla 
court was also once established there. It was at that time the capital 
of the taluk and a Sub-Collector was stationed at it until 1813.‘^ Some 
few traces of the buildings these officers occupied are still visible. 

The former importance of the place must have been derived from the 
hill-fort at the foot of which it is built. This is an imposing affair. It 
is constructedround and upon a very steep, rocky hill, and though 
it is less elaborate and massive than its fellows at Madakasira and 
Ratnagiri its natural situation must have made it a place of great 
strength. On the top of the hill on which it stands is a huge rock 
pinnacle which in some directions is visible for many miles. Except 
the fort, there is nothing of interest in the village. It is a badly built, 
dirty, little place and the drinking-water supply is unwholesome. It is 
also difficult of access, being situated right on the frontier and tlie 
other side of the deep bed of the ChitrAvati. It is therefore not 
surprising that it has now dwindled to insignificance. 

According to a local Canarese MS., Kddikonda formed part 
of the jirovince of Penukonda and was seized by ** the poligai of 
GuminanAyakapAlaiyam, Dalavay Narasimhayya,” who built the fort 
on the hill, constructed the tanks called Manchinillu Cheruvu and 
PAta Cheruvu, and eventually handed the place over to his son Kadiri 


^ For particulars, see SewelPs Lists^ i, 121, 122. 
3 Kelsall’s Manual of Bellary, 64, 67,157. 
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CHAP. XV. Ndyudu, Gummandyakapdlaiyam is apparently the village of that 

^ theeast in Mysore territory. A grant in exist- 

-• ence m the village shows that in 1745 the ruling poligar was named 

Kddikonda. Bibappa NAyudu. Shortly afterwards the family fell, Mortiri Rao 
capturing the place in 1751. Kddikonda then passed rapidly from 
hand to hand in the political convulsions of the time. In 1762 it was 
token by Haidar after a short siege; in 1766 it was retaken by 
MorAri Rao; and ten years later it again- fell into the power of 
Mysore, where it remained until the cession of the district to the 
Eng^h. Its decline appears to have dated from before the cession, 
for the Mackenzie MS. on Hindupur above referred to says that in 
1786, when Tipu was camping at LdpAkshi on his way to Addni, the 
amildar of Kddikonda represented to him that the population was 
very small, and asked for remissions of land-tax and other concessions 
to induce people to settle in the village. His request was granted and 
a new suburb called the Sultan’s pettah was built 

LApAkshi. LApAkshi: A small agricultural village with a population of 

2,376, lying nine miles east of Hindupur. It is well-known for its 
temple to Vfrabhadra and the colossal stone bull which stands near 
this. The temple, which is a notable erection in the style of the best 
of the Vijayanagar architecture, is built on a low rocky hill. An 
inscription on the inside of the outer wall to the left of the main 
entrance records that it was constructed in A. D. 1538 by a ' shroff ’ 
named Virupanna. The story goes that this Virupanna was treasurer 
at Penukonda to king Krishna DAva RAya of Vijayanagar, and that 
he formed the design of erecting a temple here because an image of 
Vfrabhadra, who was his patron god, had been found on the hill. 
This design, it is said, he proceeded to e.xecute out of the public money 
while the king was away at Vijayanagar; and he had nearly finished 
the building—was indeed superintending the com pletion of the kalyAna- 
mantapam—when an order arrived from his indignant master, who 
had returned to find the royal treasury empty, that his eyes should 
be tom out. This order the treasurer earned out upon the spot with 
his own hMd, and to this day two dark stains are shown upon the 
wall near the kdyAna-mantapam which are said to be the marks made 
by his eyes which he himself dashed against the wall. These .stains are 
declared to have sweated blood in former times. The builder of the 
t^ple did not long survive the loss of his eyes and died at LApAkshi • 
MfcTsh^’^^ abi-uptly and the kalyAna-mantopam remain.s 

The temple is surrounded on every side by a pillared cloister. 
A second enclosure, within which stands the main shrine, is entered 
through the unfinished kalyAna-mantopam on the east and the mahA- 
^ Rice’s Mysore, ii, 133 . 
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mantapam on the north. This latter is the finest part of the temple. CHAP. XV. 
It is supported on sixty-six excellently sculptured pillars, of which the Hindupur 
central series bear almost life-size representations of musicians and Ta^k. 
dancers, carved with much spirit and freedom, and the outer rows are L^p^kshi. 
ornamented with equally well executed, though smaller, figures. The 
central piers have unfortunately been much defaced with the usual red 
and white colour-wash. Two of the pillars in this mantapam have 
only <^ne corner resting on the ground. The temple attendants used 
formerly to declare that they did not touch the ground at all, but were 
suspended from the roof, and they were wont to pretend to pass a 
cloth beneath them, managing the matter so adroitly that the cloth 
seemed really to pass right under the whole of the pillars. They now 
admit that one corner of each rests on the flooring but allege that this 
is because a European engineer, who was examining them to sec how 
they were suspended, injured them in the course of his experiments 
and caused them to sink. By far the most remarkable feature (jf this 
mahd-mantapam, and indeed of the temple itself, are the numerous 
life-size paintings of scenes out of the Mah^bh^rata, the Rfimfiyana and 
the Purilnas with which the whole of the roof is co\'ered. They ex¬ 
hibit wonderful mastery over the arts of drawing and colouring. One 
of the faces possesses the unusual characteristic of appearing to look 
full at the spectator from whatever point it is viewed. Another curious 
feature of the manUipam is the sculptured figure of a man leaning his 
chin upon his hands, which is said to represent a Kuniba who once 
acted as a mediator between the builder of the temple and his work¬ 
men in a dispute about wages. The image is still bathed in nW and 
worship])ed by the local Kurubius, who are proud of the important 
])art ])layed by their caste-man. The gdpuram of the mahil-inantapam 
collai)sed towards the end of 1903; but it was of brick and plaster and 
of no architectural value. 

The unfinished kalyana-mantapam contains some more good 
carvings and other k^ss notable sculptures abound throughout the 
building. 'I'o the south of the main shrine is a huge ndfjtdi'Ufjam 
shrouded l»y a great seven-headed cobra cut out of the rock and 
.standing on a inas.sive granite base. The base is sjdit, and the local 
legemd says that the lingam, base and all, was cut out by a workman 
while his motlu*r was making his meals ready and he was taking a rest 
from his more legitimate duties. On arriving with his meals, his 
mother (.‘xi)ressed her not unnatural surprise and admiration ; where- 
iij)on the stone base immediately fell asunder under the evil influence 
of the unlucky words of praise. To the west of the kalyfina-mantapam 
is a mark on the rock which is said to be the fof)t])rint of the goddess 
Durga : the othcT foot is stiid to have been planted senne forty miles 
away near Madakasira. 
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assessment of four annas an acre or less; more than a third of its 
arable land is unoccupied and its chief crop is horse-yfram, which 
will grow on bad land and with scarcely any rain. After horse-gram 
come sdmai, cainbu and castor, and the percentage of these to the 
total area cropped is higher than anywhere else in the district. 

Like Madakasira, it contains an unusually small proportion of 
Musalmans and the vernacular of its western border is Canarese. 
Anantapur district is throughout sparsely peopled and educationally 
backward, but of all its taluks Kalyandrug is the most thinly populated 
and the most illiterate. 

The few places in it which are of interest are the following:— 

Beluguppa : In the north-east corner of the taluk, on the 
Anantapur-Bellary road. Population 1,960; police-station. The 
village used to be famous for its woollen blankets and very fair ones 
can still be procured at it. It shares with Karigdnapalli in the south 
of the taluk the reputation of being the best place for these things 
in the district. The old gibbet which used to stand here has been 
referred to in ChaiDter XIII (p. 135) above. 

Jambugumpula : In the e.\trenie south of the taluk ; population 
1,152. In this village and in the MAlandyakanahalli hamlet of 
Khair(5vu, about nine miles south of Kalyandrug, but apparently in 
no other places in the district, iron is smelted in small ciuantities from 
iron-sand found in the nullahs and converted into the simpler kinds 
of agi'icultural implements. 

Kalyandrug, the head-quarters of the taluk, is a union with a 
population of 8,815 and contains a Sub-registrar’s office, a travellers* 
bungalow and a police-station. The water-siq^ply'of the village is bad 
and it consefiuently has an unpleasant notoriety for guinea-worm. 
For many years it possessed a District Munsif’s Court, but this was 
transferred elsewhere in 1875. The town lies in a hollow surrounded 
with hills, two of which are some 2,400 fedt high. The ruins of its 
fort and of the buildings connected with it still remain, but they are of 
no particular interest and besides them there are no buildings of any 
antiquity in the place. 

On the higher of the two hills above referred to, the DdviUlula- 
betta to the north-east of the town, and in the neighbouring village 
of Mudigallu, are some hundreds of kistvaens. On Devildulabetfci 
are three curious prehistoric circular mounds of earth about three 
feet in height and some ten or eleven yards in diameter. All round 
them are planted upright in the earth slabs of stone of irregular shape 
which stand from four to five feet above the ground, The Mudigallu 
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kistvaens are scattered over an area of six or seven acres north and 
eas 0 a sma ill called Rdmappa Konda. They are of the usual rec- 
tan^lar shape and were apparently originally formed of four slabs for 
the four sides and a fifth for the top. In almost all cases the top slab 
as isappeared. In some there is a small circular opening cut in 
one of the side slabs, and in others there are slabs on only three of 
the sides instead of on all four. Nearly all of them are much buried 
under the silt which has washed down upon them. As elsewhere the 
ryots say that they were the houses of a race of dwarfs called ‘ Mdris.’ 


Kambadiiru : On the southern frontier of the taluk, on the road 
to Madakasira ; population 3,105 ; police-station. 

There are three teinples of interest in the village. The architec¬ 
ture in all of them contains traces of Jain influence. Two of them are 
deseited. The third, which is in use as a shrine to Siva, is called by 
the villagers ‘ the Ch6la temple,’ but in style it is ChAlukyan. It con¬ 
tains more Jain features than the shrines of this style which are found 
in the western taluks of Bellary and is further of interest as being the 
westernmost example of this class of architecture which is at present on 
record.i It is built partly of granite and pardy of black stone, but all the 
scu ptur^ are in the latter material. The most notable of these is the 
smes of panels on the parapet surroundmg the mantapam in front 
o t e shrine. These are Jain in their characteristics but are inter¬ 
spersed with Saivite figures. The carving of the central ceiling in this 
same mantapam is also noteworthy. The courtyard is literally strewn 
With lallen sculptures. 

9 south-west comer of the taluk ; population 

^42, pohce^tation. The hill above the village is 2,996 feet above the 

i T the district. 

One side of it is almost perpendicular. The fort upon it. of which 

it ^ ^ n '•esidence of a well-known poligar 

in (kys gone by. One of the Mackenzie MSS. says that the iLt 
o the family Kdn^ti Ndyudu, obtained it in 1652 from the king of 
Bqdpuras abnbefor surrendering Penukonda. It adds that when 
hewenttherehetook withhimallthe idols m Penukonda whichlere 
fit for worship meaning, apparentiy. those which were undamaged- 
a damapd idol should not be worshipped) and this story is ^well 
known in the district and cases have occurred in which i 

founding temples have obtained idols for them frorn Ku^H^ 
MSS^connected ^th Rayadrug in the Bellary”^ ^mte^Zt 
this Kundurpi poligar was mvited to Rayadrug by a faction in * 
fort there which was anxious to oust the existing ruler and thus came 

> Mr. Rea’s letter in G. O. No. 835, Public, dated 22nd April 1886. 
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into possession of that place as well as Kundurpi. Nothing further 
seems to be known about this chief. The account of his family in 
the Mackenzie Collection is one of the papers which have been 
carried off to the India Office and is thus not available for reference. 

Tenumulaidoddi : Twelve miles due south of Kalyandrug; 
population 1,157. The place has a local reputation for its ‘floating 
island.’ This lies something over a mile to the south-west of it, on 
the top of a low hillock called Teppalamma banda, or ‘ the rock of the 
floating goddess.’ It is a small irregular-shaped island of earth, some 
ten yards across at its widest part, which lies in, and nearly fills up, a 
hollow in the rock of which the hillock consists. On it are several 
small trees ten or twelve feet in height. In the rains the hollow be¬ 
comes full of water and the ‘ island ’ floats and moves a foot or two. 
The island is worshipped as the ‘ floating goddess ’ and the water 
round it is held sacred. Close by it is a primitive shrine containing 
a few earthen vessels for burning incense and round about are several 
mantapams for the accommodation of visitors. On Mondays and 
Thursdays people go there and do a little simple piijd, such as 
putting turmeric, betel and so on into the water round the island, and 
in July or August there is something of a festival at the place, all 
classes of people except Mdlas and Mddigas coming there to make 
vows to the goddess or to fulfil those which they have already taken. 
Their stay on the hillock is veiy temporary as it is most unlucky to 
be there at night. 


MADAKASIRA TALUK. 

Like Hindupur, Madakasfra is smaller than the average Ananta- 
pur taluk. It contains only 60 villages. It is cut in two by the line 
of hills which runs past its head-quarters and while its eastern half 
drains into the Penndr its western side slopes towards the Hagari. It 
is thus divided into three clearly marked sections—the eastern and 
western plains and the central hills. Of these, the eastern plain 
resembles the other portions of the valley of the Penndr in the Hindu¬ 
pur and Penukonda taluks, while the western plain is undulating, 
well-wooded, dotted with tanks arid wells and more fertile than the 
rest. As has been mentioned above in the account of its ndghbour 
Hindupur, the taluk is more favoured by nature than the rest of the 
district, lying at a higher elevation, receiving an ampler rainfall, pos¬ 
sessing thicker vegetation, having a soil of superior fertility, containing 
a wider irrigated area, being less sparsely peopled, and maintaining a 
higher rate of increase in its population than its northern neighbours. 
It has been called ‘ the garden of the district,’ but this is a somewhat 
poetical description of any except the western portion of it. 
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Like Kalyandrug it contains fewer Musalmans than the other 
taluks and Canarese is the home-speech of the western portion of it 
and the vernacular of four-fifths of its population. 

The forts at Ratnagiri and Madakasfra and the ruins of 
Hdmdvati are its chief antiquities. Among its few industries may be 
mentioned the gunny-weaving of ByddigerA, the blanket-making of 
Valasd and the manufacture of bangles at its head-quarter town. 
The taluk is well-known for its cocoanut and areca gardens and grows 
and exports considerable quantities of a kind of soap-nut called sikdt/i. 

The more interesting places m it are the following:— 

£gali: A rich agricultural village of 2,441 inhabitants in the 
south-west comer of the taluk. The place lies in gently undulating 
country, and is bordered by cultivation and excellent topes. Its tank 
irrigates nearly 900 acres and its areca and cocoanut gardens are of 
local repute. Though irregularly arranged, it has a prosperous air 
and contains a few good two-storied houses. There is an old Jain 
temple in the village on which is sculptured a nude image of one of 
the tirthankaras. 

Amaripnram : An agricultural village of 4,361 inhabitants 
lying in the north-western comer of the taluk; police-station. It 
possesses a tank which irrigates nearly 1,000 acres and all round it 
are the topes and gardens- for which it has long been famous. In 
these, cocoanut and areca palms, plantains and mangoes, tamarinds 
and other fmit trees are picturesquely mingled. Their borders 
and the ndges between the paddy-fields have in many places been 
plant^ with the bright green hanuga (pongamia glabra) the leaves 
of which are so valued as a manure. Apart from the bazaar street, 
the appearance of which is improved by the broad verandahs with 
sloping roofs and painted wooden pillars which occur along it the 

viUage IS straggHng and dirty, though here and there good houses 
are to be seen. ® 


Just to the south-east of it, close to a fine tamarind tope is an 
earthwork of an unusual description. The mounds of which it 
consists are not unhke the walls of a Roman camp, and are prote^ed 

dC Te T bastions, and by^a brS 

ditch The gateway is masked by a carved earthwork brought 

round in front of it from the main wall. The whole construction 
betw^ one and tw^ hundred yards square and is in exceUent prl 
seryanon. Traces of a similar fortification are to be seen eight mE 
to the south. It is known that this latter was an imnArt, f i • 
the early history of the district and it is possible that 
was one of its out-posts. The rema^rSTT ^ Amardpuram 

in mud stand the north^tem corner of the^Sl^^rOnfr*^^ 
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Mackenzie MSS. gives a list of the former governors of Amardpuram CHAP. XV. 
and mentions the various occasions on which (along with the rest of Madaka- 
this part of the country) it changed hands. sira Taluk. 

In the new Jain temple is an old stone bearing a standing nude Amardpu- 
figure and an inscription in old Canarese. It was there before the 
temple was built and is said to be worshipped by the Jains. In the 
Anjandya temple in Tammadahalli, a mile to the north, is a somewhat 
similar stone surmounted by two nude figfures, probably of Jain origin, 
and also bearing an inscription. In the neighbouring village of 
Valasd superior woollen blankets are woven by the Kurubas. 

By&digerd ; Three miles west of Agali in the south-western coi*- Byddigerd. 
ner of the taluk ; population 1,193. A little sunn hemp is cultivated 
here and from this, and also from fibre imported from M 3 rsore temtory, 
some of the villagers make ropes and weave coarse gunny cloth which 
is made into bags and sold in the neighbouring Mysore villages. 

Girigehalli : A tiny hamlet of Bommagondanahalli about five GirigehalJi. 
miles north-west of Rolld. There are only four or five houses in the 
place and it is only remarkable for a somewhat curious festival to the 
three goddesses Mdriamma, Mudupamma and Gdramma which is held 
in it at irregular intervals. This attracts a fair number of visitors from 
the surrounding country and even from other districts. The temple 
at which it occurs is an insignificant little building witli nothing 
unusual about it except a few frescoes on its walls, but its sanctity is 
reflected in the odd stories that are told about its deity. The stomach 
of the goddess’ image is said to have once been opened by some 
avaricious individual who expected to find treasure within it The 
deity appeared to him in a dream and said that he should suffer like 
pain to that which he had inflicted upon her and he shortly aftei*- 
wards died of some internal complaint. Again, at one of the proces¬ 
sions the goddess suddenly stopped and remained immovable and it 
was then discovered that one of the crowd had his shoes on. As 
soon as these tokens of disrespect were removed the deity permitted 
herself to be taken on once more. It is also declared that tlie piljAri 
who performs at the festival never lives to see the feast celebrated 
again. At midnight on the first day of tliis ceremony the three god¬ 
desses, accompanied by the piij^iri but by no one else, are carried in 
absolute silence to a cave in Soragiri-marmandalahalli hill, about three 
miles away. Here, .they are left for three days and are daily offered 
milk and fruit by their bearers and the pujdri, all of whom remain in 
the cave the whole time. On the fourth day the goddesses are bi’ought 
out and, after being dressed up, are taken in procession with music 
to Mandalahalli, where tlrey are worshipped in a mantapam, and thence 
are brought back to the temple at Girigehalli. On the fiftli day they 
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are <^en to a nullah and spring near the village and are left there 
till the Mowing night, when they return to the temple and the 
festival IS at an end. 

H^&rati: Eight miles south of AmarApuram; population 2,982 • 
a thnvmg agricultural village which possesses some local religious 
m^rtance and as ancient a history as any place in the district. 
It hM been identified by Mr. Rice with that Penjeru or Henienji 
which im one of the chief towns of the ‘NolambavAdi thirty-two 
Aousand, a province belonging to the Nolambas, a branch of the 
P^v^ whM flourished from the eight to the . tenth centuries. 
Three iiwcnptions of this hne have been copied here, including one 
which gives a long g^ealogy of its kings. Even earlier than thl its 
name appears m history. Two records dated A. D. 350 and 444 

” w Henjeru.® Records of 

a West^Chdlukyan kmg, two in Tamil of a Chdla ruler, and one 
of the Hoysala Vira-B^a II, dated A. D. 1205, are among the 
later inscnptions found m it* There are yet others which have 
appar^tly not been transcribed. Its name is also connected with 
sevei^ stones and legends of which the most popular are those 
adventoes of the twin brothers Chitrasdkhara 
“d Sdn^dktera ^d of Suvama Ddvi the beautiful daughter of the 

1 ^ of the place. They even now form the subject of dramatic 
performances m the village. •* «u«<xu». 

H^vati was thus clearly at one time of considerable import- 

T still stand within it; its houses are 

often built of sculptured stones which must have belonged to other 
shnnes whi<* have now disappeared; in the fields surroLing it aS 
many large Imgams, basavannas, mscriptions and carved figures • and 
num^ous oth^ rehcs of its old town doubtless lie buried rLd ;bout 

At the north-western comer of the present village, near the tank 
^e toces of an anaent earthwork not unUke the example at 
AmarApuram referred to in the account of that place above. ^ 

Of the temples, the chief are those which stand in a group to the 
north-e^t of the v^ge. They differ markedly in generaUppLra^e 
from oAershnnesm the district, their deficate carv4 and the frequ^t 
iBe made m them of massive pillars of polished black stone sinp-lino- 
them out from their fellows. The Dodd&vara (or Ndn&vara) temnlf 
IS perhaps the most interesting of the group. It is small and lo^bm 

1 A hamlet a short distance south of Hemdvati is still called Henieru 

® Rice’s Mysore, ii, 163 . njeru. 

* Inscription of 1899 in the Government Epigraphist’s records. 

Some of these are given in Rice’s Mysore and Ooorg, iii, 94 ^. 
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the large stones of which it is built have been ingeniously carved to CHAP. XV. 
resemble a series of slender and delicate pillars let into the wall at Madaka- 
brief intervals, and its appearance is thus greatly lightened. Round sir a Tal uk. 
the top of it, and on the lower side of its curved cornice of granite, are H6mdvati. 
a number of well-carved little figures of unusual type. In front of the 
gate is a bull, cut in dark granite, some eight feet in length and four 
in height. The ears of this have been broken off and the following 
story is told to account for the mutilation: Opposite the bull and 
on the left-hand side of the richly carved granite doorway is a small 
male figure which has its eyes fixed on the image and is touching its 
ear with one hand. The attitude of this figure led to the idea that 
treasure was hidden in the bull’s ear; and consequently its ears, 
and also those of every other stone bull in the place, were broken 
off and explored. The temple wall has in several places been orna¬ 
mented in an unusual fashion by carving human figures upon it 
and then cutting away the stone all round the figures and between 
their limbs, leaving only enough to connect them with the wall. Inside 
tlie temple is a handsome enclosed porch supported by twenty black 
stone pillars on which are cut beautifully finished representations of 
scenes from the Mahdbh^rata and RAmdyana. The other temples in 
this group are those to Mall63vara, Viriipdksh^svara and Siddh^svara. 

The first two of these contain some fair carving. The third, which is 
also called the temple of Henjerappa, is larger and is known for the 
festival which occurs in it. An uncommon ceremony at this is the 
swinging of those who have made vows to the deity. They are tied 
to a beam which turns horizontally in a pivot about six feet high and 
are swung round three times in the presence of the god. The temple 
possesses an outer and inner porch both supported on black stone 
pillars. Those of the former are well sculptured. 

Two other small shrines stand in a ruined fort at the south-west 
corner of the village. They are called the Akkatanga (‘ the sisters’) 
temples and are believed to have been built by two sisters. Their 
exterior walls are decorated with pillars and figures in relief similar to 
those in the Dodd^svara temple. 

KdtagarlafaalM*: In the extreme south-western corner of the K6tagarla- 
taluk; population 1,432. In its hamlet B^digondanahalli is what b^lh* 
must be far the largest banyan tree in the district. It is said to cover 
an area of three acres. 

Madakasira, the head-quarters of the taluk, is, for tliis part Madakaslra. 
of the country, a big town, having a population of 10,666. It is a 
union; and contains a Sub-registrar’s office, a police-station and a 
travellers’ bungalow. It is situated on the western edge of the wide 
plain through which the Penndr flows, and at the foot of the most 
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CHAP. XV. considerable of a long line of scattered hills which nin from north to 
Madaka- south through tlie middle of the taluk. This hill is most precipitous, 
SIR A Tal uk, i^ej^g formed of gigantic rocks which rise sheer from the lower slopes, 
Madakasfra. On it is built the fort The outer works of this once included much 
of the present village, but it is only on the hill that the fortifiaitions 
now survive in any degree of repair. There they crown the two 
peaks of which the hiU consists and guard every aj^iirouch to the 
summit Two paths lead up the hill. That on the southern face of 
it winds past fortifications and through narrow passages which a few 
resolute men could have held against an army. In one place in 
particular the path is for twenty yards only a few feet in width and is 
walled in by perpendicular rocks which must be 50 feet in height 
The second path leads down the north slope of the hill and tlujn 
turns and drops into the Amardpuram road on the west. The 
view from the top of the hill, which is the fourth highest point in 
the district, is naturally a wide one. On the east, Penukonda bill 
and the two peaks of Mallappakonda—the latter of which are over 
40 miles distant as the crow flies—can be made out, while to Hut 
south-west the curious tor which crowns Basavanabettii is a con¬ 
spicuous object 


The town at the foot of the hill lies pleasantly surrouncle<l by 
cocoanut and other trees and much green crop. Its hawiar stret^t 
contains a number of the neat verandahs supported on carved aiul 
coloured pillars, which are a feature of this corner of the district. 
The chief temple, that to Venkataramanasvdmi, is fabled to have l)c*en 
built by a niinister of Mordri Rao’s who was blind and was told by 
the god at Tirupati that if he did so he would have his sight restored 
to him. His blindness was cured as had been promised. Another 
shrine, the Chdla Rdja temple, contains a great slab some seven fcH‘t 
square on which is carved a battlfe scene. The chief figure in 
It, a man armed with a bow, is said to represent a ChcMa king who 
biM^ this and many other temples to expiate the sin of having killed a 
Brdhman and also constructed the village tank. Near the sluice of 
^ t^k are more slabs bearing figures, and there are some inserip^ 

apparently remain t« Ik- 
deapher^ Bangles are made in the village and there is a 


Tradition 3 states that the original village of Madakasn-i vvliw.li 

WS ta »Ued MadaVpalU, stood to th. Lth-ws^X 
* See under Hindupur taluk above (p.l69) 
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habitations, and that the present town was built by the chiefs of Sira CHAP. XV. 
in Mysore. Munro says ^ that their family was founded in the days Madaka- 
of the Vijayanagar kings by Hfra UdaiyAr, who obtained a grant sira^^luk. 
of twelve villages in Chitaldrug on condition of rendering military Madakasira. 
service and who built the old fort at Sira. On the conquest of the 
country by the BijApur kings the family were deprived of their ancient 
possessions and given Ratnagiri and Madakasira in exchange. The 
grant was several times resumed and again restored by the Muhamma¬ 
dans. In 1741 Mor^ri Rao reduced the place and made the poligar 
pay tribute. His father, Siddoji Rao, often known by his title of 
Hindu Rao, is said to be buried in the tomb which stands just east of 
the new taluk office. 

In 1762 Haidar Ali appeared on the scene. Mordri Rao had 
raised his resentment by assisting the poligar of Chikballapur against 
him and in revenge he swept through the south of Anantapur and 
captured Madakasira and others of the Mai*dtha strongholds. Haidar 
had no little difficulty in taking Madakasira. The commander 
was a brave man and defended the place resolutely, causing 
great loss among the Mysore troops by the fire of his guns and 
musketry. Haidar was much annoyed and mounted some large guns 
on a neighbouring hill to the north of the fort, and sent a summons 
to surrender which was refused. Thereupon he ordered his artillery 
men to play on “ a particular part of the rocks which rose above 
the middle of the mountain and beneaith which stood the hou.scs 
and buildings of the fort, full of inhabitants ; and, as these rocks 
were knocked to pieces by the cannon balls, the fragments killed a 
number of the besieged and scattered the rest.” ® The place became 
untenable and the commander secured a promise that the lives of his 
men should be spared and then surrendered. He threw himself on 
Haidar’s mercy and was granted his life and property. A year or 
two later Haidar’s power disappeared for a time from this part of the 
country, and Monlri Rao recovered the place. In 1776 however the 
fort, like the rest of the district, fell again under Haidar, and with one 
short interval remained under Mysore till the death of Tipu in 1799. 

Ratnagiri : Seventeen miles south-west of Madakasira; popula- Ratnagiri. 
tion, including that of its many hamlets, 2,283. The village takes its 
name, and derived its former importance, from the steep and rocky 
fortified hill above it, which must have been at one time almost 
impregnable. The village is mentioned in a copper plate grant of the 
Chdlukyan king Vikramdditya I (A. D. 655-680J and must thus be of 

' Report of 20th March 1802, printed at the Hcllary Collectorate 
Press, p. 63. 

® Miles’ Hydwr . 122-3, 
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CHAP. XV considerable antiquity, but nothing is known of its early history. As 
siratIluk. ^ mentioned intheaccount of Madakasira above, the fort and 
- . —r. I? appurtenances were given by the Bij4pur kings to the chieftains of 

a nagirL ira in ysore territory in exchange for their ancient possessions at 
this latter place which Bijdpur had seized. They appear to have 
thencdorth resided at Ratnagiri. Manuscript accounts of the place 
^ye the rmmes of several of these poligars, among them Rangappa 
Ndyudu, RAyappa Rdzu and Pedda Rdyanna Rdzu, the latter of 
whom was ruling in 1657. But nothing is known of their doings. In 
7 ^kshmana Ndyudu, who is described as a ‘ deputy for the 
collection of the chaut,’ and was therefore presumably in Mardtha 
employ, seized this part of the country. But shortly afterwards he 
was dnyen out by the Mysore troops. These in their turn were 
^sted by some of the old poligar family in 1746 but subsequently 
Haidar Ah regained the place and it remained under Mysore until 
1799. A temporary revolt by a former poligar during the English in- 
v^tment of Seringapatam in 1792 was afterwards avenged by Tipu, 
w *0 took the fort after a siege of six months, forcibly converted many 
of Its garrison to Isldm and devastated the place. 


he fort of Ratnagiri resembles an irregular horse-shoe formed 
by the two hills of Ratnagiri and Venkatagiri and a high neck 
connecbng the two. The former hill runs towards the south and the 
latter to the south-east while the neck swells out to the north. The 
extremiu^ of the two hills form the ends of the horse-shoe and are 
connect^ by a strong wall bordered by a moat and a steep, narrow 
glacM Phis wall, whi(* formed the outer line of the defence, was 
cOTied over Venkatagiri and along the neck till it reached the preci¬ 
pitous north-w«tern side of Ratnagiri, where the natural steepness 
^ engt o e hill made its further prolongation unnecessary. 

fonning the 

win? tlie horseyhoe. The citadel on Ratnagiri is reached by a 
^ndmg track leading up the hill from the northern end of the 

S if j difficulties of the approach have been 

Jilfully enhanced by the construction of gates and other defences 
^ng Its couree Half-way up the eastern side of the hill a level 

this a flight of fifty-six steps cutout of the face of a steep granite rock 
^ds to the entrance to the citadel. This latter covert most oJ ^e 

w”bee r “d « resolutely defended must 

stor<vl • " impregnable to anything but famine. Water is 

^red in imny shallow pools and clefts in the rocks and one of these 

Zin The view from Se top 

bv “1^ way, IS much curtailed on all sides but the wit 

y the adjacent Madakasfra ard Mysore hiUs. Besides the fort, an 
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old (but not remarkable) Jain temple and two of the large stone-lined CHAP. XV. 
wells with covered approaches which are common in this district, Madaka- 
Ratnagiri now contains little of interest. The village is poor, dirty al uk. 

and insignificant, and its mean houses and dusty lanes form a Ratnagiri. 
marked contrast to the impressive remains of its old fortifications. 

S0II&: A large agricultural village fifteen miles south-west of RollA. 
Madakasira which contains 2,321 inhabitants and a police-station. 

It is picturesquely situated among the bold hills which run through 
the centre of the taluk and possesses a fair tank and a fine tope. Its 
chief interest lies in the annual festival to NarasimhasvAmi which takes 
place in it This lasts ten days and is largely ,attended. On the 
third day after the procession of the car, two goddesses named 
Kenchamma and Kiriamma are also taken in procession. They are 
represented by hideous painted masks. These are first carried to a 
temple on the hill and thence are borne by two priests of the Golla 
caste, preceded by another priest ringing a row of five bells suspended 
from a short stick, into the village. Those who have taken vows to 
the goddesses, who sometimes number as many as 200 persons, first 
bathe and then, lying prostrate on their faces, await the goddesses’ 
return about a quarter of a mile from Narasimha’s temple. The 
bearers of the masks pass by them and place their feet on each pros¬ 
trate form. The effect of this is declared to be most efficacious in the 
case of pemons who have been bewitched, who often at once proclaim 
the name of the devil by which they arc possessed. The two 
goddesses are subsequently taken to visit other neighbouring shrines 
and are eventually brought finally back to the village. 

PENURONDA TALUK. 

Penukonda is the most hilly taluk in the district, the range which Penukon- 
passes by its head-quarter town and the Mallappakonda line at its Taluk. 
eastern end, with the numerous spurs and outliers which run down 
from both, occupying a large proportion of its area. It thus contains 
a higher proportion of reserved forest than any other taluk and this 
forest is less sparse and less stunted than in the rest of the district. 

East of Penukonda town, the taluk drains into the fertile valley of the 
Chitrilvati and, west of it, towards the more barren and stony basin of 
the Penner. On the extreme north-eastern boundary lies the pictures¬ 
que plateau of Pdmudurti, approached by a rough road across the 
Mallappakonda range. Owing probably to its numerous hills, Penu¬ 
konda gets rather more rain than the country immediately to the 
north of it, but in other respects it forms part of the natural division 
in the centre oi the district which includes Anantapur, Dharmavaram 
and Kalyandrug. Like these three areas, it possesses an infertile soil, 

24 
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it tiding covered with red sand, and 76 per cent, of its 
Taluk. *® assessed at as little as four annas an acre or less. Horse- 

— gram is therefore its chief crop. 

Of the few industries of the taluk the more important are the 
hand-printing of cotton stuffs at Guttiiru and Penukonda, the jaggery¬ 
making at and near Bukkapatnam, the manufacture of glass bangles 
at Guttiiru, and the aloe fibre industry recently started by an English 
Company at Sbmand^palle. On the Pdmudurti plateau are raised 
small but active cattle which are largely exported. The only town of 
antiquanan mterest is the taluk head-quartere. This and other places 
are referred to below. 


Bukkapatnam (‘ the town of Bukka ’) lies at the eastern end of 
the huge tank (perhaps the biggest in the district; which bears its 
name, and at the foot of the great Mallappakonda range of hills which 
ccn’cr the eastern part of the taluk. It is a union; has 4,623 
m a^ itants is the head-quarters of a Sub-registrar who is usually a 
special magistrate for the trial of petty cases arising within it; and 
possess^ a travellers’ bungalow and a police-station. It is perhaps the 
most picturesquely situated village in all the district. To the east of 
It rise the great barren slopes of the Mallappakonda hills ; south is the 
tank and beyond that the green valley of the Chitrdvati, rapidly 
narrowing towards the deep channel which the river has cut through 
t^ e up ands thereabouts; while to the north lies the wide expanse of 
rich wet cultivation under the tank, studded with scattered rocky hills 
and forming a pleasant contrast to the severer aspect of the outlook 
to^ e west. ^ It is an a^cultural village, the only industries in it 
i^S®iy'niaking and a litde unimportant weaving and 


( * 1 .^ ^"“scnpt m the taluk office which was prepared by order 

^ a tradition that Bukkapatnam and 

nmghbounng vdlage of Kottacheruvu were founded by one Chikka 

St Vijayanagar, and that he named 

1 ^ mJ"'® “ apparently the same person as the 

?t“ alte 


^ inscriptions of various 

Anantapw and the attempts ^th^Rf^ the Hande family ol 

'«!>« poligstr’s >“»»» *5 

TO oe seen. The latter is a two-storied 
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tower-like construction of which the upper part is built of brick and CHAP. XV. 
the lower of stone: it looks very unsafe and is shortly to be Penukonda. 
demolished. Taluk. 

Guttikra; A village of 2,181 inhabitants situated eight miles north Gutttiru. 
of Penukonda and close to the Makkdjipalle station on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. As has been mentioned in Chapter VI (p. 68), 
it is known for its bangle-kilns. Blankets, coarse white cloths and tur¬ 
bans are also woven in it and some jaggery is made. The walled-in 
forest reserve here is referred to in Chapter V (p- 60). 

A low round rough-stone bastion stands on the top of a small 
hill to the west of the village. Two or three miles south of it, at the 
foot of the. noticeable line of hills capped with a trap dyke which 
crosses the taluk here, lie the ruins of Yerramanchi which, as it gives 
its name to one of the gates of the Penukonda fort, must formerly 
have been of importance. Heaps of stones indicating the sites of 
houses and fortifications, a few scattered pillars, a mantapam or two, 
a very roughly paved track leading over the line of hills, and a ruined 
tank and well are all that now remain of the place. 

KottacheFUTU (‘ new tank ’) has a population of 4,531 and lies Kottache- 
at tlie western end of the Bukkapatnara tank. It forms a portion of 
the Bukkapatnam union and is supposed to have been founded by 
the same Chikka UdaiyAr who built that village. 

Its chief claim to fame at present is that it is the residence of an 
extraordinary fakir called Masthdn SAhib (‘the Saint Sdhib’) whose 
sanctity is known throughout the district and even beyond its limits. 

Both Hindus and Muhammadans revere this fakir and, though the 
facts that he has been circumcised and that his ears have never been 
bored show that he is a Musalman, the Hindus even claim tliat he 
really belongs to their religion. His history is an interesting example 
of the evolution of a saint. He seems to have first made his appear¬ 
ance in the village forty or fifty years ago. Nothing is known of his 
parentage or his real name. At first he went about naked in all kinds 
of weather, never spoke to any one, and lived in the forests, mountains 
and burial grounds, subsisting on leaves, wild fruit and roots. He 
was thought to be a lunatic and no one would go near him. After a 
time he began to come into the village. He still maintained an 
absolute silence (even now he never speaks) but by imperceptible de¬ 
grees tlie idea grew that his strange mode of life proceeded from 
sanctity and not from weakness of intellect. People began to offer 
him food, and the inconsequent manner in which he took some 
people’s offerings and refused others led to the belief that the accept¬ 
ance of the food was a good omen and its rejection inauspicious. 
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Even now, people test the chances of success which await their 
undertakings by seeing if the fakir will eat the food they bring him. 
Stories crediting him with miraculous powers began to be told. An 
officious individual who, pitying the unclean condition of his hair, had 
him shaved died, it is said, within a fortnight. Other benevolent 
meddlers shared the same fate. The holy man once accidentally cut 
his forehead, and his hair matted over the wound so that it could not 
be dressed; a kind-hearted woman accordingly employed a barber to 
shave the hair so that she might attend to the wound, but both she 
and the barber died shortly afterwards. The neglected cut became 
full of maggots and when these fell from it the saint picked them up 
and replaced them in the wound. A remarkable parallel to this con¬ 
duct occurs in the behaviour of St. Simeon Stylites. ** For a whole 
year, we are told,” says Lecky,i “ St. Simeon stood upon one leg, 
the other being covered with hideous ulcers, while his biographer was 
commmoned to stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell 
from his body and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying 
to the worm ‘ eat what God has given you.* ” 

When the heavy rain of 1903 made the big Bukkapatnam tank 
surplus and the people of Kottacheruvu began to fear that it might 
breach and destroy the village, their anxiety was allayed by seeing 
the saint stretched near the surplus weir, and they lai’gely attribute to 
him the blessing that no disaster occurred. More than one merchant 
has profited greatly by his deigning to pilfer some of their stores. He 
seldom smiles, but he used always to laugh whenever a certain 
woman who was pregnant passed him. That woman died in giving 
. birth to the child. Yet his interposition is believed to bring children . 
to barren women. People who wish for offspring vow that if they 
are blessed with a child they will bring it to the saint and present to 
him the jewels it is wearing. 


The saint now wears clothes and lives on the food the villagers 
gve him. He is a very old man and cannot walk without assistance. 
He sp^(k much of his time in contemplation, but when he moves 
iro^h the village he is f6ted by every one almost as though he were 
a god His most fervent devotee is a Koracha who has received 
several si^al marks of his favour. This man has collected subscrip¬ 
tions and built the saint a math in which he has declared his intention 
^ Musalmans naturally object to this 

f also objected to the Koracha giving the 

had not been kiUed in the orthodox Muhammadan 
Koracha persisted and eventually it was decided to 
a er o e test by offering the saint two dishes—one 
^ Eist of European MoraU, ii, II9. 

* The fakir has since died and been buried in the math. 
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made of properly killed meat and the other of a piece of the CHAP. XV. 
Koraclia himself—and seeing which he accepted. The Koracha, 

it is affirmed, cut off a piece of flesh from his own leg and cooked - • 

it. The saint accepted the Koracha’s dish and refused the other and Kottache- 
the Musalmans were silenced. 

Many other stories could be told of the extraordinary position 
this fakir holds in the neighbourhood but the above are perhaps 
sufficient to illustrate the evolution of his reputation and the lengths 
to which credulity will still carry a rural population. 

P&madarti: A village of 3,638 inhabitants and containing a PAmudurti. 
police-station which lies in the exb-eme eastern corner of the taluk in 
a small but fertile valley forming pai't of the long and narrow plateau 
which slopes from the eastern flank of the Mallappakonda line of hills 
down to the Cuddapah district. This plateau is shut in on every side 
by rocky hills of very various shapes and in the neighbourhood of 
Pdmudurti is desolate and barren. The village is approached from 
tlie Anantapur side by an extremely rough track taking off from 
the almost equally rough abandoned high road which leads with 
difficulty from Bukkapatnam to Kadiri, but it belongs by natural 
position rather to the Cuddapah than the Anantapur district and is 
more generally reached from tine railway-station at Muddigubba in 
the former, from which it is distant five miles. Well supplied with 
tank and spring water, the little valley is fertile and prettily wooded- 
tamarind trees, in particular, flourishing well in it. It is famous for 
the active and hardy cattle which are raised in it and which have 
been mentioned in Chapter I (p. 12). 

It possesses an old fort but nothing is known of its history. 

That it once formed part of the pos-sessions of Moriri Rao and of the 
estate of the TAdimarri poligar may be inferred from the facts tliat 
the headman has a palanquin which is said to have been presented 
to one of his ancestors by the former and a grant (dated 1791) given 
to another of his forebeai-s by one of the chiefs of tlie latter place on 
his accession. 

The people of this little plateau have the reputation of being 
more virile and sporting than their neighbours of the lower country. 

The beats for game on the Telugu New Year’s Day are attended by 
all but the children, the aged and the infirm and the excitement 
at them runs so high that the parties from rival villages have been 
known to use their weapons upon one another instead of upon the 
beasts of the chase. Rough sports and cock-fighting are also more 
than usually popular. 

Peimkonda (‘ big hill ’), the head-quarters of the taluk and the Penukonda. 
division, is a union of 6,806 inhabitants and contains, besides the 
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Head Assistant Collector’s and Tahsildar’s offices, a District Munsif s 
ou an a Sub-registrar's office, a police-station, a railway-station 
and a ^vellers bungalow. Its public offices and courts attract 
educated men, and intellectually it takes the lead in this part of the 
boast of few industries beyond the hand-printing 
of the rough cloths the Lambidi women wear, but has some import¬ 
ance as a commercial centre. From a historical point of view, 
however, it is the most interesting town in the district. 

It is mcBt picturesquely placed at the foot of a steep, rugged and 
strongly fortified hUl over three thousand feet in height on the edge of 
an uneven plam which is flanked and crossed by smaller elevations of 
manifold shapes imd sizes. From the hiU, and connected with it at 
both ends, a semi-drcular line of massive fortifications stretches out 
or soine distance into the plam and is washed on its southern side by 
a considerable tank. Partly within and partly outside tliis line is the 
present town, and the remains of the ancient buildings on the lower 
ground, the towers and mantapams on the slopes of the hill and tlie 
trees and the green crops of the cultivated patches combine to maJee 
aveiy pleasant picture, while an air of departed greatness is afforded 
by the numwous ruins and fragments of carved stone which lie about 
on every si e.^ The view of the town and its surroundings from the 
top of the hill IS also well worth the dimb. 

complete account of the history of the place are 
avaflable. It has been doubtfully identified with tlie “ Pikendaka ” 
whidi IS mraboned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy as one of tlie 

fnnn^ K A tradition i says tliat it was 

^ ^ Udaiydr who seems to have been a con- 

t^poiaiy of the supposed builder of Bukkapatnam mentioned in the 
i^\a above. The earliest inscription regarding it is 
Thfe ?? ° n ‘be northern gate of the fort. 

PennkfS^f ^ Vijayanagar entrusted the province of 

pSS^°^ ^bose time the 

This Virupannaismentioned in two other 
^ respe.^vdy 1344 and 1364.» Thus at the very begin- 
sidd 2^ f Vijayanagar dynasty Penukonda was the^re- 

dSd lasrsLy tfr n"!?® • at KaUodi in Mysore 

whpn h ■ that Bukka Riya (apparently meaning Bukka II 

pLnd bkg watef from the 

Penndr mtothe town.^ No traces of this, it may here be noted arc 
now visible ^d it is not clear how the project was feasible. 

^ Mackenzie MSS., Local Records, Ixiii, 1-8. 

' ri, 327 , notes 2 and 3. 

Sewell’s Liah, i. 119 , 120. 

* Rice’s Mysore, ii, 149, 
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The place evidently continued for many years to be one of the CHAP. XV. 
chief strongholds of the Vijayanagar kings. It was in its fort that Penukonda 
Narasa NAyak—guardian of the sons of Narasimha, the usurper of Ta^k. 
the Vijayanagar throne, and regent during their minority—kept the Penukonda. 
heir to the kingdom a prisoner under a guard of 20,000 men and 
eventually (somewhere about the end of the 15th century) compassed 
his assassination.^ Krishna Deva (1509-30), tlie greatest of the 
Vijayanagar kings, is widely believed to have made the town his 
residence at one time and the best of the many stone-lined wells in 
the place is popularly declared to have been built by him. Tradition ® 
avers that during his stay his queen fell in love with one BangAra 
Timma-Ndyudu “the handsomest of all the poligars in the province” 
and that on his rejecting her advances she took the time-honoured 
revenge of complaining to the king her husband that he had attempted 
her honour, with the result that he was cut to pieces by the king’s 
troops near one of the fort gates. His grave was still pointed out 
at the end of the last century, but is not known now. 

Penukonda was thus not only the greatest of the strongholds of 
the Vijayanagar empire within easy reach of the capital but had long 
been a favourite town witli the ruling family. It was therefore natu¬ 
rally to the refuge of its fort that the king and his court fled in 1565 
when the power of Vijayanagar was broken by the united Muham¬ 
madan kings of the Deccan at the disastrous battle of Talikbta. The 
flight and the events which followed have already been referred to in 
Chapter 11 (p. 20). Tirumala, the only survivor in the rout at Talikdta 
of the three brothers who had long virtually ruled the empire, and 
Saddsiva, the puppet king, hurried with all their treasure to the 
Penukonda fort. The next year an attempt was made to rehabilitate 
the old capital at Vijayanagar, but this failed completely and Penu¬ 
konda became the head-quarters of what remained of the empire. 

Saddsiva continued to be nominal king until 1568 when, it is said, 

Tirumala murdered him, and seized the throne for himself. Under 
the latter’s orders the Penukonda fort was repaired and extended by 
his officer Channappa Ndyudu.» He was followed in 1575 by his 
son Ranga, who shortly afterwards, in terror at the constant successes 
of the Musalmans in their invasions of his territories, fled to the fort 
of Chandragiri in North Arcot. 

Penukonda was thereafter ruled by local governore. In 1577 
the kings of Bijdpur appeared before it and blockaded it so closely 

1 Chronicle of Fernao Nuniz in Mr. SewelPs Forgotten Kmpire, 308 ff. 

2 In the Mackenzie MS: above quoted. 

^ Inscription in the south wall of the Hanumdn temple at the north 
gate, No. 336 of 1901 in the Government Epigraphist’s lists. 

* Briggs’ Feriuhtdj iii, 141-2, 
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CHAP. XV. that at the end of three months the garrison were on the point of 
Penukonda submitting through starvation. The Hindus succeeded, however. 

Tai^k. bribing a body of Bijdpur*s auxiliaries to desert and harass his 
Penukonda. camp and the king in consequence threw up the siege. In 1586 
Ranga was followed on the throne by his brother Venkata, who ruled 
for 28 years. During his time, in 1589, the king of Golconda besieged 
Penukonda. Venkata sent envoys to the enemy to feign submission 
and obtained an armistice for the pretended purpose of negotiatingterms 
of peace. The Musalman troops were withdrawn from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fort and the Hindus took immediate advantage of their 
absence to victual the place fora siege, while king Venkata's son-in-law, 
Jagaddva Rdya, threw himself into the fort at the head of a very strong 
force of infantry, cavalry and musketeers. The Musalmans recom¬ 
menced the siege but made little impression on the place and at last, 
being short of provisions and fearing that the approaching rainy 
season would cut off their return across the Kistna, abandoned 
the attempt.! 

One of the Mackenzie MSS.^ says that the place eventually fell to 
Bijdpur in 1652 in an inglorious manner—its governor, Kdndti Ndyudu, 
being bribed with the offer of a large jaghir, which included Kundurpi 
in the Kalyandrug taluk, to hand it over. In whatever manner the 
Musalmans obtained possession of it, they used the right of conquest 
freely, pulling down many Hindu temples and constructing mosques 
out of the materials of them. 

About a century later the place came by some means into the 
hands of the Mardthas and is found to be forming part of the posses¬ 
sions of Mordri Rao of Gooty. 

In 1762 Haidar Ali of Mysore captured it from Mordri Rao. He 
first took and held all the approaches to it and then by successive 
assaults captured the fort itself within a month. He seems to have 
afterwards lost it temporarily, but the place belonged to Mysore when 
Tipu was killed at Seringapatam. 

Of the inany buildings in Penukonda the Sh^r Khdn (or Sh^r 
Ali) mosque is perhaps the most handsome. It is built of dark green 
panite with black hornblende mouldings and is a large square build¬ 
ing supported on numerous pillars and surmounted by the usual dome 
and minarets. The most noticeable carving in the building is that 
round the niche where the preacher stands, especially some curious 
hollow pillars on each side of this within which are other smaller 

' Briggs’ Femhffl, iii, 454-5. Other accounts say that Jagad^va’s defence 
was against the previous attack in 1577. 

* Local Records, Ixiii, already referred to. 
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revolving pillars which can be turned round with the hand. In the CHAP. XV. 
pavement of the courtyard is one of several proofs that the place was Penukonda 
originally a Hindu temple, namely, a Telugu inscription of the Vijaya- 
nagar king Sadisiva dated 1564, the year before the disaster of Penukonda. 
Talikdta. There is another handsome but unnamed mosque in the 
fort which has also been built out of the materials of a Hindu temple. 

It is approached through a large porch built in the Hindu style. 

Further south are the Rdmasvdnii and Isvara temples, the walls of 
which are covered with carvings representing scenes from the RAmd- 
yana and the PurAnas which are much after the style of tliose on the 
HazAra Rdmasv^mi temple at Vijayanagar and have gained much 
admiration. Close to the south of these is an old Hindu palace called 
the Gagana mahdl C‘ the mahdl which reaches to the sky *) which is built 
in the same Hindu-Saracenic style which has been adopted in the case 
of the palace buildings at Vijayanagar. It is a handsome and sub¬ 
stantial two-storied building possessing a tower from which a good 
view of the town can be obtained. It is at present used as the District 
Munsif s court, but a new building is now being put up for this. 

To the east of the fort is Bdbayya*s darga or tomb, which is in 
some ways the most remarkable institution in Penukonda. It is a 
plain building surmounted by a Saracenic screen and is said to have 
been constructed by Tipu. Both Tipu and his father Haidar granted 
endowments to the tomb and its jaghirdar (as he is called) still holds 
their (and other) sanads. The darga stands to one side of a large 
porch and in the middle of an extensive court, both of which are 
clearly Hindu in architecture, and are surrounded by other remains of 
Hindu shrines and by scattered mantapams which are now used by 
the Musalmans but are apparently constructed out of materials taken 
from Hindu temples. It is indeed admitted that the building was 
originally a Hindu place of worship. The legend regarding it (which, 
as usual, has many variants) is as follows : BAbayya was of royal blood 
but turned fakir. He went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and, on his 
father’s advice, resolved that he would adopt as his spiritual guide 
the man who should hail him by his own, his father’s and his country’s 
names. At Mecca one Nathar Aulia, a saint of Trichinopoly, greeted 
him in the required manner and was accepted by him as his guide. 

This saint gave him a small twig and told him to plant it wherever he 
halted and to take up his abode at that place in which it budded. At 
last BAbayya’s wanderings brought him to Penukonda and there 
the twig budded. He had by this time collected round him a band 
of several hundred fakirs, and with this following he established him¬ 
self in the favourite Hindu temple of the king of the place, Harihara 
of Vijayanagar, and refused to quit. Instead of appealing to force, 
the king applied several tests of holiness to see whether the Muham- 
25 
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CHAP. XV. madan stranger or his own priest was the better qualified by sanctity 
Penukonda to possess the temple. As a final test, he had them both tied up in 
Taluk. sacks filled with lime and thrown into the tanks which are now called 
Penukonda. after them the Bdbayya and the Jangam tanks. The Hindu priest 
never re-appeared but Bdbayya was shortly afterwards found calmly 
seated in the mantapam which now bears his name on the rocky 
Iranakonda south of the town. His superior prowess being thus es¬ 
tablished he was permitted to remain in the temple, and he converted 
it into a masjid. A tree is still shown near by it which is supposed 
to have grown from the twig he planted and which is said to have 
formerly given a crop of sugar every morning. When he died the 
darga was erected and it has since become a great place of pilgrimage 
for Musalmans. A younger brother of Bd.ba 5 rya*s came to reside in 
Penukonda and his descendants have always looked after the tomb. 

Every September a festival is held at the darga to which fakirs 
resort from great distances. A curious practice is connected with this. 
On the first day of it the hereditary jaghirdar of the tomb and its 
endowments nominates certain deputies who travel for the next two 
years through this Presidency and Mysore collecting contributions for 
the darga and exercising an indefinite kind of control over other 
Musalman endowments. They are accompanied by numerous fakirs 
who subsist on their bounty and the charity of the public. The 
most important of all the religious centres visited by this curious 
guild of fakirs is Trichinopoly, where is the tomb of Nathar Aulia, 
the religious guide of Bdbayya. This place is visited at the end of 
both the first and the second year of deputation. At the end of the 
first year the deputies meet there the fakirs who were appointed in 
the year before they were themselves nominated and at the end of 
the second year those who were sent out the year after they them¬ 
selves started.^ 

Among the lesser antiquities of Penukonda may be noted two 
Jain temples ; in the fields near them a handsome gdpuram which is 
all that remains of the Pdla Venkataramanasv^mi temple ; a fine 
watch-tower, called the Rdmburuz, at the northern extremity of the 
fort wall; and an image of Hanum^n some eleven feet high which is 
by the Yerramanchi gate and is much reverenced. Some three miles 
from Penukonda along the Bukkapatnam road (about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the 90th mile-stone from Bangalore) a belt of great 
unhewn stone slabs and boulders (some of them six feet in length) 
placed very dose together has been planted across a low valley 
between two spurs which are perhaps a mile apart. It is some 25 


^ Further particulars will be found in the Jtfadra* Review^ viii, 291 - 3 , 
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yards wide and is said to have been placed there as a protection 
against MarAtha cavalry. It would certainly constitute a very real 
obstacle to any body of horse. 

Sdmand^palle : About five miles south of Penukonda ; popu¬ 
lation 1,475. The village is one of the centres in which the European 
company referred to in Chapter VI (p. 69) is conducting opera¬ 
tions in the manufacture of aloe fibre. In the neighbouring village of 
Gudipalle it has started a large plantation of aloes. 

TADPATRI TALUK. 

Tadpatri is surrounded on the whole of its western and nortliem 
sides, and partly on the east and south as well, by hills. Down all its 
western flank runs the Muchukdta range and to the north and east 
it is bounded by the curious flat-topped line of the Erramallas of 
Kumool. But its centre is an almost level plain draining in the 
extreme south into the Chitrdvati and elsewhere into the Penn^, 
which flows through the middle of it, by a number of considerable 
streams of which the Pedda Vanka, rising in tlie picturesque K6na- 
Uppalapddu valley, is the chief. This plain, which is lower in 
elevation than any other part of the district, is practically all of it 
covered with black cotton-soil, red land only appearing near the hills 
and along the margin of the river. Much of this latter is alkaline* 
This cotton-soil is the most fertile in the district and, though in no 
other taluk is there any dry land which is assessed at more than 
Re.1-8 an acre, in Tadpatri six per cent, of the unirrigated area pays 
higher rates than this. 

Like Gooty, the taluk receives more rain than its southern 
neighbours and this fact added to the fertility of its soil results in the 
percentage of the arable land which is occupied and of the occupied 
land which is cultivated being higher than in other parts of the 
district. Very little of this land, however, is irrigated and the crops 
chiefly grown are cholam and korra and tlien cotton. Tadpatri is the 
only taluk in the district in which any quantity of indigo is raised. 

Reference is made below to the more noteworthy of the places 
within it. 

Chukkalfiru : Four miles north of Tadpatri on the road to 
Rdyalcheruvu; population 1,087. The little Chennak^ava temple 
by the road-side here is to be conserved by Government and has 
recently been repaired by the Department of Public Works. Its most 
noteworthy point is the sculpture on the outside of the walls of its 
shrine. Such walls are usually almost devoid of ornament, but here 
they are carved with representations of scenes from the Hindu Puranas 
and the RAmdyana. Another and better instance of the same treatment 
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occurs in the chief shrine in the Chintala Tiruvenkatasvdmi temple 
at Tadpatri, mentioned later on. One of the largest panels at 
Chukkaldru shows the d^vatas churning the ocean of milk by using 
Adi-s^sha the cobra as a rope with which to turn round Mount Mdru 
the abode of the gods. There is an inscription by this temple and two 
more near the Anjan^ya shrine in the village. 

Dharmdpuram : Nine miles west of Tadpatri; population 1,029. 
In Chinnapappiiru, hamlet of this village, is a pipal tree by the bank 
of the Penn^ under which is a small idol and at which, on the third 
Sunday in Margam, a bathing festival takes place. The tree is most 
sacred and has a great reputation for granting the requests of those 
who make vows at it The story about it is as follows: A rishi was 
one day doing penance under it when a second rishi came by. This 
second man told the first that he was going to Hampi to do a penance, 
but as it was a ceremony which ought not to be interrupted his inten¬ 
tion was not on any account to be revealed. Later, a third rishi came 
by the tree who asked the first whether he knew where the second 
was, as he had a knotty point of theology which he wished to discuss 
with him. The second broke his promise and told, and the third 
rishi went on to Hampi and unwittingly interrupted the second in his 
penance. On this the second was wroth with the first and pronounced 
a curse upon him by which he became a devil living in this plpal tree. 
After many years the saint SankaiAchdrya came by and restored 
him to his original form and built the neighbouring temple. The 
tree now standing there is not the identical tree in * which lived 
the rishi who had been turned into a devil. That was washed away 
one day by a flood. But next morning this present tree appeared 
growing in its place. 

Goddumarri: The southernmost village of the taluk; popula¬ 
tion 1,747. In Ndrijamupalli, one of its hamlets, in a hill called 
Balapapurangi Gutta, is found in abundance a yellowish-white and 
greenish steatite which used to be spasmodically quarried and was 
recently suggested as likely to make a lubricating powder of commer¬ 
cial value.^ In other places along the Muchukdta line of hills there 
are seams of the finer and softer form of this stone which resemble 
French chalk and were formerly largely used by schoolboys for writing 
on the blackened boards which then did duty for slates. 

Kona-Uppalap^du : Four miles north of Yddiki, at the mouth 
of a picturesque valley in the Erramalla hills which is called by the 
same name; population 360. Near it, under an overhanging cliff, 
one of the perennial springs of water which occur in several places 

Records, GeoL Surv. Ind., xxii, pt 2,62. 
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along this line of hills and elsewhere in the district runs over a series CHAP. XV. 
of small ledges of rock and forms a little water-fall Qwna), It never Tadpatri 
dries up in the hottest weather and is utilised for irrigating some tliirty • 

acres of land. By it is the K6na Rdm^svara temple. This is not of K6na-Uppa- 
any beauty architecturally, but at Sivardtri it is the scene of a lap^du. 
considerable festival. 

In the cliff are several caves tenanted by numerous bats and blue 
pigeons the excrement of which, by the percolation of the water in 
wet weather, is converted into a species of guano and dribbles out of 
the caves. This was once mistaken by an amateur geologist for 
petroleum but the examination of it which resulted from his report 
showed its real nature. ^ 

The cliffs are an interesting example of recent travertin deposited 
on tlie scarp of the older rocks by streams flowing from a more ele¬ 
vated plateau of the Kurnool limestones which lies upon them. The 
caves are some of them artificial but others are spaces left between 
numerous large stalactites in the travertin. This travertin is still 
being formed but probably far less rapidly than when tlie country 
was less arid. Numerous organisms, such as land-shells and the 
leaves of trees of species still existing, have been encrusted by it 
and their impressions are beautifully clear.^ 

Ill this valley occurs a special kind of limestone which makes a 
lime whicli is particularly white and soft and is therefore much valued 
locally for chewing with betel and nut. The B6yas of KattemAnipalli, 
a hamlet of Yddiki, dig it out and burn it, and sell it in Tadpatri, 

Gooty and Bellary. A whitish clialk is also found which is used for 
making tlie Vaishnava sect marks. 

R&yaloheruyu: In the north-west corner of the taluk, on the Rdyalche- 
Madras Railway; travellers’ bungalow; population 1,733. In 1868 
the YAdiki Sub-magistrate was posted here but the arrangement did 
not last long. The name means ‘ King’s tank,’ but what king con¬ 
structed the reservoir there is not altogether clear. Tradition says it 
was Krishna Deva RAya of Vijayanagar and in the village accounts 
the source is called the Krishna Rdyalu tank. Both it and the 
reservoir with the very high bund below it breached in 1889. In 
1898 the former was repaired but the other was left as it was owing to 
rei)resenUitions from the railway authorities that if it wtis put in order 
it would endanger their line. It never now holds any water. 

1 liecordsf Geol. Surv. Ind, iv, pt 1,18. 

2 Ibid. 
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CHAP. XV. One Muhammadan in the village and a man of the B6gam caste 
Kondampalli, just across the Gooty border, make small mortars, 

-■ cups, images, etc., from a pale yellow and greenish-white serpen- 

Rdyalche- tinous limestone which is found in a low hill rising abruptly from the 
surrounding r^gada near Puppdla (the Uppdla of the maps) seven 
miles south by west of RAyalcheruvu. These are sold at the 
railway-station to travellers, there being little local demand. Lieut 
Newbold the geologist says i that Tipu used to employ the chert 
which b found near the summit of a hill 1| miles south-west of the 
village as flmts for his muskets, but no remnant of any tradition regard- 
ing this fact now survives in the village. 


Oil the southern side of the main street of the place, outside the 
chdvadi, is a stone slab, some five feet by three, on which is cut a 
charm (i/antrnm) and which is known as the yantram rdyi, or ‘ magic 
stone. The charm consists of 81 squares, nine each way, within a 
border of tridents. Each square contains one or more Telugu letters 
but these will not combine into any intelligible words. At the bottom 
of the stone is cut a Imgam and two pairs of footprints. Some twelve 
years ago, it is said, the village suffered severely for three years in 
succ^sion from cholera, and a Telugu mason, a foreigner who was in 
the village at the time, cut this charm on the stone to stop the disease. 
It was set up with much ceremony. The mason went round the 
village at midnight without a stitch of clothmg on him and with the 
entrails of a sacrificed sheep hanging round his neck. Many cocoa- 
nuts were offered to the stone and many sheep slain before it. The 
mason tossed a lamb into the air, caught it as it fell, tore its throat 
open with his teeth and then bounded forward and spat out the blood. 
More sheep and more cocoanuts were again offered and then the slab 
set up. The mason naturally demanded a substantial return for 
the ^nefit he had conferred upon the inhabitants. When cholera 
now breaks out the villagers subscribe together and do piijd to the 
stone in accordance with directions left them by him. A washerman 
acts as ptijdn and 101 pots of water are poured over the slab: thread 

Bwouridroundit 101 times; 101 dots are made on it with kunkumam; 

and 101 hmes, cocoanuts and quarter anna bits are offered to it. 


of .!i °I*® Gannevdripalli, hamlet 

of Tadpatn. The design on this is just like that on the Rdyalcheruvu 

^b; It was also put up on the recommendation of a stranger who 
I “"^idemtion) initiated the villagers into this simple 
method of checking cholera; and the rites with which he inaugurated 

SeS^°”ltT r P>^ctised by the mason at Rdyal- 

cheruvu. It therefore seems not improbable that the individual who 


^ J. A. S. B. xiv, 509 (1845.) 
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succeeded in imposing on the credulity of the villagers of the one 
place found the venture so profitable that he tried it again on the 
other. In Gannevdrii:alli they now speak disrespectfully of him, as 
cholera has re-appeared several times since his charm against it 
was put up. 

Tadpatri : Head-quarters of the taluk; union; Sub-registrar; 
railway-station ; police-station ; population 10,859. A travellers * 
bungalow exists in the town, but it is in the middle of the native 
habitations and is in other ways an undesirable place of residence. 
The best camping ground is under the iluppu trees on the north bank 
of the Penn<§r. 

The town lies on very low ground on the southern bank of the 
river, which here runs in a sandy bed about a mile wide. The sand 
has been blown out of this by the winds of the south-west monsoon into 
a series of dunes west of the town, some of which are as much as 
60 feet in height. In places in this village (and in Aldru, Velamakdru 
and Bdd^palli further down the river) these have encroached upon and 
ruined the wet land adjoining, and the ryots now plant prickly-pear to 
chock their advance. In the great storm of 1851, already referred to,^ 
three-fourths of the town was swept away by the river and the taluk 
cutcherry and about one hundred houses were all that was left of it.® 

There appear to be no local records or traditions regarding the 
history of the place, but one of the Mackenzie MSS.'* f^ives some 
account. According to this the first person to improve the village 
was Rdinalinga Ndyudu, who was the local governor under the 
Vijayanagar kings in the reign of Krishna Deva (1509-30 A. D.). 
He began the fine temple of Rdmalinga or Rdmdsvara on the river 
bank which is referred to later, and dug irrigation channels from the 
PeniKir. His son Timma Ndyudu obtained the place as a jaghir and 
dug more channels and began the Chintala TiruvenkatasvAmi temple 
also referred to below. After the downfall of the Vijayanagar kings 
at the battle of Talikdta in 1565 the place was ruled by governors 
appointed by the Muhammadan victors. Later on Aurangzeb’s 
troops turned them out. They did much wilful damage to the 
mantapam in the Chintala Tiruvenkatasvdnii temple and built a 
fort on the sand-dune to the north-east of the shrine, where 
the weekly market is now held. Later again, Mordri Rao of Gooty 
took the village and appointed amildars to govern it His people 
repaired the mantapam which the Muhammadans liad damaged. 

» Chap. VIII., p‘. 95. 

=* Collector's letter of 14th May, 1851. 

® Local Records, xi, 477-538. 
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CHAP. XV. Moriri Rao was eventually defeated by Haidar Ali and Tadpatri 
again changed hands. The details given in the MS. are of little 

-’ interest and consist chiefly of particulars of various plundering raids 

Tadpatri. by poligars, Mardthas and Musalmans to which (being apparently a 
defenceless sort of place) the town was continually subjected. 

The most notable antiquities in the place are the two temples 
above mentioned, both of which are on the list of buildings conserved 
by Government. The shrine to Chintala Tiruvenkatasvdmi (popularly 
known as the Chintalardyasvdmi temple) stands about a q uar ter of a 
mile south of the Penndr. The word Chintala means ‘ tamarind ’ and 
the local legend says that the image was found inside an old tamarind 
tree. More probably, perhaps, the name is due to the fact that the 
building is surrounded by numerous trees of this species. 

The gdpuram of the temple is, as usual, of stone below and brick 
and plaster above. The upper portion was struck by lightning many 
years ago and cleft in two, and is now in ruins. The lower part 
contains some fair sculpture. Inside the temple enclosure are a 
brinddvanam, adhviijastambha and a stone car for the god, all of which 
are richly decorated. The best work in the temple is that on the 
forty-pillared mantapam in front of the shrine, on the outside of the 
shrine walls, and on the mantapam in front of the Lakshmi shrine to 
the north of this. 


The former of these mantapams is apparently that which 
Aurangzeb s men damaged and Mordri Rao’s repaired. Munro’s 
budget for Fasli 1216 included a sum of 5,398 star pagodas (some 
Rs. 16,000) for repairing it, part of its roof having been “ blown off and 
other damages done to it by an explosion of gunpowder during the 
disturbances under the former government.” The pillars supporting 
It are of the usual Dravidian style, with rearing ydiis and other mon¬ 
sters surrounding a central staff. The ornament is not however so 
completely detached from the central portion as it generally is, and 
the pdlars have consequently a heavy appearance. The work on the 
shrine consists of a large series of sculptures representing scenes from 
the Rdmdyana, the Mahibhdrata and the.Purdnas. The demon 
Rdyana with his ten heads; Hanumdn interviewing hmi and trying to 
make himself equally taU by curlmg his tail round and sitting on it; 
Rdma shooting an arrow through a tree to show Sugrfva what a 
useful ally he was; Sltd giving her ring to Hanumdn to take to Rdma 
^ proof Aat she was alive; Vdli making his famous dying speech to 
Rdma; Krishna carrying off the clothes of the milk-maids when they 
were bathmg; the same god playing with the cobra-these and very 
many other scenes are sculptured m a series of panels all round the 
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shrine in places where usually there is no ornament whatever. The CHAP. XV. 
mantapam in front of the Lakshmi shrine is again richly decorated 

and the ceiling in high relief in the centre of it is noteworthy. _' 

Tadpatri. 

As to the date of the temple, Fergusson says ^ that it is older than 
the Rdmdsvara shrine and “in so far as whitewash and paint will 
allow one to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty.” The Government Epigraphist*s records in¬ 
clude (see below) copies of five inscriptions at the Rdmdsvara temple, 
but apparently of none of the other grants in this village. The 
Mackenzie MS. already referred to gives, however, certain details of 
five grants to the Chintalardya temple, dated respectively 1563, 1564, 

1578, 1587 and 1594 A. D. 

The Rdmdsvara temple stands on the very edge of the Penndr 
and is only defended from being washed away by a weak rampart of 
loose stones. In the great flood of 1851 the river flowed right 
through it and brought down all the upper (or brick and plaster) 
part of the great southern gdpuram and also washed away much of 
the lower, or sculptured stone, courses. The ruins of these lie 
scattered about in the sand or have been added to the defensive 
rampart. The lower part of this gdpuram and the similar portion of 
the similar northern tower (which was never finished) are the two 
great beauties of the temple and far surpass anything else in the 
town. Fergusson, indeed, considers them to be probably the finest 
pieces of work which the Vijayanagar kings ever effected and superior 
to anything in their capital at Hampi.^ He gives two full-page wood- 
cuts of them and says they are “ covered with the most elaborate 
sculpture, cut with exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close- 
grained hornblende (?) stone, and produce an effect richer, and on the 
wh<)le perhaps in better taste than anything else in this style. It is 
difficult of course to institute a comparison between these gdpuras 
and such works as Tirumala Ndyak’s choultry (at Madura) or the 
corridors at Riimdsvaram (on Pamban island); they are so different 
that there is no common basis of comparison but the vulgar one of 
cost; but if compared with Halebid or BdCir (in Mysore), these 
Tadpatri gdpuras stand that test better than any other works of the 
Vijayanagar R^jas.” It has, however, to be remembered that at 
Hampi the only material available was a coarse-grained granite which 
did not admit of a delicate finish. The finer Tadpatri stone gave the 
builders there an immense advantage over their rivals at the capital. 


‘ Indian Architecture, 876. 
» Ibid., 876-8. 
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CHAP. XV. Five inscriptions ^ at this temple have been copied by the Govern- 
Tadpatri ment Epigraphist The earliest is dated A. D. 1198 and records a 
grant to a Jain. It therefore appears to have been transferred to this 
temple from some Jain building of which no traces now remain Of 
the others, one is dated 1507-08 in the time of king Narasimha of 
Vijayanagar and seems to record the remission of the marriage-ta.K in 
the Gooty province; another dated 1509-10 mentions a grant to the 
temple by Sdluva Timmayya—governor of Gooty and minister of 
the famous king Krishna Deva who did so much to beautify Hampi- 
■ and says tljat he had built a mantapam in the temple and was 
raratructing the gdpuram and the enclosing walls; the third dated 
1513-14, records a giant of land to the temple in the same king’s reign 

by S41uyaG6vmdayya, governor of the province of Gooty; and the 
whi^ IS dated 1531-32, mentions another grant in the time of 
Krishna Deva s successor, Achyuta Rdya. 

In one of the bazaar streets is a noteworthy coastruction. It is a 
tempk whi(± IS bang erected by the local Kdmatis to their caste god- 

de^ K^yaka^a, thedeifiedformof theK6matigirl who, according 

whS }^7' ^ persecution to 

which hercaste-feUows were being subjected by a king who wanted 

on^nal desi^, even employing arches in its construction, but the 
^rk whS is 7" decorated, instead of being the shoddy 
I-Sl “O'-Sh nowainys, is <pi,« 

P P of ft copied from the two 

unen 1 • ’^cfOTed to and it is not too much to say that thoiKdi 

oldTork” ^^?’stoneT*7^’7^^^ comparison’with the 

The woiiml if grey-green material. 

Kamsalas from Proddatur in the Cuddapah district. 

with 

and is visited’in belonging to Messrs. Binny & Co., 

where; is a large weaingfenfrf prc.sseselse- 

of this part of the counti^ v ’ commercial emporium 

attended in the district Tt f market being one of the be.st 

advance with any f Sirv^f ^ population does not 

by less thrs^pi^t? im-mi it increased 

gested the advisabiUty if converting 

and steps to that eld were takff a municipality 

measure was postponed in 1 ^ ® * eventuaUy, m 1898, the 

of the season through which fbe unfavourable nature 

P-od »d d.. 

‘ Nos. 338 and 34(W43 of 1892 in the Government Epigraphist’s lists. 
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Except that a few MarAtha Patt^gdras make cotton clotlis for 
women with silk borders, the weaving of the town (which has already- 
been referred to in Chapter VI above) is chiefly in the hands of 
Musalinans and Sdles and consists in the manufacture of women’s 
cloths, turban cloths and handkerchiefs, all of which are made of 
cotton throughout. As usual the dyes used, except indigo, are all 
mineral compounds and the weavers are for the most part in the 
hands of a few capitalists who pay them piece-work wages. 

The trade of the town is conducted by the Kdmatis and a few 
Mdrvdris and is chiefly with Bellary and Madras. The chief imports 
are kerosine, piece-goods, salt and iron from Madras; jaggery and 
cocoanuts from Hindupur; rice from the Anantapur taluk; and timber 
from the Nallamalais. The exports are ghee (which is sent to Madms 
in tins), cotton, woven cloth, onions and indigo. 

Tabricheruyu: Five miles in a direct line north-east of 
Tadpati-i; population 340. Three miles north of the village, and 
some four miles by a stony bridle-path from Bdgasamudram, in the 
middle of one of the level plains of which the summits of all the curious 
flat-topped hills of these parts consist, is a strange cave. It is formed 
by a sudden crevasse in the limestone and sandstone rocks and leads 
steeply downwards about 50 feet into the bowels of the earth by a 
passage which is some 70 yards long. The sides of this are covered in 
places with stalactites formed by the dripping of water over the lime¬ 
stone. Part of the way along it the solid rock through which it passes 
is broken by an opening leading to the upper air, and this serves to 
light the greater part of the cave, but at the bottom it is quite dark. 
At its mouth, tlie passage is four or five yards wide, but it rapidly 
narrows.until its breadth is only as many feet. Steps have been 
made all the way down. At the bottom is a little pool of vciy clear 
water containing swarms of small fish. It is some four feet across and 
through it flows slowly, at right angles to the passage, a .stream of 
water which emerges from the rock on one side of the pool and dis¬ 
appears into a hole in it on the other. The people say that this is the 
same stream which forms the perennial spring at AlCiru, three miles 
east of Tadpatri. The point could perhaps be settled by the method 
which has been followed in the case of similar subterranean streams 
in the limestone in the Peak country in Derbyshire, namely, by 
throwing quantities of chaff into the little pool at the bottom of the 
cave and watching to see if any of this re-appeared in the spring at 
Aldru. It is also declared that if the stream which passes through 
tlie pool is followed up it will be found to lead to a large subterranean 
lake. At tlie time tliat I saw it, however, there was no possibility of 
trying this experiment as there was no inlet to the pool which was 
not under water. 


CHAP. XV. 

Tadpatri 

Taluk. 

Tadpatri. 


TalAriche- 

ruvu. 
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anantapur. 


CHAP. XV. 
Tadpatri 
Taluk. 

Taliriche- 

ruvu. 


YAdiki. 


planted, and several mantapams and tem^^ ■?* f ““ 
dation of the visitors to this An i ^ ^ accommo- 

wild. ead. olthe 

at the bottom of the caT^ » « ^ to perfopp ts a bath in the pool 

“‘‘e°'De'pSl“ m"ld"““ ““ 

police-station; population 7 389 Th^ ^ ^ Tahsildar; union; 

qna,..,. of a tSl but JS S Ski'Slf 

Cotton doAs for'^^Lln^LmrS^^^ 

Tdgatas, Pattdg^ras, Sdles and Mti.oi ^ borders, are made by 
who eapon them to Mysore md & ““ •" 

Aceording to these, the Chennakesava’ tSrpte thi^”' 

Village, was constructed by a Timma m! ^ 
referred to in the account of Tadoatri (perhaps the man 

and Gandikdta and oAer p^f a‘bis 
kings. But the dates in the MSS are ve ^ k i ^ijayanagar 

unsafe to rely hnpUdtiy upon the statement 

■ Local Records, xvii, 351-63 and xli, 355 ff. 
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printed immediately after the names of 
of the map in the pocket within which the 


Noie,~~The italic letters in brackets 
places, etc., refer to the squares 
places, etc., will be found. 

A 

Abk^ri, 129. 

Acacia sundra, 58. 

Achyuta Rdya of Vijayaiiagar, 18,202. 

Ad6ni, 24. 

Agali(W/), 178. 

Agriculture, 38-47,62; Society at Penu- 
icoiida devoted to, 55. 

Agriculturists, economic condition of, 
52. 

Ahmadabad, kingdom of, 18. 

Ahmadnagar, 18, 20, 21. 

Ah6bala(Narasimha), temple to, 163. 

Akkatanga temples at H6m^vati, 181. 

Alamtiru (Dc), 27, 148. 

Albizzia amara, 58, 59. 

AlU-ud-dln Khilji, 16. 

Aloes (agave americana), 69, 70, 195. 

Ahlni(n), 51, 199, 203 

AmagondapAlaiyam (W«), 12, 58. 

AmarApuram (/y«), 178. 

American War (1861-65), 82, 83. 

Amrat Malull cattle, 12. 

Amusements, 32, 189. 

AnandarilvLip^ta (W^), 146. 

Anantagiri, temple at Chitrachddu to, 
152. 

Anantapiir taluk, 140. 

Anantapur tank, supplied by the 
Pandani(5ru, 5; its ayacut and as- 
.sessmeiit, 50; ])reached in 1851 
.storm, 96; described, 142; history 
of, 143. 

Anantapur town {Dc\ Munro’s head- 
(luarters, 23,101; poligar of, 24,144; 
London Mission at, 28; palmyra and 
date topes near, 58; shoes made in, 
68 ; railway station at, 76; rainfall 
at, 78; vital statistics and vaccina¬ 
tion, 97; hospital at, 98; municipal 
high school at, 99; Government 
training school at, 100; Robertson 
died at, 116; head-quarters trans¬ 
ferred from, 117 note; Deputy 
Collector at, 125; bench of magis¬ 
trates at, 133; stationarjr sub- 
magistrate at, 133; municipality, 
138; described, 141-146; early history 
of, 143. 

AnantasAgaram, 143. 

Ancestor worship, 34. 

Anegundi, RAja of, 17, 21. 


Appanam system, 125. 

Arbuthnot & Co., Messrs., 86, 87. 
Archaean rocks, 9. 

Areca palms, 11. 

Arrack, 129, 130. 

Asdka’s edicts, 15. 

Assessment, rates of, wet, 38; dry, 41; 

(See also Revenue Settlement). 
Atmakiiru (Or), 10. 

AtufC'Uilu^ 32. 

Aurangzeb, recovers Anantapur 
country, 22; his revenue system, 
103; takes Anantapur, 144; Gooty, 
157; Tadpatri, 199. 

Avenues, 75. 

B 

liAbappa NAyudu, 172. 

Babayya’s darga atPenukonda,30,193. 
Babul, 11, 58. 

BAdigondanahalli 181. 

BAhmini kings of Kulburga, 18. 
IWanthi rdj/i (‘pregnant woman’s 
stone’), 152. 

Balapapurangi Gutta, steatite at, 196. 
Bamboos, 58, 59, 61. 

Banganapalle quartzite, 10. 
Bangle-making, earth for, 11; forests 
denuded for, 56; account of, 68; at 
Madakasfra, 182; at Gutttiru, 187. 
Banyan tree, largest in the district, 181. 
BasAlat Jang of Ad6ni, 166. 

Basappa, 145. 

Basavanabetta, 4, 182. 

Basavis, 37. 

Bears, 12. 

B6dars, 35, 83. 

Beddome, Colonel, 56. 

Bedmir, chief of, 21. 

Beggars, 36. 

Bellary, poligar of, 145. 

Beluguppa (Be), 66, 135, 175. 

Bench courts in villages, 132; in Anan¬ 
tapur, 133. 

Bennett’s gazelle (chinkAra), 12. 
Bentinck, Lord William, 111. 

Berar, kingdom of, 18. 

Betel-growing, 40. 

BhatrAzu, 36. 

BijApur, kingdom of, 18, 21, 22; its 
revenue system, 102. 

Bijavdri cess, 61. 
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Binny & Co, Messrs., 202. 

Black-buck, 12,13. 

Black cotton-soil, 6. 

Blankets, weaving of, 66; export of, 
70; made at Beluguppa, 175; at 
Karigdnapalli, 175; at Valasd, 179; 
at Gutttiru, 187. 

B6d6palle 199. 

Bdgams, 36. 

Bdgasamudram 203. 

Bombay salt, 128. 

Borv^vluy 32. 

Bouccapuram, 28. 

Bowser, Colonel, 160. 

Bdyas, the chief shikdris, 13; pig- 
dnving by, 32; described, 35; col¬ 
lect and transport liquor, 130: 
manufacture lime, 197. 

Br^.hmans, 32, 33. 

Bridges, 5, 74, 76. 

Brinjaris, 105. 

Brown, Mr. C. P., 143. 

Bi^ce, Mr. Peter, grave at Gooty of, 
155. 

Buckingham Canal, 87. 

Budihalhill (06), 14. 

Budikonda, 14. 

Budubudukalas, 36. 

Buffaloes, 12, 

Bukka I of Vijayanagar, 17; his ins- 
D 169,190. 

gukka II of Vijayanagar, 190. 
Bukkapatnam tank, 5, 50,146,186. 
Bukkapatnam village (JJb), trainlyke 
nean 9; rainfall at, 78; vacd^ion. 
97; dispensary at, 98; sub-registrar 
and speaal magistrate at, 133 • 
union, 137; besieged by Rayadrug 
poligar, 145; remained true to Rd- 
mappa, 145; account of, 186. 
Bukkardyasamudram (Dc), 143 , 145 . 
Bulls, stone images of, 174, 181 . 
Bustard, Indian, 13. 

Byddigerd {«/), 63, 179. 


Cambu, 42,46, 47. 

Campbell, Mr. A. D., 113 note 114 
115,116. ’ 

Campbell, General Dugald, 160 

Carissa carandas, 58. 

Carts, former kinds of, 73 . 

Cassia auriculata {tangidu), n, 53 , 59 ^ 

Castes, principal, 85-37. 

Ceded distncts, ongin of name i 
note, 23; suMivisions of, lOl, 112- 
their condition at the time of 
cession, 105. ® 


Cemetery at Gooty, cenotaph to 
Munro at, 154. 

Census, taken by Sir T. Munro, 107. 

Indian General Mission, 

Ml/a 

Chalk, whitish, for Vaishnava sect 
marks, 197. 

Chdli^yas of Kalydni, Western, 16. 
Chandragin (N. Arcot), 21,191. 
Cnannappa Ndyudu, 191 . 

Channels, 51, 163. 

Chaplin, Mr. William, 112 , 114. 
Chatndpalli (da), 152. 

Chauddsvari, goddess of the Tdgatas, 
oo, 34. 

Cheetah, 12 . 

Chendrdyani Konda(i:c), 35 . 

Chikka Udaiydr,’l 86 , 187 . 

Chikkappa Udaiydr, 143. 

Chilumuttiiru village (&y), 63, 169. 
Chingleput, 21 . 

Chinkdra (Bennett’s gazelle), 12 . 

Chmna Ndyudu, 165. 

(/i^), festival at, 196. 
Chintala firuvenkatasvdmi (Chintala- 

rdyasvdmi), temple at Tadpatri to, 

Chitrachddu (JEb), 151 . 

adventures of, 180. 

Chitrdvati river, 5 ; tanks fed by, 50 • 
proposals regarding irrigation from* 
52 , anicut across it, 170. 

Chloroxylon swietenia, 59 . 

north, 31, 
srowi 

with, 46, 47 ; e.xport of, 70. 

Chdlas, 15. 

Chdlasamudram (Cc), 174 . 

Cholera, 84, 88 , 96. 

ChoulWru (D„), 64, 169. 

Choultries for native travellers, 75 , 

Christians, 26, 99, 151. 

Chukkalfim (Fb), 195 . 

Cirramcision among Mydsa Bdyas, 

Clement XIV, Pope, 28. 

Climate, 7j 96. 

Cock-fighting, 32. 

Communication, means of, 73 - 76 . 
paJoLr®°'‘^ Kanthirdya 

Cornish, Dr., 89. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 23 . 

Corundum, 10 , 174 . 

Cotton, cultivation of, 42 . 46 47 - 

IsT-'" dyeing of, 63, ISoi 166,’ 

ip, .printing of, 64, 163, 169 190 - 
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Cotton-soil, black, 6. 

Court of Session, 133. 

Cox, Mr., his schemes of revenue 
settlement, 120. 

Crime, causes of, 133 ; gangs engaged 
in, 134. 

Crotolaria juncea, 63. 

Cuddapah, Naw^b of, 144, 145, 165. 

Cuddapah rocks, 10. 

Cuddapah slabs, 11. 

Cumbly Blankets). 

D 

Dalyell’s Memora^ndum on the Famine 
of 1866, 82 note. 

Dancing-girls, 36. 

DanduvAripalle (Dc), 10. 

Danthiy variety of bullock-hoe, 43 note, 
45. 

DAsaris, 27, 36. 

Date-palms, 11,129,130. 

Deccan, origin of name, 1 note. 

Decennial lease, 113. 

Deer, spotted, 12. 

Den^e fever, 96. 

Density of population, 25. 

Deputy Tahsildars, 126, 133. 

D^vaddlabetta (lie), kistvaens at, 14, 
175. 

D^vagiri, 16. 

Devandelbetta (wee D6vadiilabetta). 

D6vt\ngas, 63, 64. 

Dharm^ipuram {Fh\ 196. 

Dharmavaraiii hills, granite of, 9. 

Dharmavaram taluk, 149. 

Dharmavaram tank, 5, 50, 95, 149. 

Dharmavaram town (Ad), its construc¬ 
tion, 30; watch-tower near, 31; 
cotton and silk cloths made in, 63; 
silk-weaving and dyeing in, 64 ; gin- 
gelly oil of, 68; Tamil oil-makers in, 
68 ; no camping place at, 75; railway 
junction at, 76; rainfall at, 78; vital 
statistics and vaccination, 97; ho.s- 
pital at, 98; supply of liquor to, 
130; sheristadar magistrate at, 133, 
union, 137; described, 149. 

Dharwar rocks, band of, 8. 

Diamonds, 10, 167. 

Dispensaries, 98. 

Distillery at Tadpatri, 202. 

District, shape and boundaries of, 1; 
scenery of, 2; etymology of name of, 
2; natural divisions of, 2; elevation 
of, 5; formed in 1882, 23,101, 119. 

District and Divisional Magistrates, 
133 

District Board, 137. 

District Judge, 132. 

District Munsifs, 132, 

Divisional charges, 125. 

Dodd^svara (N6n6svara), temple 'at 
H^m^vati to, 180. 

Dodonsea viscosa, 59. 


Dolichandrone crispa, 58, 60. 
Dommaras, 32, 134. 

Doodicondah, 162. 

Dress, 31. 

Drnpairtt, 11 . 

Dry cultivation, 41; rates of assess¬ 
ment, 41. 

Duck, 13. 

Dddekulas, sect of, 29 ; cotton-weav¬ 
ing by, 63 ; woollen rugs made by, 
66 , 150 ; cotton- cleaning by, 67. 
Diirga, foot-print at L6pdkshi of, 173. 
DvArasamudra, 16. 

Dyeing, of cotton, 63 ; of silk, 64. 
Dymes & Co., Messrs., cotton press 
of, 164. 

E 

Earth-salt, 127. 

Economic condition, of agriculturists, 
52 ; of weavers, 64. 

Education, 26, 99. 

Ellis, Mr., 85. 

Errakonda, range of hills, 4, 6. 
Erramalla Errakonda). 

Exports, chief, 70. 

F 

Famine, area protected from, 48 ; 
suggested relief-work, 61 ; extension 
of roads during, 73 ; liability of the 
district to, 79 ; effect on population 
of, 25, 85 

Famine Commission of 1880, Report 
of, 82 note. 

Famine Committee in Madras, 84 
Famines and scarcities in the fifteenth 
century, 79 ; in 1756, 79 ; in 1791-92, 
79; in 1802-04, 80; in 1805-07, 80 ; in 
1824, 80 ; in 1833, 80 ; in 1854, 81 ; in 
1866, 82-85 ; in 1876-78,85-90; in 1884- 
85, 90 ; 1891-92, 90; in 1896-97, 91; 
in 1900, 94 
Fatt6 Sahib, 166 
Faujd^ri Addlat, 135 
Fauna, 12 

Females, deficiency of, 26. 

Fergusson, Mr., 201 
Ferishta, 20, 79 
Ferry across the Penn6r, 74 
Fire-walking ceremony in the Mohur- 
rum, 30, 147 

Floods of 1804, 94 ; of 1817, 95 ; of 
1851, 95, 199, 201 ; of 1877, 89 
Flora, 11 
Food, 31 

Foote, Mr. Bruce, 8, 14, 166 
Forests, 56-61 

Forgotten Empire, A, 17 note 
Fort St. George, 21 

G 

Gagana Mahdl at Penukonda, 193 
Gamble, Mr,, 56, 60 . 
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Game, 12. 

Gampamalla hi]l(2>&), 4; ^anite of, 
9; vows to, 35 ; account of, 146. 
Gandikdta gorge (Cuddapah), 5; 
village, 204 

Gangas of Talakdd, 15. 

Gangin^nipalle 68. 

G^nigas, 68. 

GanjAm hill chiefs confined at Gooty 
fart, 153. 

Gannevdripalli (Fh\ hamlet of Tad- 
patri, 198, 199. 

Gdramma, 179. 

Gdrladinne ( Db), 148. 

Gautama rishi, 155. 

Geese, 13. 

Geolog>% 8. 

Gingelly, area grown with, 46, 47: oil. 

68, 150; oil-cake, 68. 

Giriappa Konda, 151. 

Gingehalli (B/j, hamlet of Bommagon- 
danahalli, 179. 

67. 

Goats, 12, 60, 62. 

Gojldumarri (Fc), n, 12, 196. 

Uolconda, kingdom of, 18, 21, 22 
Gollapuram(Kif), 170. 

Gooty rock, 4. 

Gooty taluk, 151. 

Gooty tank, 50,155. 

included in Nolam- 
‘"senptions at, 16, 1S5. 
\P*^*/'cattons at, 18; taken by 

« lil-m Mordri Rao^ 

p 1 j> 7, and bj Haidar, 23, 158 ; plot 

« 'Ilf* i-^ndon Mislon 

■ of town, 30; 


154i‘s 

155 ; its history’ ISS-isi.^ ' * name. 


<»“rantla If:/,, 170 . 

J of the Chitrdvati 5 
V , '7 ' drilli,43 note, 44,’45 

SdluVa, 


Gui >ty’2U2. 


governor of 


<lr;iiin measures, 71 
'■Mmte.9. 

a. 


Gudipalle (Df) 195. 

Gdgddu (^;c) 147. 

Guinea-worm, 97, 17f>, 
Gummandyakai>rihiiyani, polijiar •♦J* 
171,172. 

Qunchidd)\ 51. 

Gunny-weaving, (S3, 17i>. 

(senfile), 43, 44, 45. 

Guntakal (6’a). J>ala*<)litlui‘ 
at, 14 ; cotton prevs.s at, 47, ti7 ; 
reserves at, 58; aloe filno 
at, 69; no cani]>ing ^roniitl at. 7S; 
railway junction at, 75, 7<i; t 

d6p0t for famino relief at, l>:t; 
in, 97; railway school at, im» 
account of, 161.' 

Gunttir famine, 80. 

Gurappa Ndyak, 1(^2. 

Guruzdla (Cuddapah), 150. 

Gutrtru (Dt*), forest block, <>0; 
printing at, (^4, (>(*>; banpJr-inaUinjtt 
in, 68; clescril)ed, 187. 


H 



Haidar AH, becomes stJ/«*rain oi thf' 
?^fnct,22, 146; reveinu* svMf iii m?, 
I5H li«0: .tfa,i 
p<‘t4>Ios Hionhs- 
Sri/i KtVlikoinbi, IVlJ, 

Madakasfra, 183; Ratn;ip,iri, INI; 

Tadpatf i. V!«»M 
J ; auoihrs 
poller of that nanu», 144. 

Hampi(Bellary), 20. 

pofers!*?S'' AtMUl.,,.,., 

HanumAn,33, isi, H) 4 . 

Ndyutlu, 14 .(. 

Ha?es'r'i4'’‘ 

Harihar (Mysore), l(^. 

“i ‘nluks, 2. 

Health, public, 96-98. 

i'"’’ >«<>• 

Hemp-drugs, 130 . 

Henderson. Major R., 7,3. 

of, Isl!’’’®*’ *^°uk-8wingiiig at shrill.- 
Henjeru, iso. 

Hicks, Major F. J., S6 

S;"^upur project, 52 . ’ 

Hindupur tahik, 168. 

S'!“KzLr>'«s;S'" •■"■ 

S: 

ported from 67- JJigRory 
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vital statistics and vaccination, 97; 
hospital at, 98; sheristadar magis¬ 
trate at, 133; murder of the Tahsil- 
dar of, 135; union, 137; municipality 
proposed for it, 139; described, 170. 

Hindus, 3(^37, 99. 

Hmgdri (late) crops, 42. 

Hira Udaiydr, 183. 

Hir6hAlu, 145. 

History of the district: Prehistoric 
peoples, 14-15; early history, 15- 
16; Vijayanagar kings, 16-21; the 
Muhammadan period, 21-23; Eng¬ 
lish rule, 23-24. 

Hodgson, Mr., Ill note. 

Honntiru (Bellary), 135. 

Hook-swinging at H6mdvati, 181. 

Horse-gram, cultivation of, 42, 47; ex¬ 
port of, 70; .standard crop, 121. 

Hospitals, 97. 

Houses, described, 30. 

Hoysala BalMas of Dvdra.samudra, 16 

Humidity, 8. 

I 

Idigas, 129. 

Idols at Kundurpi, 176. 

Imports, chief, 70. 

Inam iajfrik^ 125. 

Inams, for repair of tanks, 51; under 
native governments, 103, 104 ; pre- 
.sent settlement, 123-125 

Income-tax, 130. 

Indian Exploration Co., Ld., 168. 

Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, 
93. 

Indigo, 46, 47; dye from, 63. 

Inscriptions at, Amar^puram, 179; 
Beluguppa, 136 ; Bukkapatnam, 186; 
Chilumutttiru, 169; Chitrachddu, 
152; Choulldru, 169; Chukkaldru, 
196; Gooty, 16, 155,156; H^mAvati, 
15,16, 180; Hindupur, 171 ; Kallodi, 
190; Kdnakondla, 161; L6pdkshi, 172, 
174; Madakasfra, 182; Pdmidi, 163; 
Pennahdbalam, 162, 165; Penu- 
konda, 190, 191, 193; Tddimarri, 
148; Tadpatri, 18,156, 201, 202 ; and 
Turukaldpatnam, 136. 

Inscriptions of, Achyuta Rdya, 202; 
Bukka 1,156,169,190; Bukka II, 190 ; 
Kulbttunga Chdla, 16; Narasimha 
of Vijayanagar, 202 ; Sad«lsiva, 193 ; 
SAluvaG6vindayya,202; SiluvaTim- 
mayya, 202; Vikramdditya I, 15, 
183; Vikramdditya VI, 16, 155 ; and 
Vira Balldla II, 16, 156, 180 

Ippe oil, 68. 

Iranakonda, 194. 

Iron, smelting of, 11, 175; ploughs, 
45; sugar-mills, 67. 

Irrigation, 48-52; projects under con¬ 
sideration, 52. [177 

Island, floating, at Yenumuladoddi, 
27 


J 

Jagad^va RAya, 22,192. 
Jaggery-making, 67, 130 ; at Bukka¬ 
patnam, 186; at Guttdru, 187. 

Jails, 135. 

Jain antiquities at Amardpuram, 179 ; 
at Gooty, 154 ; at Kambaddru, 176; 
at Kdnakondla, 161. 

Jain temples at Agali, 178 ; at Penu- 
konda, 194 ; at Ratnagiri, 185. 

Jains, 26. 

Jambtigumpala (Bd), 11, 175. 

Jamma Masjid at Dharmavaram, 150. 
Jayamangali river, 4, 52. 

Jesuits, suppression of, 28. 

Jewels, 31. 

Jfnigdras, 70. 

J6gis, 32. 

Jubilee, chattram at Tadpatri, 75; park 
at Anantapur, 142. 

Jungle Conservancy Fund, 57. 

Justice, administration of, 132-6. 

Jydgi Ndyudu, 165. 

K 

Kadiri Ndyudu, 171. 

Kalagandla f06), 165, 166. 

Kallodi (Mysore), inscription at, 190. 
Kalyandrug hills, 4, 9. 

Kalyandrug taluk, constitution of, 2, 
126 ; described, 174. 

Kalyandrug town rainfall at, 78 ; 
guinea-worm in, 97 ; vital statistics 
and vaccination, 97 ; dispensary at, 
98; District MunsiPs Court (aboli¬ 
shed) at, 132 ; sheristadar magis¬ 
trate at, 133 ; union, 137 ; account of, 
175. 

KambadiTiru (Od). 176. 

Kambli {»o3 Blankets). 

Kamil assessment, 102, 103. 
Kammalapddu (Oa) 24, 162. 
Kammaras, 32. 

Kamsalas, 32, 202. 

Kanthirdya pagoda, 102 note. 

Kd^iiiga [see pongamia glabra). 
Kanumukkala (itfd), 145. 

Kdpus, 35. 

Karigdnapalli (Rd\ 66, 175. 
Karukumukkala [Ba\ 14. 
Kattemdnipalli, Bdyas of, 197. 
Kenchamma, 185. 

Kerosine oil, import of, 70. 

Kdsari paddy, 39. 

Kdsavasvdmi temple in Anantapur, 
142. 

Killekydtas, 32. 

Kimberlite, 10. 

Kiriamma, 185. 

Kistvaens, 14, 175. 

Kddikonda (B/), 5,171. 

Kdddru ( Oc), 135, 169. 

Kojjepalli tope, 58. 

, Kdldttanhj 32. 
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K6matjs, their temple to Kanyakd 
Param&vari at Gooty, 154; and 
Tadpatri, 202. 

Kdna-Uppalapddu (Ea), 9 , 13 , 193 . 
Kdnakondia (Ca), 24,161. 

Kondampalli (Ea), 198. 


Local Boards, 137; their receipts, 137 ; 

and expenditure, 138. 

London Mission, 28. 


Kondipuram (W), u. 

Kdn^NAyuduof Kundurpi, 176, 192- 
of Rayadrug, 165. 

Korachas, 127, 134, 149. 

Korra, staple food, 31; cultivation of, 
42 ; acreage of, 46, 47; export of, 70. 

Kdtagarlahalli (Bg\ isi. 

K6U4ing(m rdyij 163. 

Kottacheruyu(®e), 145, 186.187. 

Kottakdta (Gooty taluk, 0 h\ 14. 

Kottakdta (Penukonda taluk, Be), 13 • 
forests of, Ch. V. 

Krishna Deva, of Vijayanagar, power 
of his kingdom, 18; fortified Gooty 
156; his treasurer builds L6p^kshi 
temple, 172; his connection with 
Penukonda, 191; built the Rdyal- 
cheruvu tank, 197. 

KrishnApuram (Mysore), 27 . 

Kriyd Sakti Udaiydr, 190. 

Kroot, Rev A. H., 27 note. 

KTid6ru(0c, 11,130. 

Kudnt Ullah Kh^n, 24,161. 

Kuldttunga Ch61a, 16. 

Kundanakdta (Ea\ 6. 

Kundurpi (Bd), 147,176, 192. 

Kundurpi Drug, 3,4,176. 

Kunutdru (Dd), 66,150. 

Kuruba image at Up^kshi, 173. 

Kurubas, 35, 62,66. 

Kusivati river, 5. 


Labbais, 29, 68. 

Lake, Mr. Philip, 10 . 

Lakshmana NAyudu, 184 
Lainbadis, 62, 127,129,134. 

revenue, administration of, 101 - 
Munro, 107; 
and Mr. Pelly, 118; reduction in 
present rates of, 
38, 43,121; increase by the survey 
and settlement of 1896,122. 
Languages of district, 26. 

Lattavaramu (Ca), 14 . 

Le Gac, Father, 27. 

Leather, Dr., 7. 

Leopards, 12. 

ppdkshi (m 172; old village of, 174 
Lewis, Professor Carvill, 10.^ 
Limestone(serpentinous),ll; atKdna- 
UppalapAdu, 197; mortars, cups, 
etc, made of, 198. ^ ’ 

Lineal measures, 72. 

Liquid measures, 71. 

Liquor, foreign, 129. 

Litigation, civil, 133. 


Mackenzie manuscripts, 143, 155, 157 . 
; 2M 

Hacleod, Captain Archibald, grave at 
Gooty of, 155. 

Madakapalle, 182. 

Madakasfra hills, 3, 58, 59. 

Madakasfra taluk, 177. 

Madakasfra town (B/), taken by Hai¬ 
dar, 22;^ mission work at, 29; paddy 
cultivation of, 39; satinwood near, 
59; iron castor-oil mill at, 68; 
bangle-making in, 68; rainfall at, 
78; vital statistics and vaccination, 
97; dispensary at, 98; sheri.stadar 
magistrate at, 133; union, 137; ac¬ 
count of, 181 . 

Maddi^bba (Dc), 27, 28, 148, 189. 
Maddulacheruvu (Od), 11 . 
M^dhavdch^riir (Fidi/drariya), 17. 
M^digageris, 35. 

Mddigas, 35, 68. 

Madras Irrigation Company, 52. 

Madras Railway, 76. 

Mddu R^yudu, 27. 

Maidugdlam (Bg), 174. 

Malakappa, 144. 

MMandyakenahalli (Ed), hamlet of 
Khair6vu, II, 175. 

Malaria, 96. 

M^las, 33 note, 63. 

Malik Kdfur, 16. 

Mallappakonda peak (/Cd), 2. 
Mallappakonda hills, 3,58,59. 

Malhsetti bh^vi, 166. 

Malugfiru(D/), 29. 

Mdlyavantam (fi’c), 4,14,148. 
Mandalahalli (Bf), 179. 

Mangalas, 147. 

MAnir6vu (Cc), 11 . 

Manures, 40,43, 59. 

Mar Gooty, 153, 161. 

M^dla (Ed), 147. 

I M^rasimha II, Ganga king, 15, 155. 
Maratha cavalry, defences near Penii- 
konda against, 195. 

Mardthas, 22, 23, 103. 

Margosa, (see Nfm). 

M^riamma, 179. 

Markets, 70,137. 

Marriage-tax, 202 . 

Marutla (06), 165, 166. 

Mdrvdris, 64. 

Master, Mr. J. H., 86. 

^^oM 64 Timmancherla 

Masth^n SAhib, fakir, account of, 187-9 
Meadows Taylor, 14 note. 

Measures and weights, tables of, 7L 
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Mellor, Mr. Abel, 117. 

Met la gujbtaka, variety of bullock-hoe, 
45. 

Minerals, 10. 

Mir Jumla, 157. 

M6da(0/), 171., 

Modas for making earth-salt, 127. 
Mohurrum, Hindu, 29, 147. 

Mondu Tulukar, 29. , 

UoT&Ti Rao of Gooty, history of, 22; 
aids Anantapur poligar, 145; ^tacks 
Anantapur, 146; his seat at Gooty, 
153; Orme’s account of him, 157; 
Wilks’ account of his capture by 
Haidar, 158; plunders Marutla and 
takes Udiripikonda, 166; takes Kddi- 
konda, 172; reduces Madakasfra, 
183; held Pdmudurti, 189; and Penu- 
konda, 192; takes Tadpatri, 199; 
loses it to Haidar, 200. 

Mdris, a race of dwarfs, 176, 

Mosques at Penukonda, 192, 193. 
Mdtarlachintdrlapalli(Ce), 10. 

Mounds at D6vaddlabetta, 175. 
Muchukdta hills, 3; geology of, 10; 

forests on, 58; steatite in, 196. 
Mudigallu (Be), kistvaens at, 14, 175, 
176. 

Mudupamma, 179. 

Muhammad, relics at Dharmavarain 
of, 150. 

Muhammad Taghlaq, 17. 
Muhammadans, their advance into 
Southern India, 16; sects of, 29; their 
relations with Hindus, 29; weaving 
by, 63, 203, 204; dyeing by, 63; 
education of, 99; employed in liquor 
trade, 129; opium con.sumed by, 
130; large number in Gooty and 
Tadpatri of, 151. [See also Labbais). 
Mulakandru hill (Bet), 35. 

Mungdri (early) crops, 42. 

Municipalities, 138. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, first Principal Col¬ 
lector, 23; on the earlier scarcities, 
79-80; on the floods of 1804, 94; hos¬ 
pital at Gooty in memory of, 97; his 
work in the ceded districts, Chapter 
XI, passim; his court and bunga¬ 
low at Anantapur, 141; road named 
after him there, 143; pensions 
Anantapur poligar, 146; chattram at 
Gooty m memory of, 75, 154; ce¬ 
notaph in the Gooty cemetery to, 
164; Archer Shee’s portrait of, 154; 
account of Madakasfra poligars, 
183. 

Murder, recent cases of, 135. 

Musalamma, 143. . 

Musalappa Ndyudu of Udiripikonda, 
165. 

Musalmans (Sf^e Muhammadans). 
Mysore, 12, 64,130. 

Mysore Wars, the, 23. 


N 


Nadimidoddi (B6), poligar of, 24. 
Ndgalingam at LdpAkshi, 173. 
NAgasamudram hills, 3, 9, 58. 

Nalas, 15. 

NalavAdi vishaya^ 15. 

Nandana year, 90. 

Nandavaram (Kurnool), 33, 34. 
Nandavarfkula Brahmans, 33. 

Nandyal, 28. 

Narasa Ndyak, 191 , ..o- 

Narasa Ndyudu of Udiripikonda, 165. 
Narasimha, king of Vijayanagar, 202. 
Narasimhasvdmi, temple at Rolld to, 
185. 

Narasimhayya, Dalavay, 171. 

Narji limestone, 10. 

Nathar Aulia, 193,194. 

NAyanipalle (B51, 75. 

Nellore cattle, 12. 

Ndrijamupalli (Be), 196. 

Newbold, Lieut, 198. ^ 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick, 53. 

common, 11 ; worshipped, 33; oil, 

68 

Nizam, the, 22, 23,104. 

Nolambas, 15. 

Nolambavddi Thirty-two thousand, 15, 


16,180. 

Ndtimadugu (Od), 11. 

Nutt grass, 45. 
NyWaddala (Bd), 70, 150. 


O 


Obaldpuram (Oc), hamlet of M^nir6vu, 

11 . 

Occupations, 26, 62-70. 

Oddes (Woddahs), 32, 51, 134. 
Oil-makers, Tamil, 68. 

Opium, 130. 

Orangal (Warangal), 16,17. 

Orme, 157. 

Orr & Sons, Messrs. P., 167. 


P 


Pack-bullocks, 127. 

Paddy, cultivation of, 39 ; acreage 
under, 46, 47 ; standard wet crop, 
121 . 

Palseolithic settlements, 14. 

Palampores, 65. 

PilavenkatApuram (Be), hamlet of 
Sant6kond^puram, 11. 

Pallavas, 15. 

Palm-weevil (rynchophoros ferru- 
gineus), 130. 

Palmyra toddy, 129. 

Pdmidi(Bb), on the Penn6r, 4 ; rail¬ 
way bridge near, 5, 76 ; babul re¬ 
serves at, 58 ; cotton-printing at, 64, 
66 ; no camping place at, 75 ; rail¬ 
way station at, 76 ; vaccination, 97 ; 
dispensary at, 98 ; union, 137 ; des¬ 
cribed, 162. 
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Ptoudurti (Fd)y cattle of, 12, 62 ; 
paddy cultivation near, 39 ; describ¬ 
ed, 189. 

Pandam6ru river, 5. 

Panicum miliare, 47. 

Paper, manufacture of, 70,150. 
Pdpireddipalli (Cjy, 174. , 

Paramatiyal^ru' (Oc;, 10, 28, 148. 
Parent-tongue, 26. 

Parige (Df), 10,132,174. 

Partridges, 13. 

PasalOru, hamlet of Siddardmpuram, 

10 . 

Pdtakottacheruvu CDa.\ 13. 

Patt^ras, 36,64, 203, 204. 

Pattikonda, 154. 

Pavadappa NAyudu, poligar of 
Anantapur, 27,144. 

Peafowl, 13. 

Pedapalle (^e), 5. 

Pedda madaka (big plough), 45. 

Pelly, Mr. Charles, 117,118,119,125. 
Penjeru, 180. 

Pennahdbalam (Cb), 4, 5,163. 

Penn6r river, account of, 4 ; channels 
from it, 51; improvement of irriga¬ 
tion from, 52; channel to Penukonda 
from, 190. 

Penukonda hills, 3, 9,58, 59. 

Penukonda taluk, 185. 

Penukonda town (De), trap-dyke near, 

9 ; fortifications at, 18 ; Tirumala 
flees to, 20; becomes the Vijayana- 
gar capital, 20 ; fort repaireci and 
extended by Tirumala, 21 ; taken 
oy the Musalmans, Mordri Rao 
and Haidar, 22 ; mission w^ork 
; lormer Musalman antagonism 
to Hindus, 29 ; agricultural society 
at, 55; sandal andbamboos near, 59 • 

5 market at,’ 
s^^tion at, 76; rainfall 
at, 78; distress in 1877 at, 89; dengue 
fever at, 96; vital statistics and 
vaccination, 97; hospital at, 98- 
lower secondar>^ school at, 99* 
Assistant 

sub-maSs- 

ttate at, 133, union, 137; .surren- 
by k(5n6ti Ndyak and ido?s 
remo\edfrom it, 176; described, 189 

fso- v!a, tank, 

190, view from the top of the hill. 

People (nee Population). 

PerumSl Ndyak, 162. 

P;g, 13, 32. 

Pikendaka of Ptolemy, 190. 

Pmdkini Penn^r riverl 
Pinnapalli tank, 94. 

Ptnnapedday 51. 


Ploughs, iron, 45. 

Police, 134. 

Police constable, case of double 
murder by a, 135. 

Poligars, 24. 

Pongamia glabra (/pd7W(/it}, 11, 40, 59, 
68, 178. 

Population, density of, 25; growth of, 

Oe • n/> . ...4. A........... . 



religious _ _ 

cipal castes, 35-37. 

Pbthukunta (Dd), 150. 

Potstone (»fo Steatite). 

Prasanappa Ndyiidu, poligar of Aimn- 
taijur, 27, 144. 

Prehistoric people.s, 14; their iinplr- 
ments, 14, 161; their .settlements, 14, 
166. 

Presses for cotton, 47,67; at (bintakal, 
161; Tadpatri, 202; and Tinmiun- 
cherla, 164. 

Prices, Chapter VIII panutruy 117. 

Printing of cotton, 64; at C'honlluni, 
169;Pdmidi, 163; and Peinikomla, 
190. 

Proddatur, Kamsala.s of, 202. 

Pdl6ru (iff), 14. 

Pulivdbayyapalle (A>), hamlet <if I’m- 
nadhari, 149. 

Punighi, 10. 

PuppAla(Uppiila, 198. 


Quails, 13. 
Quartz runs, 10. 


Ragi, staple food in the .south, m ■ 
cultivation of, 40; area grown with* 
46, 47; standard dry crop, 121 
Railways, 75; Guntakal-Miiulupur line. 

90. 

Rainfall, general account of, 77, 
Rdjardja I, Ch61a king, la 
Kama Rdja of Vijayanagar, his c^ireer 
Anantapur 

to the Hande family, U4; the 
channel dug by him, 163. 

Rdma Rdya, 155. 

Rtoakka, 144. 

Rdmalinga Nilyudu, 199. 

Rdmappa, 145. 

Rdmappa Konda, 176. 

R^apuram (Cb\ 165. 

R^buruz, watch-tower at Penukonda, 

Rdm^svara spring, 52. 

Rdmdsvara temple at Tadpatri. I99. 


Rtopuram (Cd), 69. 
Randia dumetorum, 58. 
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Ranga, son of Saddsiva, 21, 191; 
another ruler of the same line, 21. 

Ranga Reddi, murder of, 185. 

Rangachariar, M. R. Ry. S, 120. 

Rangappa Ndyudu, 184. 

Rang^ris, 63, 65, 66,163. 

Rdptddu (Dc), 32,145 

R^htraktitas of Mllkh^d, 15. 

jRar/mam, 67. 

Ratnagiri (B/), 15,183; its hill fortress, 
183,184. 

Rayadrug, 176. 

RAyalcheruvu (JG7a), limestone in, 11; 
date-palms in, 11; murder near, 135; 
described, 197; its tank, 197. 

R^yanna Rtoi, Pedda, 184. 

Rdyappa R^u, 184. 

Red gram, 46, 47. 

Red soils, 7, 42. 

Reddipalle (Be), 10. 

R^gaaa soil, 42. 

Registration, 133. 

Reid, Mr. J. W., 143. 

Reli^ons, 26. 

Religious life, 32. 

Report of the select committee on 
the E. I. Co., 107 note. 111 note. 

Revenue Settlement: Munro*s stand¬ 
ard, 105; Village settlement of 1800- 
01, 106; first ryotwari settlement of 
1801-02, 106; survey (1802-05) and 
settlement (1804r06) by Munro, 107; 
reductions in it proposed by Munro, 
110; triennial lease (1809-11), 109- 
113; decennial lease (1812-21), 113; 
reversion to ryotwari system (1818), 
114; general reductions in assess¬ 
ment (1820-24), 114-117 ; further re¬ 
ductions (1859), 117; survey and 
settlement of 1896, 120^123. 

Revenue systems, native, 102-105; 
under Vijayanagar, 102 ;Bijdpur, 102; 
Aurangzeb, 103; the Mardthas, 103; 
Haidar Ali, 103; Tipu Sultan, 104; 
the Nizam, 104. 

Rew^z-jdsti, 118. 

Rice, Mr., 180. 

Rice, export of, 70. 

Rishyasringa, 148. 

River channels, 51. 

River-system, 4. 

Roads, 73-75. 

Roberts, Captain, 160. 

Robertson, Mr. F. W., topes planted by 
him, 57; on the 1833 famine, 80; 
Collector of Bellary, 116; imposed 
inam taffrik^ 125; square and road 
in Anantapur named after him, 142, 
143; grave at Gooty of, 116, 155. 

Rock, varieties of, 8-10. 

Roddam (Ce), irrigation project, 52; 
plundered by Anantapur poligar, 146 

Roll4(B/), 29,185. 

Rollabetta (B/), 4. 


Roman Catholic Mission, 27. 

Ross, Mr. H. T., 138. 

Rugs, woollen, 66, 150. 

Rynchophoros ferruginous, 130. 

8 

Saddsiva of Vijayanagar, 18-21,191,193. 
Safflower, oil from, 68.- 
Sdles, 63, 64, 203,204. 

Salt, 70, 127. 

Saltpetre, 129. 

Sdmai (panicum miliare), 31, 46, 47. 
Sambhar, 12. 

Sand-dunes on the Penndr, 8, 9. 
Sand-grouse, 13. 

Sandal, 59. 

Sanitation, 97. 

Sankardchdrya, 196. 

8anna paddy, 39. 

Satin-wood (chloroxy Ion swietenia), 59. 
Scarcities (4iee Famines and scarcities). 
Schools, 99, 100. 

Seasons, state of, 109, 114, 117. 

Serpent worship, 33. 

Settlement (nee Revenue Settlement). 
Sewell, Mr. R., 17. 

Sexes, proportion of, 26. 

Sheep, 12, 62,66. 

Shdr Khdn mosque at Penukonda, 192. 
Sheristadar magistrates, 133. 

Shoes, manufacture at Anantapur 
of, 143. 

Siddappa Ndyudu, 144; second poligar 
of that name, 144 ; third poligar, 144- 
5, 165; last poligar, 145-6. 
Siddardmpuram (Be), 10, 146. 

Siddoji Rao, 170,183. 

Smyi, 178, 182. 

Silk, weaving of, 64; dyeing of, 64; 

other manufactures of, 169. 
Singanamalla tank (D6), hills near, 4, 
35; streams supplying, 5; its ayacut 
and assessment, 50; damages in 
1851 storm to, 95; described, 148. 
Singanamalla village (JSb), 148. 
Singhana (Yddava king), 16, 156. 

Sira (Mysore), chiefs of; 182, 184.1 
Sivaji, 22. 

Sivapuram (Od), hamlet of K6ndti- 
ndyanipdlaiyam, 11. 

Small-pox, 96. 

Snipe, 13. 

Social life, 35. 

Soils of the various taluks, 6. 
Sdmanddpalle (Be), 69, 195. 
Sdmasdkhara, adventures of, 180. 
Soragiri-marmandalahalli hill, 179. 
South Indian Railway, 76. 

Southern Mahratta Railway, 76. 

Sports at Pdmudurti, 189. 

Spring channels, 51. 

Srf Ranga Rdyalu’s tank, 148. 

Stamps, 131. 

Stationary sub-magistrates, 133. 
Steatite (pot-stone), 11,196. 
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Stephenson, Rev. W. W., 28 . 
StoiTOs {see Floods). 

Stylites, St. Simeon, 188 . 

iSmSS’rlverf 


Tadakal 6 p river, 5 . 

'^mi^?w‘K^r'’2 ’jP*®^*^* Munsifs 
com (abolished) at, 132; criminal 

A ’ Poliga*" aids a 

rnMW 1 AO 145; des- 

cnbed, 148 ; once subject to the 
poligar of Ptoudurti, 189. 

Tadpatn taluk, 195 . 

(Pi), on the Penndr, 
1’ 9 ; inscriptions 

at, 18, 156, 201 , 202 ; Chaud^svari 

P^ess at, 47, 
63 - silk cloths made in 

63 , jaggery imported to, 67 ; wood¬ 
en toys at, 70; trade centre, 70 * 
P^^J^^tat, 70, 138; ferry at, 74 - 
Jubilee chattram at, 75 • railwav 

famine relief at, 93 ;da- 
maged in 1851 storm, 95 ; vital 
statistics and vaccination, 97 ; hos¬ 
pital at, 98 ; native distillery at, 129 • 
stationary sub-magistrate at, 133 - 
union, 137; municTpality probosed 

nniii*®®, ■ P‘'^«de>-e'd b^^AnamS 
poligar, 146; account of, 199 . 

^Issl^^eg Hindupur, murder of, 

Tahsildars. magisterial powers of, 

Talaiydris, 134. 

T^jmarla (Me) 147. 

aiarssh^ir 

1 aluks and their head-quarters 2 

Tamarind trees, 11 , 189 ’ 

Tammadahalli (Be), 179 . 

Tanks^SO*^® Cassia auriculata). 

Tanning, 68 . 

Tape, manufacture of, 63 . 

Tanm61a(B6), 24, 146. 

taxes, abolition of certain, 118, II 9 

Taylor, Meadows, 14 note. 

Teak, 59. 

Teal, 13. 

Tellakonda, 3 , 10 . 

Temperature, 7 . 

Temple, Sir Richard, 87, 88 . 


Chdla king, 169, 
171, 174, . 176, 182; at Chitra- 
chddu, 152; Chukkaldm, 195; H6- 

, Madakasfra, 182 ; M6da, 

171 , Pennahdbalam, 163 ; Penu- 
konda, 193; Tadpatri, 200-202. 
Teppalamma banda, 177. 

Thackeray, Mr. William, 102 note, 
105, 111 note, 113 note, 114. 

Thornhill, Mr. G., 86, 87, 128. 

Thugs, gibbets for, 135, 175. 

Tigers, 12. 

Time, measures of, 72. 

Timma N^udu, Bangdra, 191. 

.Niiyudu, finst poligar of 
» cinotlier 

member of the family, 166. 

Timma Ndyudu of Tadpatri, 199, 204- 
cotton pre.ssati 
47^ 67; plague in, 97; described, 

Timmdpuram(a), 10 , 52 . 

1 ^^uiayya, Sdluva, governor of 
Gooty, 202. 

Tipu Sultan, 23, 160; his revenue 
system, 104; prohibits sale of 
arrack and toddy, 129; hangs males 
ot the Anantapur family, 146 ; 
hangs poligar of Udiripikonda, 166 ; 
his concessions to Kddikonda, 172 ; 
takes and devastates Ralnagiri, 
184 ; constructs Bdbayya’s darga at 

kets^^98^^’ 

Tirumala, 18—21, 191. 

Tirumalasvdmi temple at Hindupur, 

Toddy, 129. 

Tdgatas, 63, 204. 

T<^bs, of Vaishnavites, 34; F W 

thin’ Macleod, 155 ; Mas- 

thdn Ah, 164; at Kddtiru, 169. 

'’^hir’F‘'w‘‘^p k' by 

•t ■RoiliV'"'*"””' '“i 

Dharmavaraiii, 150 ; 
Penukondk. 190 
and Tadpatn, 202, 203. 

Trap dykes, 9, 11. 

Travellers* bungalows, 75 . 

Free-tapping rules, 130 . 

Tree-tax system, 129. 

Treypip. 33 Nfm and 

Trichinopoly, 194. 

Tnennial lease, 109-112. 

Tungabhadra project, 52 . 
Tumkal4patnam(Pe). 135 , 136 
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U 

Udiripikonda (Oft), 164. 

Unions, 137. 

Unoccupied waste, 42. 

Uppila (nee Pupp^,la). 

Upparas, 127, 128. 

Uravakonda (b), palaeolithic settle¬ 
ments near, 14; cotton and silk 
manufactures in, 63; market at, 70, 
137; absence of topes in, 75; rain¬ 
fall at, 78; plague near, 97 ; vacci¬ 
nation, 97; dispensary at, 98; deputy 
tahsildar at, 126, 133 ; sub-registrar 
at, 133; union, 137; described, 166. 

Utakilru (Of), 4. 

Utikanama gh^t, 135. 


V 

Vaccination, 97. 

Vajra-Kardru (Ca), diamonds near, 
10; palaeolithic settlements at, 14; 
hurricane in 1877 at, 89; dis- 
cribed, 167. 

Valas^ (e), 179. 

Vdnavdlu (ISe), 33 note. 

Vanni (Prosopis spicigera) tree wor¬ 
shipped, 33. 

Varagu, 46,47. 

Vasantamma, 144. 

Velamakiiru (Fb), 199. 

V61igonda hill (06), 14. 

V^lpumadugu (Ba), 14. 

V6mala NAyudu of Udiripikonda, 
165. . . ; 

V6mala N^yudu, Pedda, of Udiripi¬ 
konda, 165; another poligar of the 
same name, 165,166. 

Venkata of the Vijayanagar line, 
21, 192. 

Venkatdchalapati, worship at the 
shrine at Gampamalla to, 146, 147. 

Venkat^ldri 18,19, 20. 

Venkatagiri hill, 184. 

Vidapanakallu (Ba), 14. 

Vidyd/ranya {see Mddhav^-ch^Lri^r). 

Vijayanagar kingdom, 17—20, 102. 

Vikramdditya I (Chillukyan king), 
grant of, 15, 183. 

VikramAditya VI (Ch^lukyan king), 
inscriptions of, 16,155. 

Village deities, 33 ; at Gooty, 154 ; at 
Yenumuladoddi, 177; at Girigehalli, 
179 ; at RolU, 185. 

Village munsifs, 132; and magistrates, 
133. 

Village settlement of 1800-01,106. 

Villages, nature of, 30. 

Vfra-BallAla II (Hoysala king), inscrip¬ 
tions of, 16, 156, 180. 

Vlra Virupanna UdaiyAr, 190. 


Vlrabhadra, temple at L6pikshi to 
172—4. 

Yirakal at Bukkar^yasamudram, 143. 
Virupanna, 172. 

Vital statistics, 97. 

Vithob^, temple at P^midi to, 163. 
Vows, 30, 34. 


W 

Warangal(flc(? Orangal). 

Waterfall at K6na-Uppalapddu, 197. 

Waterfowl, 13. 

Weavers, economic condition of, 64 ; 
famine relief of, 87, 93. 

Weaving of, gunny, 63; cotton, 63; 
silk, 64; blankets, 66 ; woollen 
rugs, 66 ; at, Bukkapatnam, 186; 
Byddigerd, 179; ChilumuttOru, 169 ; 
Dharmavaram, 150 ; Guttiiru, 187; 
Tadpatri, 202, 203; Uravakonda, 
166; and YAdiki, 204. 

Weeding, 45. 

Weights and measures, tables of, 71. 

Wells for irrigation, 48 ; loans for, 
48; increase in the number of 
aaravu wells desirable, 49 ; mode of 
baling from them, 49 ; for drinking 
water, at Ratnagiri, 185; Penu- 
konda, 191. 

Westerns, variety of cotton, 47. 

Wet cultivation, 38; rates of assess¬ 
ment, 38. 

Wilson Mr., his scheme of revenue 
settlement, 120. 

Winds, 8. 

Wolves, 12. 

Wood-carving, 70, 186. 

Working plans for forest reserves, 59. 


Y 

YAdavas of D6vagiri, 16. 

YAdiki {Ea\ market at, 70, 137; rain¬ 
fall at, 78 ; vital statistics and vacci¬ 
nation, 97; dispensary at, 98; 
deputy tahsildar at, 126, 133; unkMi, 
137; described, 204. 

Yallantir firka, 47. 

Yantram rdyi (magic stone), 198. 

Yenumuladoddi {Bd\ 177. 

Yerramanchi, ruins of, 187. 

Yerratimmardju, 168. 

YerratimmarAjiicheriivu tank, 13, 50, 
168; village (Do), 168. 

Yollutla (ii’c), 146. 


Z 

Zeruwar Khdn, 160. 



